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Reunion  in  America 


•  •  •  that’s  one  thing  we’re  working  and  fighting  fori 


Christmas  furlough,  1943 ...  a  little  fellow  he’s  never  seen 
.  .  .  such  a  lot  of  living  to  be  crowded  into  precious  days, 
then  off  again. 

Ask  this  man,  any  man,  what  he’s  fighting  for. 

Ask  Joe,  who’s  done  "bomb-sight-seeing”  over  Berlin;  or 
Tom,  who  found  good  hunting  among  the  cold  rocks  on 
Attu;  or  Pete,  who  can  tell  of  bullet-spitting  trees  on  Guad¬ 
alcanal;  or  Al,  who  took  his  South  Seas  cruise  in  a  rubber 
raft.  They  know  the  answers. 

Conquest?  ...  a  New  Order?  No,  it’s  much  bigger— much 
simpler— than  that. 

It’s  families  and  homes  and  hobbies.  It’s  jobs  that  can  grow 

with  a  man’s  ambitions.  It’s  the  right  to  think,  to  vote, 


to  worship  as  a  man  chooses.  It’s  the  heart  of  America. 

It’s  what  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  North 
American  Aviation  are  fighting  for  too— fighting  for  by 
turning  out  ever-more  and  ever- better  Mitchell  bombers. 
Mustang  fighters,  Texan  combat  trainers . . .  planes  to  make 
the  job  of  our  fighting  men  easier,  safer. . .  to  bring  the  men 
home  sooner. 

Home— not  for  Christmas  furlough— but  for  a  reunion  in 
America  that  will  have  no  ending. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  designers  and  builders  of  B-25  Mitchell 
bomber,  ATS  Texan  combat  trainer  and  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36 
fighter  bomber).  Member  of  the  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 


North  American  Aviation  ^ce/ 
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the  power 
to  influence 


The  power  of  ihi'  printed  word  to  move  large 
groups  of  people  to  coiic«*rted  action  is  one  of 
the  great  phenomena  of  inodern  times.  News¬ 
papers,  beeausc  of  the  great  numlier  of  people 
they  reach,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  reach  them,  have  an  iiiflmMu  c  unrivaled 
by  any  other  medium. 

The  influence  of  The  Chicago  TIME?  is  felt 
by  more  than  400,000  families  every  tlay. 
During  the  past  year  this  powrer  has  swayed 
great  numbers  of  people  in  Chicago  to  action 
in  manv  w'avs. 


large  groups 
of  people 


It  helped  sell  40  million  dollars  in  w  ar  bonds 
in  40  days  to  build  a  new  Cruiser  Chicago.  It 
obtained  55,000  Christmas  Gifts  for  service 
men  alone  in  Chieago  on  Christmas  day.  It 
paeked  Chicago’s  Stadium  with  18,000  people 
to  witness  an  Ice  Carnival  to  further  the  sale 
of  War  Stamps.  These  are  only  a  few  drama¬ 
tic  examples. 

This  power  of  The  TIMES  to  influence  larg<‘ 
numbers  of  people  is  being  used  successfully 
by  advertisers  every  day.  It  is  available  at 
one  of  the  lowest  rates  per  thousand  circula¬ 
tion  for  evening  newspapers  in  America. 


CNICACO’S 


NEWSPAPER 


n  ^  «■ 


.mcrican  railroads  arc  carrying  the 
greatest  load  in  history.  Wear  and  tear 

on  tracks,  bridges,  locomotives,  cars 

and  other  equipment  is  terrific. 

Material  and  labor  for  needed 

maintenance  are  not  obtainable  now 
beyond  the  minimum  necessary  for  safe, 

continued  operation.  Consequently  the 

railroads  arc  wearing  out  25  per  cent 
faster  than  they  can  be  restored. 

Money  from  current  re\enue  should 
be  saved  tt)  pay  for  the  needed  repairs 
and  replacements  when  material  and 

labor  are  available;  meanwhile  invested 
in  war  bonds  for  war  purposes. 


'ut  the  tax  law'  forbids.  If  money 
for  needed  repairs  cannot  be  spent 
as  it  is  earned  it  is  considered  "profit” 
and  practically  taxed  away. 

But  it  isn’t  profit.  It  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  railroads.  Without 
repairs  and  replacements  any  rail¬ 
road  would  cease  to  run. 


Congress  has  been  asked  to  recog¬ 
nize  these  facts  and  permit  the  railroads 
to  put  aside  sufficient  revenue  to  re¬ 
place  the  things  that  are  worn  out  in 
earning  that  revenue. 

Favorable  action  would  mean  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  for  returning  fighting 
men  in  the  task  of  restoring  railroads, 
and  in  the  mills,  mines  and  forests  that 
will  furnish  material  for  the  w'ork.  It 
would  mean  strong  post-war  railroads. 

To  tax  this  "repair  money”  as  profit 
because  the  work  cannot  be  done  now 
threatens  the  backbone  of  American 
transportation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  RAILROAD 


Wfmgrt  *" 

rimes 


VICTORY  GARDEN  CLUB,  created 

by  the  Los  Angeles  Times - with  free 

helps  and  instructions  for  all  who 

pledged  themselves  to  raise  needed 
vegetables. 


25.000 


WAR  WORKERS  GOLF  TOURNA- 

MENT.  A  Times-sponsored  event 

that  brought  together  war  workers. 

top  flight  golfers,  movie  celebrities. 

The  largest  tournament  ever  held  in 

'S- 

‘  -i< 

the  West. 

JO, 000 


BOXING  TOURNAMENT.  A  two- 
night  show  of  the  best  amateur  fight¬ 
ers  from  the  Army,  Navy  and  Defense 
Plants.  Eighty  entries  (some  from  as 
many  as  1 000  miles  distance)  and  1 84 
bouts.  Sponsored  by  THE  TIMES. 


ARMY  ORDNANCE  SHOW.  Two 
days  of  military  exhibits  and  ma¬ 
neuvers  presented  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Service  Forces  under  the  sponsorship 
of  THE  TIMES.  The  nation’s  most 
spectacular  presentation  of  fighting 
men  and  machines  in  action. 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 
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ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT^S  FIT  TO  PRINT 


Could  be  a  sailor's  tribute  to  his  gal.  But  actually  it's  a  tribute  to  The  New  York  Times. 

V'  One  man's  way  of  saying  it,  yes,  but  a  crystallization  of  what  the  nation's  leaders, 
men  and  women  the  country  over,  think  of  The  New  York  Times.4< 

■  The  deep  loyalty,  trust  and  confidence  readers  place  in  The  New  York  Times 

apply  to  its  advertising  columns,  too.  Advertising  in  The  Times  penetrates  the  minds 
and  lives  of  the  people  who  read  it— gets  your  message 
across  quickly  and  surely. 


An  independent  research  organization 
wrote  to  5,000  prominent  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country,  asking  this  one 
question:  "What  is  your  favorite  newspaper 
and  why?"  Far  and  away  the  favorite 
newspaper  of  these  men  and  women  who 
must  be  completely  and  reliably  informed 
is  The  New  York  Times. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Kent  Cooper  Names  4  AP 
Ass’t  General  Managers 

Gould,  Starzel,  Jagger  and  Miller 
Appointed  .  .  .  Stratton  Relinquishes  Title, 
Assuming  Administration  of  AP,  Ltd. 


KENT  COOPER,  executive  director 

and  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  advanced  four  of  his 
executive  staff  to  the  positions  of 
assistant  general  manager,  effective 
Dec.  9. 

This  step  is  pursuant  to  assumption 
of  active  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Ltd.,  AP's 


accomplished,  and  expert  administra¬ 
tion  of  various  departments  by  in¬ 
dividuals  working  with  the  general 
manager  and  in  collaboration  with 
each  other,  was  a  natural  development. 
Increasingly  in  later  years  this  work 
has  been  done  through  executive  as¬ 
sistants  and  other  members  of  the 
executive  staff. 


Jagger  as  assistant  secretaries. 

Cooper  said  the  appointment  of  Mil¬ 
ler,  formerly  chief  of  bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  his  new  post,  was  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  greatly  increased  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  AP’s  executive  in 
Washington,  in  contacts  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  others,  particularly  in 
wartime. 

Gould  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  1914,  attended 
Cornell  University,  and  was  news 
editor  of  the  Binghaviton  (N.  Y.)  Stin 
before  joining  the  AP  news  staff  in 
New  York  in  March,  1922.  He  became 
general  sports  editor  in  1923.  He  wrote 
the  first  spot  news  sport  story  in  the 
AP  report  to  carry  a  personal  byline — 
his  account  of  the  first  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fight  in  1926  at  Philadelphia — 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  building 


Alan  J.  Gould 


Frank  Starzel 


Lloyd  Stratton 


Claude  Jagger 


Paul  Miller 


wholly-owned  subsidiary  incorporated 
in  Great  Britain,  by  Lloyd  Stratton. 
As  president  of  the  AP,  Ltd.,  Stratton 
is  presently  on  an  extended  trip  over¬ 
seas.  He  retains  his  post  as  secretary 
of  the  AP,  dealing  with  the  corporate 
affairs  of  the  organization,  but  relin¬ 
quishes  that  of  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Ireadar  AdminUtrativ*  Duties 

The  new  assistant  general  managers 
are  Alan  J.  Gould,  Frank  J.  Starzel 
and  Claude  A.  Jagger,  in  New  York; 
and  Paul  Miller,  in  Washington.  Under 
their  new  titles,  the  four  AP  execu¬ 
tives  will  have  broader  administrative 
duties,  and  will  continue  to  supervise 
the  following  activities:  Gould — News 
and  Newsphotos;  Starzel — Traffic  and 
Membership;  Jagger — Editorial  Per¬ 
sonnel,  AP-Features,  Promotion;  Mil¬ 
ler— Washington  Bureau. 

Explaining  the  new  appointments. 
Cooper  said: 

“The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  20  years.  The 
scope  of  the  services  has  been  ex- 
cxpanded  to  include  news  features, 
newsphotos,  interpretative  news  cov¬ 
erage,  and  many  special  operations 
such  as  the  local  news  coverage  in 
New  York  City. 

"Wholly-owned  affiliated  companies 
have  been  formed,  such  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Ltd.,  distributing  news 
and  newsphoto  services  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  La  Prensa  Asociada,  per¬ 
forming  similar  functions  in  Latin 
America,  and  Press  Association,  Inc., 
carding  on  special  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

"During  this  creative  period,  the 
administrative  work  was  of  necessity 
done  through  the  general  manager’s 
otBce,  but  with  coming  to  fruition  of 
'•'•ny  of  these  efforts,  an  essential  de¬ 
cree  of  departmentalization  has  been 


“The  appointment  of  four  assistant 
general  managers,  therefore,  repre¬ 
sents  a  logical  step  in  evolution  of  the 
administrative  organization.” 

Formerly,  Gould  and  Jagger  were 
executive  assistants,  Starzel  was  traf¬ 
fic  executive,  and  Miller  chief  of 
bureau  at  Washington.  Gould  con¬ 
tinues  in  his  corporate  office  of  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  and  Starzel  and 


up  the  present  AP  .sports  staff. 

Gould  was  appointed  personnel  di¬ 
rector  Sept.  1,  1938.  On  Dec.  17,  1941, 
Gould  assumed  the  duties  of  Executive 
News  Editor  Byron  Price  when  Price 
left  to  become  Director  of  Censorship, 
and  in  March,  1942,  Gould  gave  up 
his  personnel  work  in  order  to  devote 
full  time  to  the  administration  of  the 
news  and  newsphoto  reports  as  exec- 


Byron  Price  Liberalizes 
Censorship  Code 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  13— Byron  Price 
has  given  publishers  a  liberalized 
code  of  newspaper  practice  with  an 
admonition  to  resist  attempts  by  un¬ 
authorized  censors  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  would  not  pass 
judgment  on  whether  press  freedom  is 
being  lost,  but  he  decried  the  “dan¬ 
gerous  psychology”  which,  he  said,  is 
creeping  into  newspaper  offices  —  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  editors  to 
accept  orders  as  to  what  they  may  or 
may  not  publish.  The  instances  he 
cited  concerned  attempts  by  officials 
in  whom  no  censorship  power  is 
vested. 

“A  DoRgorous  Thing” 

“It  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  he  repeat¬ 
ed  for  emphasis,  “when  the  notion 
gets  around  that  anyone  can  walk  into 
a  newspaper  office  and  tell  an  editor 
what  he  may  publish.” 

The  revised  code  carries  no  new 
“requests”  and  should  create  no  prob¬ 
lems  of  interpretation,  Mr.  Price  said. 
He  complimented  the  Washington 
correspondents  on  intelligent  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  rules  to  date,  but  said  it 


is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  some  of  the 
editors  do  not  understand  them  as 
well  as  their  Washington  representa¬ 
tives  do. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  press  to  resist  tmauthor- 
ized  interference,  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  caused  the  following  "Special 
Note”  to  be  printed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  revised  copy: 

“The  Code  of  Wartime  Practices  is 
issued  pursuant  to  instructions  by  the 
President,  who  commissioned  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  to  supervise  do¬ 
mestic  voluntary  censorship. 

“You  are  reminded  that  whenever 
anyone  else,  in  any  part  of  the  coim- 
try,  makes  a  request  which  appears 
unreasonable  or  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Code,  you  are  at  liberty  to  appeal 
at  once  to  the  Office  of  Censorship. 

“Much  confusion  would  be  avoided 
if  such  appeals  were  more  fre¬ 
quent.” 

Mr.  Price’s  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
vision,  to  a’ special  press  conference, 
was  interrupt^  by  a  question  whether 
thought  is  being  given  to  termination 
of  voluntary  censorship.  The  Director 


utive  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 

Starzel  joined  the  AP  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice  in  February,  1929,  and  served  in 
several  editorial  and  administrative 
capacities  before  he  was  named  traf¬ 
fic  executive  in  charge  of  AP  traffic 
and  membership  in  January,  1942.  He 
transferred  to  New  York  from  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  was  chief  of 
bureau. 

Jagger,  before  his  appointment  as 
executive  assistant  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  promotion  and  supervising 
AP  Features  last  April,  had  been  AP 
general  financial  editor  for  nearly 
eight  years.  He  joined  the  AP  in 
1927  in  New  York  as  night  city  editor, 
having  been  city  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Bulletin. 

Jagger  became  New  York  financial 
editor  in  1930  and  in  1935  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  post  of  general  financial 
editor.  In  this  capacity  he  also  di¬ 
rected  AP’s  general  election  services. 
In  1933  Jagger  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  World  Economic  Conference  in 
London  after  which  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Paris  developing  other  economic  news. 

Miller  joined  the  AP  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1932  and  was  transferred  to 
New  York  in  September,  1933,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  foreign  desk, 
the  membership  department  and  later 
the  general  desk.  In  1935  he  went  to 
Kansas  City  as  night  news  editor  and 
in  1936  to  Salt  Lake  City  as  chief  of 
bureau.  He  took  charge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Delaware  service  in  1937  as 
chief  of  bureau,  first  at  Harrisburg 
and  later  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1941  came  to  New  York 
again,  this  time  to  become  executive 
assistant  in  charge  of  membership  and 
promotion.  In  June,  1942,  he  was 
named  AP  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  after  the  death  of  Brian  Bell. 


replied  that  there  already  is  a  “trend” 
in  that  direction,  as  evidenced  in  re¬ 
laxed  rules  then  being  announced.  He 
said  there  is  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  people  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  features  of  the  system 
for  a  brief  period  beyond  the  end  of 
the  war  “but  my  personal  hope  is  that 
censorship  will  end  when  the  shooting 
ends.” 

AdministratioR  ChoRge 

An  important  change  in  administra¬ 
tion  sets  the  Office  of  Censorship  up 
as  an  appropriate  authority  for  clear¬ 
ance  of  any  news  which  it  may  con¬ 
sider  proper.  Heretofore  the  Code 
has  requested  that  various  kinds  of 
information  be  withheld  “except  when 
such  information  is  made  available 
for  publication  by  appropriate  au¬ 
thority.”  The  revision  adds  to  the 
quoted  section,  this  language:  “.  . .  or 
is  specifically  cleared  by  the  Office 
of  Censorship.”  That  step  was  taken 
because  of  the  belief  in  the  Price 
office  that  newspapers  are  suppressing 
news  without  valid  reason — “led  by 
overzealousness  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  having  no  security  value,  on  the 
advice  of  persons  having  no  au¬ 
thority.” 

The  principal  changes  in  the  Codes, 
in  order  as  listed  by  the  Censor,  are: 

“1.  Heretofore  the  preamble  has 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


BiU  Of  Rights 
Honored  In  Service 
At  Zenger  Shrine 

Odell  and  Dear  Warn 

Against  Press  Curbs  .  .  . 

Other  Observances  Held 

Declaring  that  “no  five  words  in  the 
English  language  mean  more  to  the 
people  of  America  than  ‘the  Freedom 
of  th6  Press,’  ’’  Wallace  Odell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  warned  last  week  that 
unless  that  freedom  is  maintained, 
“the  world  will  enter  into  a  darkness, 
the  blackness  of  which  will  exceed 
anything  ever  known.” 


U.  S.  MILLS  OFFER  30-POUND  PAPER  ON  OPA  OKAY 

FOLLOWING  approval  this  week  by  the  OPA  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  plan  (E  &  P,  Dec.  11,  page  7)  to  offer  30-pound  newsprint  to  its 
customers  during  January  and  February  at  a  $5  per  ton  premium.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learned  that  other  U.  S.  newsprint  manufacturers  are  planning  to 
supply  the  paper  on  a  trial  basis.  Following  the  60-day  trial,  the  OPA  will 
require  an  examination  of  mill  records  to  substantiate  charging  the  extra  $5 
which  brings  the  base  price  to  $63  per  ton.  According  to  a  Dec.  16  ANPA 
Bulletin  several  successful  trial  runs  of  the  30-pound  stock  have  been  made 
in  addition  to  the  Scripps-Howard  experiments  previously  reported  in  E  &  P. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  printed  475,000  copies  using  lighter  paper  from  the 
St.  Croix  Paper  Company.  Two-thirds  of  the  rolls  used  were  30-pound  stock 
and  the  rest  was  28-pound.  It  was  reported  readers  could  not  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  press  room  operation  was  satisfactory  in  both  cases.  The  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  and  Herald-Express  has  also  successfuly  experimented  with  the 
lighter  paper  made  by  the  Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  The  Chicago 
Herald-American  Dec.  14  and  15  reported  successful  trials  with  paper  made 
by  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.  In  addition  to  these  manufac¬ 
turers,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  the  Wright  Paper  Company  and  the 
Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation  are  making  the  lighter  paper. 


istoric  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  East-  U.P.  NAMES  JACK  BISCO  CHI.  SUN  AGAIN  APPLIES  FOR  AP  MEMBERSHIP 


historic  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  East- 

Chester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  in  celebration  B.sco  "-"’ed  general  sales  maa 


of  the  152nd  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 


ager  of  the  United  Press  Dee.  15  by  Hugh 
Baillie,  president.  In  addition  to  his  new 


THE  Chicago  Sun  again  has  filed  application  for  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press,  Editor  &  Pubusher  learned  this  week.  Robert  L.  McLean,  of  the 


ican  Bill  of  Rights.  The  service  was  ^.|l  assistant  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president  of  the  AP,  stated  the  application  would  take 

the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  obser-  business  manager,  which  he  has  occupied  normal  course  and  probably  be  presented  to  the  AP  Board  of  Directors 
vances  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul's,  now  several  years. '  Bisco  has  served  in  vari-  at  its  January  meeting.  The  Sun’s  first  application  in  1942  was  turned  down 
a  national  shrine  to  the  niemory  of  and  business  capacities  with  the  by  the  AP  membership  at  its  annual  meeting  that  year  and  ultimately  pre- 

John  Peter  Zenger,  German  immigrarff  United  Press  since  1930.  He  succeeds  as  cipitated  the  government’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  press  association, 
printer,  whose  fight  early  in  the  18th  general  sales  manager  Edwin  Moss  Wil- 

Century  for  a  publisher’s  right  to  liams,  now  vice-president  and  general  .  .  „  i  t  •!  •  m* 

print  the  truth,  inspired  establishment  business  manager.  the  Constitution.  “We  know  we  n^ust  XalDGrty  SniP  NQIUGCI 

of  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  U.  S. - have  these  rights,  he  declared,  but  p  \KT 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Harold  Weigle,  rec-  ,ess  of  its  truth,  and  his  acquittal  es-  has  shown  that  often  men  I"  OI  ttCQpn  W.  BCffneS 

tor  of  the  church,  and  member  of  the  tablished  the  free  press  principles  later  ’'f®  appreciate  The  first  American  reporter  to  be 

Tortooi-  Momrtrial  Fund  com-  _ _ . _ i  -re-Li-  them.  Or  to  Understand  the  value  Irilled  while  eoverincr  the  war  Ralnii 


national  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  com 
mittee,  conducted  the  service. 

Dear  Decries  Regulation 


2—  i,l«  0*11  v-**— i-j.  tiiciii.  V/1  uiiucriaMtivi  wit:  vaiwt 

^  ^  ^  rights  they  have  they  must  set 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  Sub-Treasury  other  men  suffer  under  tyranny, 


them.  Or  to  understand  the  value  kiHed  while  covering  the  war,  Ralph 
of  the  rights  they  have  they  must  see  w.  Barnes,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Building  in  New  York  City,  one  of 


low  other  men  suiter  under  tyranny,  correspondent,  was  honored  Dec.  10 
“But  in  spite  of  all  oppressors  these  by  the  launching  of  a  Liberty  ship 


Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  ol  the  me  14  original  copies  of  the  Bill  of  rights  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  immor-  named  after  him  at  the  Henrv  W  I 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journa  Righte  was  exhibited.  Tl^  copy  to  be  tality,  because  since  these  concep-  Kaiser  shipyards  Portland  Ore.  I 

and  former  presideiff  of  the  American  used  by  the  Book  and  Author  (Commit-  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  Mr.  Barnes  covered  the  European 

Newspai^r  Publishers  j®®  ^he  Fourth  War  I^an  Drive  will  were  established,  no  tyrant  has  long  scene  for  the  Herald  Tribune  from  k_ 

expressed  concern  over  the  ^ppa  be  presented  to  the  Library  of  Con-  extinguished  them.  We  will  fight  to  1926  to  Nov.  18,  1940,  when  the  British 

<»nt1v  r#»Rtlpss  Will  and  wish  or  pres-  t?ress  at  the  conclu.sion  of  the  drive  _ _ >»  ,  .  ,  .  ,  *  ,  .  i 


ently  restless  will  and  wish  of  pres-  gress  at  the  conclusion  of  the  drive 
ent-day  officialdom  to  subject  the  by  its  present  owner. 


see  that  none  ever  does.’ 


press  as  a  whole  to  regulation.”  me  i-vauonai  oroaacasimg  v^om-  /^upvCT  PP 

Although  the  press  has  no  greater  pany,  in  connection  with  a  week’s  pro-  V./nniS>L^ 
claim  to  perfection  than  any  other  gram  commemorating  the  Bill  of  Chrysler  Corporation  has  announced  COL.  MACY  NAMED 
human  thing,  said  Mr.  Dear,  it  is  Rights,  devoted  parts  of  several  broad-  <^at  its  con^tract  with  the  J.  Walter  Washington,  Dec.  16— Col.  J.  Noel 
amenable  to  lawful  process  for  any  casts  to  the  observance.  For  Dec.  TTiompson  Co.  would  be  discontinued  publisher  of  the  Westchester 

invasion  of  right  that  it  commits,  and  18,  at  1:30  p.m.  EWT,  it  plans  a  drama-  Jan.  1,  when  the  Thompson  firm  tekes  County  Newspapers,  has  been  ap- 


The  National  Broadcasting  Corn- 


bomber  in  which  he  was  flying 
crashed  into  a  Yugoslav  mountain. 


Although  the  press  has  no  greater  pany,  in  connection  with  a  week’s  pro¬ 
claim  to  perfection  than  any  other  gram  commemorating  the  Bill  of 


should  be  protected  against  govern- 


10,  aiiraup  m.  i:,wi,ii;piansaarama-  uan.  x,  wnen  uie  xnoinpson  urii.  County  Newspapers,  has  been  ap- 

tization  of  the  Zenger  trial  over  a  net-  over  representation  of  the  Ford  Motor  pointed  ^hief  of  the  press  section  d 


mental  attacks  against  the  basic  free-  work  of  110  stations,  to  be  followed  by  Co.  Schedules  in  ^to  and  comic  sec-  Department.  Colonel  Macy, 

dom  guaranteed  it  by  the  Bill  of  a  talk  from  St.  Paul  s  Church  by  John  tions  placed  by  Thompson  will  be  ^ho  came  into  the  War  Department  as  -e 
Rights.  R-  Hearst,  assistant  general  manager  completed,  the  company  said.  Four  ^  reserve  captain,  succeeds  Col.  r 


Rights.  tiearst,  assistant  general  manager  compieieu,  me  company  saiu.  rnur 

o  M-  no,...  /.ifoH  of  tfi®  Hearst  Newspapers.  firms  will  carry  on  the  Chrysler  ac- 

II,  Gov.  Charles  Edison  of  New  Jer-  count-McCann  Erickson  for  the 

ere  "  ®  attemnt  at  in  issued  a  statement  in  observance  Chrysler  Division;  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 

on  I  of  Bill  of  Rights  Day  in  which  he  for  Dodge  passenger  cars  and  De  Soto; 

nnge  ?ropdnm  nf  the  nress  ^^g^d  against  a  complacent  attitude  Ross  Roy  for  Dodge  Truck,  and  N.  W. 

S  Zenger  S  In  toward  fh,  rreodoms^u.ran.eed  by  Ayerl,  Son  for  Plymouth. 

dared  Mr.  Odell,  in  discussing  theAP  »%a^»  •lijri 

Tofin  Sr”" " “  Boren  Has  Bill  to  Make 

St.  Paul’s  is  on  the  grounds  where  _  «  _ 

an  election  was  held  in  1733  in  which  I  IfTflTAI*  IjllTV  h  TAO 

32  Quakers  were  denied  the  voting  A  (A  L  AX 

privilege  by  Governor  Cosby.  Zenger’s 

fearless  criticism  of  that  action  in  his  WASHINGTON,  Dec.  14— A  bill  to  Boren  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
New  York  Weekly  Journal  resulted  in  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  as  Treasury  Department  that  its  customs 
the  famous  libel  prosecution  in  which  to  the  duty-free  status  of  light  weight  officers  were  not  following  the  Con- 
Zenger,  brilliantly  defended  by  An-  newsprint  imported  from  Canada  has  gressional  intent  when  they  set  up 
drew  Hamilton,  was  declared  not  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep.  sizes  and  weights  as  the  yardsticks  by 
guilty.  According  to  the  law  of  that  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  which  “standard  newsprint”  is  mea- 
time,  Zenger’s  printing  of  the  matter  the  special  committee  inquiring  into  sured  for  tariff  purposes.  The  Treas- 
in  question  was  punishable,  regard-  the  paper  supply  problem.  ury  preferred  a  statutory  directive. 

The  tariff  law  provision  exempting  War  Production  Board  and  the 


firms  will  carry  on  the  Chrysler  ac-  Ernest  Dupuy,  who  has  been  as- 
count--M^ann  Erickson  for  the 


Boren  Has  Bill  to  Make 
Lighter  Paper  Duty  Free 


ury  preferred  a  statutory  directive. 
The  War  Production  Board  and  the 
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“standard  newsprint”  from  duty  but  Canadian  government  are  lending 
failing  to  define  the  product  has  re-  their  support  to  experiments  in  the 
suited  in  exclusion  of  paper  of  cer-  manufacture  and  use  of  lighter  weight 
tain  sizes,  and  the  suggestion  was  and  re-use  of  paper, 

made  to  the  Boren  Committee  by  Some  opposition  may  be  made  to  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  Boren  Bill.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  News 
sociation  that  a  definition  of  “stand-  Service  Bureau,  New  York  City, 

ard”  be  written  to  embrace  “news-  claims  many  of  the  pioints  made  in 
print  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  fsvor  of  a  30-pound  weight  are  based 
newspapers.”  The  new  bill  (H.  R.  fulse  notions.  For  instance,  he  has 


3837)  seeks  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Mora  Prinfing  Surface 


said,  an  average  of  25%  sulphite  will 
be  required  to  produce  paper  of  that 
weight  with  sufficient  strength  to  run 


It  had  been  testified  that  lighter  on  highspeed  paper  machines  and 
weight  paper  would  give  more  print-  through  highspe^  pi-esses.  That 
ing  surface  to  the  same  tonnage  and  would  require  8%  more  wood  than  is 
narrower  widths  would  save  wasteful  used  in  making  32-pound  print  paper. 


cutting  in  pressrooms. 


and  would  raise  the  cost  $4  to  $5  a 


Before  introducing  the  bill.  Rep.  ton,  according  to  his  computations. 


TREGASKIS  ON  MEND 

Richard  L.  Tregaskis,  International 
News  Service  war  correspondent,  who 
recently  sustained  a  serious  head  in¬ 
jury  while  covering  the  Italian  front, 
is  recovering  and  will  i-eturn  home 
in  two  weeks  for  a  rest,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor- 
in-chief,  at  the  Banshee  luncheon,  Dec. 
16,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-14,  1944  —  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jail.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  Annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-21 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  21-22 — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  war  con¬ 
ference,  Washington.  0 

Jan.  21-22  —  Wyoming  Press  >, 
Assn.,  annual  winter  meeting, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Lara-  ^ 
mie. 
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•OR  DECEMBER  18,  1943 

Dabot  Awards  Made 
ro  Three  Journalists 

Gold  Medals  Granted  to  Cuban,  Mexican  and 
American  lor  Service  to  International 
Friendship  in  Western  Hemisphere 


lISTINGUISHED  journalistic  service 
in  advancing  international  friend- 
aip  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
scognized  Dec.  14  when  three  Maria 
Joors  Cabot  gold  medals  were 
[Warded  in  New  York  City  at  a  Co- 
imbia  University  convocatiorj  to  a 
uban,  a  Mexican,  and  an  American 
iurnalist  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
jtler,  president  of  the  university, 
tie  convocation  was  followed  by  a 
nner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
noring  the  winners,  Dr.  Pedro  Cue, 
roprietor  and  director  of  the  Havana 
tXiba)  El  Mundo;  Senor  Rodrigo  de 
lano,  president  and  director  general 
i  the  Mexico  City  Excelsior,  and  Ed- 
ard  Tomlinson,  advisor  and  analyst 
1  inter-American  affairs  to  the  Blue 
etwork,  Inc. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards  were 
itablished  in  1939  and  endowed  by 
T.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston, 
ho  was  present  at  this  fifth  award- 
ig,  to  give  recognition  to  Journalists 
nd  newspapers,  syndicates  or  press 
ssociations  for  noteworthy  achieve- 
lent  in  promoting  inter-American 
ilidarity. 

Citatient  Read 

Receiving  the  awards.  Dr.  Cue  was 
ited  for  his  courage  and  independ- 
nce,  influential  in  strengthening  the 
olitical  and  economic  friendship  be- 
wten  Cuba  and  the  United  States; 
enor  Llano  for  his  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  international 
riendship  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,”  and  Edward 
'omlinson  for  his  ability  in  interpret- 
ng  the  American  i>€oples  to  each 
ther. 

Praising  journalists  as  ‘'pioneers  in 
!ie  advancement  of  inter-American 
riendship  and  solidarity”  since  the 
arly  19th  Century,  Dean  Carl  W. 
Lckerman  of  the  Columbia  University 
Iraduate  School  of  Journalism,  wel- 
smed  Dr.  Cabot  at  the  Convocation. 
Dr.  Cue  also  labelled  the  Maria 
loors  Cabot  awards  as  a  valuable 
ontribution  to  world  solidarity,  de- 
laring  that  the  future  of  the  world 
es  in  the  projection  of  the  Pan- 
Jnerican  juridical  order  to  the  whole 
wld  as  a  forceful  but  peace-bring- 
ig  method  of  solving  international 
ifferences. 

In  his  speech  Senor  Llano  recalled 
le  days  ‘‘When  news  promotion  and 
)urnalistic  understanding  were  so  far 
part  .  .  .  that  miscomprehension  and 
ilse  judgment  generally  ruled  the 
'oughts  of  even  very  brilliant  edi- 
)rial  writers.  Really,”  he  said,  “it 
:ems  only  yesterday  when  we  in 
atin  America  used  to  learn  more 
distant  continents  than  about 
br  own  neighbors.” 

Healthier  Dissemination  of  News 
Noting  that  this  situation  has 
ranged  greatly,  especially  since  the 
resent  war,  and  that  “an  intelligent 
pproach  in  the  relations  between  our 
^publics  requires,  as  its  derivative, 
le  necessity  of  better  news,  of  re- 
ible  news,”  he  expressed  his  belief 
at  one  of  the  first  issues  to  be  con- 
tiered  by  future  Pan-American  con- 
rences  “will  be  that  pertaining  to  a 
ore  ample  and  healthier  dissemina- 
on  of  news.” 

A  better  understanding  of  the  aid 
w  countries  south  of  us  have  con¬ 


tributed  toward  furthering  the  war 
against  the  Axis  was  urged  by  Tom¬ 
linson  in  his  speech  following -the  din¬ 
ner.  Citing  their  vulnerability  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  he  praised  their 
readiness  in  joining  with  us  and  the 
value  of  the  bases  and  raw  materials 
they  have  furnished  as  pay  for  lend- 
lease,  concluding  that  without  their 
help  and  cooperation,  "we  would  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  fight  this  war 
successfully.” 

Dr.  Cue  gave  up  two  successful 
careers,  law  and  politics,  to  enter  the 
newspaper  business,  and  in  four  years 
has  made  El  Mimdo  an  influential  and 
highly  respected  paper  devoted  to  the 


advancement  of  Cuba  and  friendship 
with  the  other  American  Republics. 

Born  in  Santa  Clara,  Aug.  28,  1895, 
Dr.  Cue  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Havana,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1916.  After  graduation  he  returned 
as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
and  assistant  to  Dr.  Ricardo  Dolz, 
later  his  law  partner. 

Fled  to  U.  S. 

He  actively  entered  politics  in  1931 
when  he  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  defense  of  a  group  of  young  men 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  Ma¬ 
chado  regime.  During  the  trials,  the 
leader  of  the  Cuban  Senate  was  assas¬ 
sinated  and  the  defending  attorneys 
accused.  Two  of  the  attorneys  were 
slain,  but  Dr.  Cue,  Dr.  Dolz  and  one 
other  took  refuge  in  the  Uruguayan 
Embassy,  and  after  three  months 
found  voluntary  exile  in  the  United 
States  until  after  Machado’s  down¬ 
fall. 

When  the  group  returned  to  Cuba 
in  1933,  Dr.  Cue  became  a  member  of 
El  Conjunto  Nacional  Democratico, 
a  national  council  which  attempted  to 
serve  as  a  provisional  government 
until  a  new  legal  government  could 
be  established,  and  in  1936  was  elected 
to  the  Cuban  Senate. 

After  three  years  in  the  Senate,  Dr. 
Cue,  impatient  for  a  broader  field  in 
which  to  work  for  national  advance¬ 
ment,  organized  his  own  company. 


and  assumed  control  of  El  Mundo 
Feb.  1,  1939,  and  after  three  months 
took  over  active  direction  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  resigning  his  political  connec¬ 
tions  and  closing  his  law  office. 

This  independence  of  politics  be¬ 
came  a  cornerstone  of  El  Mundo  pol¬ 
icy  when  Dr.  Cue  laid  down  the  rule, 
unique  in  Cuban  journalism,  that  no 
employe  dealing  with  the  gathering 
or  writing  of  news  could  hold  any 
governmental  position. 

Started  as  Reporter 

Rodrigo  de  Llano  started  newspaper 
work  as  a  cub  reporter  when  he  was 
16  years  old,  and  rose  rapidly  through 
the  ranks  to  become  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Excelsior,  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  of  Mexico. 

Born  in  Monterrey  on  April  a,  1890, 
he  went  to  work  on  the  Spanish  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Monterrey  News  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1906.  Two  years  later  he 
became  a  reporter  for  El  Imparcial  in 
Mexico,  D.F. 

He  showed  such  talent  that  two 
years  later,  when  only  20,  he  was 
named  chief  reporter,  and  in  another 
♦wo  years,  appointed  news  editor. 


In  those  years  of  hectic  Mexican 
politics,  Senor  de  Llano  built  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  himself,  and  El  Imparcial 
became  the  most  widely  read  daily  in 
Mexico.  Even  then  a  firm  believer 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
his  stories  from  Vera  Cruz  at  the 
time  of  the  American  occupation  in 
1914  are  still  quoted  as  examples  of 
what  a  brilliant  reporter  may  accom¬ 
plish  when  he  is  guided  by  a  desire 
to  foster  good  will  between  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries. 

In  1917,  when  Excelsior  was  found¬ 
ed,  Senor  de  Llano  came  to  New  York 
as  its  representative.  He  is  credited 
with  placing  his  newspaper  at  the 
forefront  of  Mexican  dailies  in  the 
field  of  American  news. 

From  1924  to  1929,  Senor  de  Llano 
served  as  director  general  of  Excelsior 
in  Mexico,  but  when  the  newspaper 
changed  owners  resigned  to  return 
to  his  post  as  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent.  Only  two  years  later,  however, 
he  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  both 
administrative  and  editorial  functions 
of  the  newspaper.  In  a  period  of  ex¬ 
treme  economic  depression,  he  lifted 
the  company  out  of  its  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  changing  it  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  owned  entirely  by  its  writers, 
reporters,  pressmen,  artists,  and  other 
employes. 

During  the  first  World  War  Edward 
Tomlinson  spent  two  years  overseas. 
After  the  armistice,  he  studied  at  Ed- 


7 

inburgh,  specializing  in  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  became  convinced  that  the 
future  of  American  trade  lay  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  vast  potential  markets  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

His  writings  'on  this  subject  began 
to  appear  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  United  States  soon  after 
his  first  trip  to  South  America  in 
1922.  Since  that  time,  through  the 
media  of  newspapers,  magazines,  ra¬ 
dio,  lectures,  and  books,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  interpreting  for  the 
people  of  North  America  the  political, 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  other 
American  republics. 

He  began  broadcasting  his  “News 
and  Comment  on  the  Other  Americas” 
in  1931  and  has  since  broadcast  from 
all  of  the  American  nations  and  has 
covered  for  United  States  listeners 
every  important  inter-American  con¬ 
ference.  Last  June  the  Blue  Network 
named  Mr.  Tomlinson  as  advisor  and 
analyst  on  Inter-American  Affairs  to 
the  network,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Twenty-five  Cabot  awards  have 
been  made.  Four  went  to  Argentina, 
three  to  Brazil,  three  to  Chile,  two  to 
Colombia,  three  to  Cuba,  one  to  Hon¬ 
duras,  one  to  Mexico,  two  to  Peru, 
two  to  Uruguay,  and  four  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  gave 
a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  winners 
Wednesday.  Speakers  were  Joseph  T. 
Mackey,  president  of  the  company, 
James  Wright  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Galle- 
tano  Quesada,  Cuban  consul,  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  managing  editor  of  die 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of 
last  year’s  prize  winners,  and  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mr.  de  Llano  was  the  only  award 
winner  able  to  be  present  at  the 
luncheon.  Dr.  Cue  was  represented 
by  Alfredo  Pa.scual,  a  reporter  on  El 
Mundo. 

Taylor  Invades  Nazi 
Enibassy  for  Interview 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  Scripps-Howard 
correspondent,  dropped  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  embassy  in  Madrid  last  week  and 
.sent  its  occupants  into  a  dither. 

With  true  American  journalistic 
enterprise,  Taylor  undertook  to  inter¬ 
view  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich  Dieckhoff. 
German  ambassador  once  upon  a  time 
to  the  United  States  and  now  to  Spain. 
The  ambassador,  apparently  become 
shy,  would  not  be  interviewed,  but 
Taylor’s  story  of  how  he  did  not  get 
to  see  the  honorable  Dieckhoff,  and  of 
the  consternation  he  caused  among 
the  embassy’s  secretarial  staff,  made 
an  amusing  tale  Dec.  9. 

Having  in  mind,  no  doubt,  that  their 
visitor  was  the  author  of  “Men  in 
Motion,”  the  secretaries  proceeded  to 
provide  material  for  a  sequel,  by  pop¬ 
ping  in  and  out  of  the  reception  room 
like  so  many  ducks  in  a  shooting 
gallery.  Under  the  headline  “All  Iss 
Confusion  in  Der  Embassy!”  the  story 
told  of  Taylor’s  encounter  with  five 
secretaries,  each  asking  the  same 
question,  “You  are  here  why?”  and 
each  being  told  “I  am  an  American 
newspaperman  and  I  have  come  to  see 
the  Ambassador.” 

After  repeated  confirmation,  the 
Ambassador  decided  that  an  American 
newspaperman  was  probably  there  to 
.see  him.  He  conveyed  his  regrets  via 
Secretary  No.  5,  and  said  he  would 
be  happy  to  give  an  interview  after 
the  German  victory. 

“Do  you  think  your  leader  will  give 
me  an  interview  too  after  the  German 
victory?”  asked  Taylor. 

“That  I  do  not  know,”  said  the 
secretary. 


Cabot  award  winners  and  guests  at  the  dinner  are,  left  to  right;  Rodrigo  de  Llano, 
president  and  director,  Excelsior,  Mexico,  D.  F.;  Dr.  Pedro  Cue,  proprietor  and  direc¬ 
tor,  El  Mundo,  Havana,  Cuba;  Rear  Admiral  William  O.  Sears,  USN;  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism;  Edward  Tomlin¬ 
son,  adviser  and  analyst  on  inter-American  affairs  for  the  Blue  Network. 
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Miami  (Fla.)  News 
Adopting  New 
9-Column  Size 

Net  10%  Saving  Estimated 
.  .  .  Move  Made  to  Offset 
Next  Year's  Paper  Cut 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  oti 
Dec.  20,  will  take  a  pioneering  step 
in  the  conservation  of  newsprint 
which  may  permanently  alter  the  face 
of  American  newspapers,  according  to 
Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor.  In 
Older  to  meet  the  forthcoming  addi¬ 
tional  cut  in  its  newsprint  quota  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  any  of  its  .services  to 
readers,  the  Daily  News  will  go  into 
a  nine-column  format,  he  said. 

“In  the  face  of  general  skeptici.sm 
that  space  could  be  saved  by  .switch¬ 
ing  from  eight  12-ein  columns  to  nine 
lOVz-em  cofumns.  preliminary  tests 
of  resetting  solid  news  pages  in  the 
new  width  proved  that  approximately 
9%  more  type  of  the  same  size  could 
l)e  put  into  nine  column  pages.”  Mr. 
Welch  said.  “Greater  savings  are  made 
on  pages  containing  art.  and  tabular 
matter  such  as  markets.  The  narrower 
width  automatically  gains  12*^^^  more 
column-inches  of  display  advertising. 
An  additional  gain  of  will  be 

gained  by  reducing  the  width  of  the 
roll  from  67  to  66  inches.  Altogether 
the  saving  is  more  than  10%,  or  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  first  quarter 
1944  newsprint  cut. 

Daily's  Staf.m.nt 

In  announcing  the  change  the  Daily 
News  told  its  readers: 

“This  .  .  .  means  that  when  the  1944 
newsprint  cut  is  made  the  Daily  News 
will  not  have  to  deprive  its  readers 
of  one  inch  of  news  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial,  nor  withdraw  from  its  adver¬ 
tisers  their  opportunity  to  state  their 
messages  to  the  buying  public,  nor 
drop  a  single  subscriber  from  its  cir¬ 
culation  list.  Without  this  adventure 
in  mechanical  ingenuity,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  News  to  sacrifice 
its  service  in  one  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  fields  or  in  a  combination  of  the 
three.” 

Although  mothered  by  wartime 
necessity,  the  innovation  is  regarded 
by  officials  of  the  News  as  something 
that  may  well  be  adopted  by  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  and  be 
carried  over  as  standard  practice  in 
the  peacetime  years.  Shortly  after 
the  first  World  War  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  changing  from  the  then  traditional 
seven-column  format  into  the  eight- 
column  style  which  has  now  been  in 
universal  use  for  many  years.  The 
Miami  Metropolis,  ancestor  of  the 
News,  was  among  the  first  newspapers 
to  go  to  the  eight-column  page,  mak¬ 
ing  the  changeover  on  January  17, 
1921. 

Art  is  tailored  to  fit  the  new  meas¬ 
ure.  Syndicated  features,  such  as 
cross  word  puzzles,  are  being  shrunk 
to  size  in  the  stereotype  room.  Where 
that  process  is  inadequate,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  made  through  photo-engraving. 
All  datelines,  in  2  column  measure, 
except  on  page  one.  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  All  short  items  will  be 
set  in  single  paragraph.  The  head 
dress  will  be  altered  to  fit  into  thi> 
new  scheme. 

National  advertisers  and  agencies 
have  been  contacted  and  asked  to  co¬ 
operate.  For  the  time  being,  national 
plates  will  be  resized  either  by  trim¬ 
ming  or,  where  necessary’,  by  photo¬ 
engraving.  Presently  it  is  hoped  the 
advertiser.s  and  agencies  will  gear 
their  production  to  the  new  format. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  cost  of 
production  per  page  will  ri.se  under 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


the  new  schedule,  but  overall  costs 
will  remain  fairly  stable. 

The  program  was  begun  experi¬ 
mentally  in  mid-October  when  the 
classified  pages  were  put  on  a  nine- 
coltimn  basis.  All  classified  copy  is 
set  solid  agate.  The  result  of  these 
and  certain  minor  mechanical  econo¬ 
mies  was  that  40%  more  advertisers 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  same 
space  than  under  the  old  scheme. 

"Advisoir"  Order 
Exempts  Press 
From  48-Hr.  Week 

WMC  Denies  It  Is  General 
Policy  But  at  Local 
Office  Discretion 

Washington,  Dec.  14 — The  sugges¬ 
tion  by  WMC  Chairman  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt  that  newspapers  be  included  in 
the  industrial  group  “commonly  ex¬ 
empted”  from  the  48-hour  work  week 
was  “advisory”  and  not  an  order  to 
the  field  offices  giving  it  the  force  of 
general  policy,  it  has  been  explained 
at  War  Manpower  Commission  offices. 

The  announcement  from  McNutt's 
office  said; 

“The  occupational  group  most  gen¬ 
erally  exempted  in  the  48-hour  week 
is  clerical  workers.  Industrial  groups 
most  commonly  exempted  are  news¬ 
papers,  utilities,  banks  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments.” 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  local  offices  of  WMC  in  the 
labor  shortage  areas  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  exemptions  and 
there  is  no  report  here  of  the  types 
of  business  or  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  been  permitted  to 
continue  on  the  shorter  week.  The 
field  of  authority  for  local  offices  is 
circumscribed  by  the  following  rules: 
exemptions  shall  be  granted  only  in 
cases  where  the  longer  work  week 
(1)  would  be  impractical  because  of 
the  nature  of  operations,  (2)  would 
not  contribute  to  any  reduction  of 
labor  requirements  and  (3)  weuld 
conflict  with  federal,  state  or  local 
laws  or  regulations. 

The  McNutt  announcement  was 
likened  at  WMC  offices  to  the  list  of 
deferrable  draft  registrants  announced 
from  time  to  time  by  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  Headquarters. 


A  SHIRT  FOR  FIELD 

Irv  Kupcinet,  Chicago  Times  col¬ 
umnist,  tells  how  Marshall  Field, 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
recently  accepted  an  invitation  to 
bowl  with  the  Sun  employes’  league. 
“The  chairman  of  the  League  phoned 
Field’s  secretary  to  find  out  what  size 
shirt  he  wears,"  says  Kupcinet  in  his 
column.  “  ‘We  all  wear  the  same 
shirts,  you  know,’  the  chairman  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘and  we’d  like  to  get  one  for 
Mr.  Field.’  The  secretary  replied  that 
the  chairman  needn’t  bother  because 
Mr.  Field  would  have  his  shirtmaker 
tailor  one  for  him.  .  .  .  'Oh,  don’t  have 
him  do  that,’  the  chairman  told  the 
.secretary  of  one  of  the  world’s  wealth¬ 
iest  men.  ‘we  can  get  him  one  for 
nothing!’  ” 

■ 

Charles  Gridley 
Elected  to  Head 
Gridiron  Club 

Chicago  Sun  Correspondent 
Is  Former  Head  ol 
National  Press  Club 

Washington,  Dec.  11 — Charles  Or¬ 
ville  Gridley,  for  the  past  two  years 
vice-president  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  noted  dinner  club  at  a  meeting 
today.  Tonight,  the  Gridironers  at¬ 
tended  a  banquet,  streamlined  in  at¬ 
tendance  because  of  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Gridley  is  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club  and  has 
been  honored  by  Washington  news¬ 
men  by  election  to  numerous  other 
journalistic  offices.  He  has  been  cor¬ 
respondent  here  for  many  years  for 
newspapers,  including  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Chicago  Sun. 

The  club,  as  usual,  selected  all  of  its 
officers  from  among  its  newspapermen 
members.  ’They  include:  Lyle  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  United  Press,  vice-president; 
Charles  G.  Ross,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  secretary;  Raymond  Z.  Henle, 
Pittsbxirgh  Post-Dispatch,  treasurer; 
Ernest  G.  Walker,  historian.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  members  are  Walker 
S.  Buel  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Richard  L.  Wil- 
.son  of  the  Des  Moines  Register. 


ANPA  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 

Above  er#  shown  mennbert  of  fh#  ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee  with  ANPA 
President  Noyes  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right  (standing)  are 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald;  B.  N.  Honea,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  George  N.  Dale,  Chairman;  (seated)  Walter  M.  Dear. 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  ANPA  P.esident.  The  fifth 
member  of  the  Committee,  James  Griffin,  Jr.,  Chicago  (HI.)  Times,  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken. 


Willard  Smith 
Succeeds  Hoyt 
As  SDX  President 

Domestic  Director  of  OWI 
Resigns  from  Fraternity  Pos 
.  .  .  Elmer  Davis  Initiated 

Washington,  Dec.  15 — Palmer  Huy; 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  editor  of  the  Portland  Oreyonkh 
on  leave  as  do¬ 
mestic  direclo! 
of  the  OWI,  at- 
nounced  his  res¬ 
ignation  from 
the  national 
journalistic  fra- 
ternity  post  at  a 
dinner  nieefeg 
tonight  at  die 
Statler  Hotel 
About  60  mem- 
bers  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  were 
present. 
Willard  Smith, 
associate  editor  of  the  Madison  Wis- 
consin  State  Journal,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Initiated  into  the  fraternity  were  15 
Washington  newspapermen,  including 
Elmer  Davis,  director  of  OWI.  Be¬ 
sides  Davis  the  new  professional  mem¬ 
bers  of  SDX  are:  Paul  Wooton. 
McGraw-Hill  Publications  and  th“ 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Dewt, 
Fleming,  Baltimore  Sun;  Charles  P, 
Trussell,  Nexo  York  Times;  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  Washington  Post;  Norman 
Baxter,  former  managing  editor  of  tie 
Washington  Post,  now  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  Forbes 
Campbell,  director  of  information  for 
agencies  headed  by  Leo  Crowley;  Dr, 
Diosdado  M.  Yap,  Bataan  Magazine: 
Sol  Taishoff,  Broadcasting  Magazine: 
Philip  Rodgers,  special  assistant  to  the 
domestic  director,  OWI;  Sir  Wilmott 
Lewis,  London  Times;  Cleorge  Lyot. 
OWI  deputy  director;  Thomas  L 
Stokes,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers; 
Barnet  Nover,  Washington  Post; 
Earnest  K.  Lindley,  Newsweek  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  toastmaster  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  was  elected  president  at  the  19<1 
convention  in  New  Orleans.  No  con¬ 
ventions  have  been  held  since  Pear! 
Harbor  and  the  new  president  was 
selected  by  mail  balloting.  Mr.  Hoyt 
leaves  Washington  to  return  to  tho 
Oregonian,  Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Blue  Rapids 
Kan.,  Feb.  17,  1895,  and  attendod 
school  in  Pawnee  City,  Neb.,  his  late 
home,  where  he  obtained  his  firs: 
newspaper  experience  as  a  printers 
devil  on  the  Pawnee  Chiej. 

He  was  attending  Grinnell  Collegf 
Grinnell,  la.,  at  the  outbreak  of  Worlc 
War  I,  enlisting  in  the  Army  froc 
there  and  serving  overseas  with  thi 
34th  and  3rd  Divisions.  After  servie 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  191! 
he  returned  to  Grinnell  where  he  w* 
initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi  am 
where  he  graduated  in  1921. 

Smith  was  editor  of  an  Iowa  weefc 
newspaper,  worked  for  Scripps-Ho* 
ard,  the  Cowles  newspapers  and  Ik 
United  Press  in  Des  Moines,  befoc 
his  transfer  to  Madison,  Wis.,  whw 
he  served  as  state  manager  of  Ik 
United  Press  for  15  years  before 
coming  associate  editor  of  the  Wi»- 
consin  State  Journal  last  year.  Dut’ 
ing  his  18  years’  service  with  Ik 
United  Press,  he  frequently  served* 
its  staff  at  Republican  and  Demoenk 
national  conventions.  As  a  vice 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  he  h* 
been  in  active  charge  of  its  profee 
sional  awards  program  for  the  last  t* 
years. 
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Duffy  Predicts  Post-War 
Increase  in  Advertising 

BBDdO  Vice-President  Draws 


ated 


Two-War  Comparison  .  .  .  Urges  Newspapers 
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To  Sell  Themselves  with  Showmanship 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


A  PREDICTION,  a  suggestion  and  an 

evaluation — these  are  what  Ben 
Duffy,  executive  vice-president  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
had  to  offer  newspapers  in  particular 
and  the  advertising  world  in  general 
when  he  was  interviewed  this  week. 
He  predicts  that  should  the  war  end 
soon,  advertising  will  gain  at  least 
25%  in  volume;  he  suggests  that  news¬ 
papers  increase  the  emotional  and 
personal  elements  in  their  salesman¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  medium  for 
advertising;  and  he  evaluates  the  cur¬ 
rent  handling,  as  well  as  certain  types, 
of  advertising. 

When  Mr.  Duffy  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  what  would  happen  to  adver¬ 
tising  after  the  war,  he  conducted  an 
informal  survey  of  BBD&O  account 
executives,  those  men  closest  to  de¬ 
velopments  in  their  specific  fields, 
and  discovered  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  men  handling  “war 
baby”  accounts,  all  agreed  advertising 
would  increase  after  the  war. 

Concrete  Facts 

Both  Mr.  Duffy  and  the  executives 
base  their  belief  on  several  concrete 
facts.  First  there  is  a  definite  par¬ 
allel,  shown  in  the  chart  below,  be¬ 
tween  the  development  of  advertising 
volume  in  the  first  World  War  and 
that  in  the  current  one.  Second,  he 
feels  not  only  that  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  this  medium  of  selling  better  now, 
but  also  that  the  disaster  that  came 
to  concerns,  which,  after  the  last  war, 
decided  unsolicited  demand  was 
enough  to  carry  them  without  adver¬ 
tising,  is  remembered  too  well  for 
business  to  again  risk  being  forgotten. 

Also,  the  BBD&O  executive  points 
out  that  in  many  cases  rebuilding  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  a  job  needing  adver¬ 
tising,  that  there  will  be  many  war- 
developed  industries,  which,  starting 
to  produce  consumer'  goods  for  the 
first  time,  will  need  advertising  to 
build  a  market  and  that  for  an  in¬ 
definite  length  of  time,  increasing  the 
longer  the  war  lasts,  many  non-essen¬ 
tial  industries  will  be  kept  to  limited 
production,  thereby  necessitating 
name-protecting  advertising. 

Comparison  Chart 

Following,  in  terms  of  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  two-war  comparison  of 
advertising  volume: 


World  War  I 

World 

War  11 

Year 

Voluvie 

Year 

Volume 

1914.... 

..  1300 

1939 . 

.  1800 

1915.:.. 

..  1300 

1940 . 

.  1800 

1916.... 

..  1400 

1941 . 

.  1900 

1917.... 

..  1500 

1942 . 

.  1800 

1918.... 

..  1400 

1943 . 

.  2000 

1919.... 

2000 

194? . 

.  2500 

1920.... 

..  2300 

194? . 

As  the  chart  indicates,  in  1919,  the 
first  year  after  the  last  war,  advertis¬ 
ing  showed  a  43%  gain,  whereas  the 
anticipated  gain  in  the  first  year 
after  this  war  is  a  conservative  25% 
gain. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  news- 
^per  advertising,  and  more  speci¬ 
fically  the  selling  of  newspapers  as  a 
medium,  Mr.  Duffy  explained  that  he 
fioes  not  feel  the  press  need  fear 
serious  inroads  on  its  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  by  other  media,  but  he  is  con¬ 


vinced  that  newspapers  can  and  should 
do  a  more  dramatic,  emotional  job 
of  selling  themselves. 

“Radio,”  he  stated,  “has  gotten  the 
plus  money  as  businesses  and  indus¬ 
tries  have  grown.”  Citing  various  ex¬ 
amples,  he  pointed  out  how  client 
after  client  is  still  using  just  as  much 
newspaper  and  magazine  space,  but 
putting  his  extra  money  in  radio  time. 
Also  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  radio  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  minutes  in  the  day,  and  beyond  a 
point  no  more  time  can  be  sold.  This 
latter  fact,  plus  the  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vantages  in  being  able  to  picture  items 


Ben  Duffy 


and  having  peimanancy,  he  feels, 
make  radio’s  bid  for  department  store 
advertising  less  of  a  threat  to  the 
press  than  it  might  otherwise  appear. 

However,  while  Mr.  Duffy  does  not 
believe  newspapers  will  lose  what 
they  have,  he  docs  think  that  by 
learning  from  radio,  they  can  acquire 
more  of  the  “plus”  advertising  money. 

Roving  Committee 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  should  have  a  roving 
committee.”  he  suggested,  “which 
would  go  into  communities,  get  busi¬ 
ness  men  together  and  show  them  how 
to  u.se  their  newspaper  space  effec¬ 
tively.” 

In  proof  that  this  method  would 
succeed,  Mr.  Duffy  brought  forth  sev¬ 
eral  presentations,  prepared  by  his 
agency  from  material  gathered  by 
such  sources  as  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Readership,  broken 
down  and  developed  by  the  agency 
for  specific  industries.  ’The  Continu¬ 
ing  Study,  which  is  read  and  studied 
by  all  BBD&O  executives  concerned. 
Mr.  Duffy  feels,  is  another  example  of 
the  greater  “know  how”  advertisers 
have  today.  “It  is  concrete  proof,” 
he  said,  “which  we  can  take  to  our 
clients  and  with  it  demonstrate  to 
them,  without  question,  that  our  ap¬ 
proach  is  right  for  them'  and  is  bring¬ 
ing  results.” 

With  material  from  the  study  and 
other  sources  developed  in  the  presen¬ 
tations  BBD&O  has  been  showing  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  different  industries 
how  their  advertising  should  be  pre¬ 


pared,  what  pages  and  positions  are 
most  effective  for  them  and  how  edi¬ 
torial  matter  affects  the  ads  on  a  page. 
The  degree  to  which  a  page  is  read,  he 
declared,  has  significant  bearing  on  the 
degree  to  which  an  ad  is  read,  and  he 
feels  strongly  that  newspapers  should 
do  as  radio,  and  instead  of  feeling  that 
it  is  to  their  disadvantage  to  let  it 
be  known  that  some  pages  are  read 
by  fewer  persons  than  others,  use  the 
information  to  sell  more  space.  Radio, 
he  said,  makes  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  for  many  purposes  evening 
time  is  more  favorable  than  morning, 
and  newspapers  can  succeed  by  show¬ 
ing  their  clients  that,  for  example,  an 
ad  on  a  news  page  with  a  map  will 
get  more  readership  than  one  on  a 
news  page  without  a  map,  selling 
them  the  space  and  then  proving  that 
the  ad  is  getting  attention. 

Showmanship 

“Radio,”  he  continued,  “with  spec¬ 
tacular  shows  and  salesmanship  gets 
itself  talked  about,  and  the  business 
man,  who  has  heard  his  wife  and  her 
friends  frequently  discussing  radio 
programs,  wanting  his  product  to  be 
talked  about,  asks  his  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  get  him  time  on 
the  radio.” 

This  showmanship,  this  quality  oi 
“being  talked  about”  is  what  Mr. 
Duffy  believes  newspapers  should  get 
into  their  presentations  in  order  to 
gain  their  share  of  plus  advertising 
money. 

Because  business  is  becoming  more 
personal  and  because  business  leaders 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  value 
of  public  relations  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising,  Mr.  Duffy  states  that, 
while  after  the  war  the  latter  will 
not  be  used  in  as  great  volume  as  it 
has  been  during  the  war  years,  it  will 
be  employed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  was  before  the  war’s  advent. 
This,  he  pointed  out,  is  nn  additional 
example  of  better  know  how,  coupled 
with  getting  one’s  story  well  told  to 
those  in  command,  in  this  case  the 
directors  of  industries. 

Thus  Mr.  Duffy  has  offered  news¬ 
papers  a  challenge,  to  sell  themselves 
as  well  as  selling  advertising,  and  he 
has  pointed  out  that  they  have  the 
tools,  the  “know  how,”  as  well  as  the 
opportunity,  which  promises  to  reach 
a  new  high  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
■ 

Rep.  Hinshaw  Cites 
"Law  By  Press  Release" 

Washington,  Dec.  13  —  “Law  by 
press  release”  has  been  instituted  in 
Washington,  Rep.  Carl  Hinshaw  of 
California,  has  charged  in  the  House, 
citing  an  excerpt  from  a  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  letter  to  one  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  which  said: 

“By  press  release  dated  Nov.  14. 
1943.  employers  were  granted  author¬ 
ity  to  make  certain  bonus  payments 
without  prior  approval,  which  were 
not  so  specified  in  the  regulations.  T. 
D.  5295.” 

Rep.  Hinshaw  commented: 

“Perhaps  the  next  thing  will  be 
amendments  to  press  releases  and  rul¬ 
ings  and  decisions  upon  amendments 
to  press  releases,  or  does  this  corre- 
.'px)ndence  sum  up  to  just  that?’’ 


HOFFMAN  LEAVES  PNPA 

Harrisbuhg,  Pa.,  Dec.  15 — Karl  A. 
Hoffman,  associate  manager  of  the 
PNPA,  has  resigned  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.) 
News-Disp:itch.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  the  PNPA  since  last  June. 
No  successor  to  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been 
appointed  by  the  PNPA. 


4  ChL  Trib.  Men 
Win  First 
Beck  Awards 

Widow  oi  Famous 
Managing  Editor  Establishes 
Prize  Foundation 

Chicago,  Dec.  13 — Establishment  of 
the  Bldward  Scott  Beck  Annu.al  Prize 
Foundation  and  announcement  of  the 
first  persons  to  win  awards  under  its 
provision  were  made  here  this  week 
by  a  jur>’  of  Chicago  Tribune  news  de¬ 
partment  executives.  The  foundation 
has  been  established  by  Mrs.  Clare 
B.  Beck,  widow  of  the  late  E.  S. 
(Teddy)  Beck,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Tribune  staff  for  45  years  and 
managing  editor  for  26  years.  He 
died  last  Christmas. 

Tlie  foundation  provides  for  three 
awards  of  $500  each  to  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes.  One  award  is  to  go  to  the 
staff  reporter  who,  during  the  12 
months  preceding  each  Nov.  30,  writes 
for  Tribune  columns  what  is  judged 
the  best  foreign  news  story.  Another 
award  is  to  go  to  the  staff  reporter 
who  writes  the  best  domestic  or  local 
news  story.  The  third  award  is  to 
go  to  the  photographer  who  takes  the 
best  news  photograph. 

Award  to  Clay  Gowraa 

The  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
three-man  jury  consisting  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  managing  editor,  city  editor  and 
news  editor,  appointed  by  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher. 

The  1943  award  for  the  best  foreign 
dispatch  was  awarded  to  Clay  Gow- 
ran,  who  has  been  on  the  Tribune 
staff  since  January,  1938,  and  in  for¬ 
eign  service  for  the  last  20  months. 
Because  the  judges  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  single  “best”  story  from 
the  output  of  the  Tribune’s  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  names  of  four  of  them 
who  had  written  great  stories  of  the 
war  were  put  into  a  hat  and  a  draw¬ 
ing  held.  Gowran  was  the  winner. 
His  prize  story  was  his  account  of  the 
journey  of  a  little  band  of  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  through  New  Georgia  jungles 
and  their  victory  over  the  Japs  at 
Viru  harbor  last  June  and  July. 
Gowran  shared  the  experiences  of 
the  Marines  in  the  fearful  march  and 
victorious  attack. 

Gang  Snrint  Notabin 

The  award  for  the  story  written  by 
a  local  staff  reporter  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Orville  Dwyer  and  George  S. 
Hartmann  for  their  joint  series  ex¬ 
posing  the  stranglehold  which  gang¬ 
sters  had  obtained  on  several  unions 
in  the  Chicago  area.  The  stories  ran 
in  a  series  of  11  daily  installments 
from  March  17  to  27.  The  patience 
and  ingenuity  which  went  into  the  re¬ 
porters'  investigation  as  well  as  the 
clarity  and  forcefulness  of  their  pres¬ 
entation  of  facts,  were  considered 
by  the  jury  in  making  the  award. 
Dwyer  has  served  a  total  of  15  years 
with  the  Tribune  and  Hartmann  has 
been  with  the  paper  11  years. 

Swain  Scalf,  Tribune  photographer 
for  16  years,  was  awarded  the  $500 
prize  for  the  best  photograph  of  the 
year — a  photograph  of  a  high  jumper 
in  the  act  of  clearing  the  bar,  taken 
«in  June  12  during  the  23rd  annual 
national  collegiate  track  meet  at 
Dyche  Stadium.  The  photograph  was 
judged  outstanding  because  of  its 
perfect  timing.  ’The  exposure  was 
made  at  the  exact  instant  at  which 
the  jumper  was  crossing  the  bar.  The 
photograph’s  sharpness  and  com¬ 
position  were  also  praised  by  the 
juiy. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Better  Advertising  Art 
Promised  for  Post-War 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


ADVERTISING  art  today,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  recently  released  “22nd 
Annual  of  Advertising  Art,”  is  a 
healthy  promise  of  better  things  to 
come,  of  more  polished  techniques,  of 
greater  care  in  reproduction  and  most 
significantly,  of  an  intensified  effort  to 
integrate  art  more  thoroughly  with 
copy  and  layout  so  that  all  focus  into 
one  coordinated  selling  message. 

The  annual,  which  is  published  by 
Watson-GuptUl  -Publications,  Inc.,  and 

sells  for  $6,  includes  reproductions  of 
the  300  l^t  examples  of  advertising 
art  appearing  between  February, 
1942,  and  February,  1943,  in  all  printed 
media.  AU  of  them  were  on  display 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Art 

Directors  Club  of  New  York,  held  last 
spring. 

This  year  the  selection  committee, 
headed  by  Paul  F.  Berdanier,  exam¬ 
ined  more  advertising  material  than 
ever  before,  and  in  addition  to  those 
regularly  submitted  to  the  committee 
studied  ads  in  every  issue  of  more 
than  80  nationally  distributed  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Caavayhit  aa  Idea 

“As  in  the  past,"  according  to  Mr. 
Berdanier,  “the  art  work  had  to  be 
competently  done,  but  this  year  the 
emphasis  was  on  how  well  it  conveyed 
the  advertising  idea.” 

A  perusal  of  the  book  results  in  the 
conclusion  that  by  and  large  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  artists  consider 
their  No.  1  job  today  the  careful  rep¬ 
resentation  of  anything  which  con¬ 
tributes  toward  the  winning  of  the 
war.  As  William  A.  Irwin,  president 
of  the  Art  Directors  Club,  aptly  states 
in  the  book’s  foreword,  the  special 
wartime  duty  of  art  directors  is  “to 
cooperate  with  and  help  government 
agencies  in  their  vigorous  campaigns 
to  speed  up  and  guarantee  the  final 
victory.”  To  this  end  the  artists  have 
accurately  and  powerfully  pictured 
the  many  phases  of  the  war,  wherever 
and  however  it  has  touched  human 
lives,  have  informed  and  instructed 
the  public  as  well  as  bending  every 
effort  to  arouse  it  to  increased  war 
effort  and  have  given  industry  and 
business  aid  In  preparing  for  the  post¬ 
war  future  by  maintaining  markets 
and  developing  public  interest  in  in¬ 
dustry  itself. 

For  tlio  Fatara 

However,  while  the  book  would  be 
valuable  alone  for  its  advertising  his¬ 
tory  of  America’s  first  year  of  war,  it 
does  not  stop  writh  the  immediate  past, 
but  goes  on  with  constructive  com¬ 
ment  by  industry  and  agency  leaders 
to  prepare  for  advertising  art’s  own 
future. 

For  each  of  the  major  industries, 
by  which  the  art  has  been  classified, 
there  is  at  least  one  statement,  by  a 
man  qualified  in  the  field,  discussing 
what  sort  of  art  that  industry  will 
need  after  the  war.  For  example,  H. 
A.  Thompson,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
points  out  that  “when  automobiles  are 
again  available,  the  most  realistic  art 
obtainable  will  be  in  order,”  and  C.  A. 
Stevens,  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  as¬ 
serts  that  artists  must  help  “aviation 
advertisers  hasten  the  day  when  the 
American  public  will  understand  and 
want  air  transportation,  the  same  as 
they  do  land  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion.” 

Whether  or  not  he  can  explain  the 


reason  to  himself  or  anyone  else  the 
average  reader  of  advertisements  is 
irritated  when  he  is  attracted  by  a 
handsome  piece  of  art,  examines  it, 
and  looks  to  the  copy  for  fuller  ex¬ 
planation  only  to  discover  that  the 
two  are  only  remotely,  if  at  all,  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other  and  to  the  product 
or  idea  advertised.  As  Mr.  Berdanier 
says  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  art  convey  the  advertising 
idea. 

To  be  sure  this  rule  or  goal  requires 
the  artist  to  channel  his  work,  but 
rather  than  imposing  restrictions  on 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  art  wort. 


his  creative  ability  it  should  and  does 
challenge  him  to  produce  even  better 
art.  For  example,  it  is  hard  to  beat 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ad,  one  of 
the  top  prize-winners  in  the  book,  for 
attention-getting  art,  which  dovetails 
with  copy  to  “convey  the  advertising 
idea”  and  incidentally  gets  across  a 
war  message  with  humor.  This  par¬ 
ticular  ad.  with  the  now  thoroughly 
familiar  slogan,  “In  Philadelphia — 
nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  shows  a  group  of  air  raid  wardens 
reading  the  Bulletin,  while  one  lone 
warden  sits  on  the  curb  chaperoning 
two  buckets  of  sand  and  a  shovel. 
Richard  Decker  did  the  cartoon  and 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  handles  the 
accoimt. 

Since  the  annual  shows  not  only 
large-size  reproductions  of  art  work 
alone,  but  also,  small  reproductions 
of  the  art  as  it  appeared  with  copy 
and  headline  in  the  original  layout, 
one  can  find  numerous  other  examples 
equally  successful.  Take  an  entirely 
different  advertisement,  this  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  Artist  Anton  Bruehl  and 
Agency  Young  &  Rubicam  for  Frank¬ 
fort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  showing  a  Four 
Roses  hot  toddy  resting  inside  a  snow- 
covered  mailbox,  beneath  which  the 
headline  reads,  “Sorry,  the  Postman 
says,  ‘No!’  ” 

There  is  much  praise  in  this  year’s 
annual  for  the  300  examples  shown 
and  for  other  advertising  art  which 
embody  the  winning  characteristics, 
but  there  is  also  much  constructive 
criticism  for  those  which  have  not 
fully  attained  the  goal  of  conveying  a 
selling  message,  both  by  unfavorable 
contrast  with  the  leaders  and  through 
the  informative  statements  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  field. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  book  which  can  be 
enjoyed  for  there  is  lasting  quality 
and  in  many  cases  beauty  in  the  work 
reproduced,  but  more  important  it  is 


a  book  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  considered  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  for  increasingly  better  art  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO 

CO.  has  begun  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Raleigh  cigarettes  which  will 
be  carried  in  selected  cities  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  The  initial 
large  space  insertion  featured  the 
headline,  “Does  Your  Cigarette  Taste 
‘Different’  Lately?”  and  copy  pointed 
out  that  it  won’t  “if  you  smoke 
Raleighs.”  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  account. 

Adler  Shoes  for  Men  is  planning  a 
new  newspaper  campaign  for  its  Ele¬ 
vator  shoes  on  the  theme  “Now  You 
Can  Be  Taller  Than  She  Is.”  Consoli¬ 
dated  Advertising  Agency  handles  the 
account. 

Following  announcement  copy  being 
run  in  liquor  trade  publications  pro¬ 
moting  the  House  of  Romate  Spanish 
sherries  and  brandies,  distributed  by 
the  Henry  Kelly  Importing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  it  is  planned  to  use  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  and  magazine  space. 
Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  has  been 
appointed  by  LsvEat  Bros.  Co.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  handle  advertising  of 
Vimms  vitamin  and  mineral  tablets, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

McGRAw-Hnx  Pitblishinc  Co.  is 
running  in  a  full-page  ad  a  statement 
signed  by  its  president,  James  H. 
McGraw,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  free 
enterprise,  emphasizing  that  in  that 
economic  system  competition  is  both 
an  obligation  and  an  opportunity. 

Using  its  regular  schedule  of  ap¬ 
proximately  800  newspapers  Philip 
Morris  &  Co.  is  running  a  Christmas 
campaign  of  six  insertions  in  the  two 
pre-Christmas  weeks.  Biow  Co.  is 
the  agency. 

The  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  used  half-page  news¬ 
paper  space  to  announce  a  contest, 
with  prizes  ranging  from  a  $1,000  War 
Bond  to  $10  in  War  Stamps,  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  sentence,  “I  like  to  use 
Stoy  soy  flour  because  .  .  .”  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert  is  the  agency. 

Dobbs  retail  hat  shop.  New  York, 
will  use  newspaper  advertising,  han¬ 
dled  by  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  to  an¬ 
nounce  new  women’s  hat  styles  each 
month. 

Using  copy  stressing  the  importance 
of  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  conferences, 
the  International  Business  Machine 
CoRP,  placed  an  ad  recently  in  every 
morning  and  combination  morning¬ 
evening  newspaper  in  the  country. 
Cecil  &  Presbrey  is  the  agency. 

The  special  Christmas  insertion  of 
the  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.  will  run 
large  space  in  about  182  newspapers 
the  week  of  Dec.  19.  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

In  response  to  a  small  space  news¬ 
paper  ad  offering  $5  for  used  Rolls 
razors  Rolls  Razor,  Inc.,  received  al¬ 
most  1,000  offers,  many  refusing  the 
$5.  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platte  handles 
the  account. 

The  use  of  newspapers  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  drive  for  Modem  Screen  has  been 
increased  from  15  to  51  daily  papers. 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  places  the 
ads,  which  feature  the  movie  star 
headlined  in  each  new  issue  of  the 
magazine. 

American  Optical  Co.  has  appointed 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  its  sunglass  division. 

With  plans  to  use  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  trade  publications  CusH- 
(Continucd  on  page  48) 


Senate  to  Probe 
Ad  Practices  of 
Liquor  Industry 

Hearings  Begun  .  .  . 
Chairman  Von  Nuys  Notes 
“Extravagant  Advertising" 

Washington,  Dec.  14— Advertising 
practices  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  examined  in  a  critical 
sense  it  was  revealed  by  Chairman 
Frederick  Van  Nuys  when  his  special 
committee  began  hearings  pursuant 
to  a  Senate  mandate  to  discover  the 
practices  and  operations  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  inquiry  was  ordered  after 
scores  of  complaints  had  been  received 
by  Senators  concerning  apparent 

whiskey  shortages  in  retail  outlets  and 
suspiciously  high  prices.  Advertishig 
did  not  enter  into  the  debate  nor  was 
it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  trade 
“abuses”  until  Chairman  Van  Nuyi, 
addressing  the  opening  session,  sakk 

Notts  Move  to  Monopoly 

“Again  we  may  ask:  is  there  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  to  monopolize  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  well  as 
the  production  of  same? 

“From  figures  compiled  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Alcohol  Administration,  the  four 
large  distillers  hereinbefore  mentiontd 
(they  were  not  identified  by  name), 
during  the  years  1934  to  1938,  botii 
inclusive,  spent  $42,839,200  for  news¬ 
paper  and  national  magazine  adver¬ 
tising. 

“In  addition  it  was  estimated  that 
$4,000,000  was  spent  by  the  same  dis¬ 
tillers  in  1938  for  national  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  and  $1,000,000  for  local  ou^ 
door  advertising. 

“The  figures  down  to  date  are  being 
compiled.  It  is  well  known  that  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  are  de¬ 
ductible  from  gross  income  in  arriv-  ' 
ing  at  taxable  income. 

“Such  extensive  and  extravagaat 
advertising  is  being  continued  today 
although  on  the  face  of  those  adver¬ 
tisements  it  is  said  in  small 
that  the  brand  here  advertised  ‘is  not 
being  made  today’  and  only  in  rare  ia 
stances  can  a  bottle  of  such  brand  lx 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  retailer 
What  is  the  incentive  for  these  spe¬ 
cious  advertisements — the  preservi- 
tion  of  good  will  or  their  deductibil-  ^ 
ity  from  gross  incomes?  This  will  k 
the  subject  matter  of  one  of  our  puk 
lie  hearings,”  I 

Haoriag  Startad  Dee.  10  , 

The  first  day  of  the  hearing,  Dec.  11 
concerned  itself  with  the  systems  d  ] 
control  used  by  the  federal  govern-  j 
ment  and  by  monopoly  and  non-  j 

monopoly  states.  I 

The  only  discussion  of  advertising  ■ 
came  on  the  opening  day  when  Sen-  , 

ator  Homer  Ferguson  of  Michigan 
criticized  a  liquor  advertisement  run¬ 
ning  full  pages  in  many  newspape 
under  the  sponsorship  of  liquor  trad 
associations  and  appearing  coincident 
ally  with  the  opening  of  the  hearinj 
The  Senator  asked  a  witness,  a  gw- 
ernment  official,  if  he  could  exj^ 
that  coincidence  and  he  said  he  b*  ^ 
no  information  on  the  point.  ^ 

Senator  Ferguson  said  the  adver-  ^ 

tisement  carried  inaccuracies  and  ar  ^ 

rived  at  unwarranted  conclusions. 

The  witness  was  on  the  start 
the  entire  day.  At  adjournment,  So-  j 
ator  Van  Nuys  said  he  would  call  ^ 
committee  into  session  sometime  •  ^ 

the  latter  part  of  this  week  to  revirt  ^ 
the  state  regulations.  It  was  indicate  ^ 
that  the  subject  of  advertising  »>* 
not  be  inquired  into  until  later  d 
the  course  of  the  investigation. 
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CARTOONISTS  ON  FATHER  DRAFT,  CENSORSHIP  AND  IRAN  MEETING 


Reg  Manning 


in  the  Phoenix 

Republic  and  Gasgttc.  ^ 

Foster  Hailey  Lauds 
Navy's  New  Policy 

N.  Y.  Times  Writer  Found  Old  Rules 
Of  Censorship  Difficult  .  .  .  Book  on 
Pacific  Battles  in  Preparation 


PROMPTER  and  more  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  coming  from  the  Pacific 
battle  zones  in  recent  weeks,  and 
Admiral  Nimitz’s 
recent  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a 
change  in  the 
Navy’s  censor¬ 
ship  policy  are 
welcome  im¬ 
provements,  de¬ 
clared  Foster 
Hailey,  of  the 
New  York  Times, 
in  an  interview 
last  week.  He 
said  he  hoped 
"the  change  of 
heart”  would 
continue. 

Hailey,  recently  returned  from  a 
long  stretch  as  Pacific  correspondent 
for  the  Times,  declared  the  former 
policy  not  only  kept  the  news  from 
the  public  unnecessarily,  but  also  had 
a  distinctly  bad  effect  on  the  morale 
of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy. 

How  Navy  Mon  Folt 

"Correspondents  were  not  permitted 
to  mention  names  in  their  stories,”  he 
said,  “unless  they  had  been  previously 
mentioned  in  a  Washington  com¬ 
munique  reporting  the  action.  Stories 
of  courage  in  battle  had  to  be  told 
anonymously.  As  a  result.  Navy  men, 
doing  a  tremendous  job  all  the  way, 
were  disturbed  to  find  men  in  the 
other  services  getting  high  praises, 
while  their  work  received  very  little 
public  notice.” 

From  the  time  he  left  New  York, 
Dec.  7,  1941,  on  a  few  hours’  notice, 
until  he  returned  to  this  country  last 
September,  Hailey  ranged  the  Pacific, 
covering  the  battlefronts  on  land  and 
sea  from  Australia  to  the  Aleutians. 

The  history  of  that  experience  is 


to  be  told  by  him  in  a  book  that 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan.  It  is  tentatively  titled  “Pa¬ 
cific  Battleline.” 

As  he  said  in  a  recent  review  of  a 
book  on  the  Pacific  war,  Hailey  knows 
“the  fear  that  hits  you  in  the  belly 
like  a  club  as  the  bombs  twist  down; 
the  loneliness  (of  which  there  is  no 
counterpart)  of  the  man  in  an  advance 
foxhole  during  a  Japanese  night  at¬ 
tack;  the  paralyzing  moment  as  a 
shell  whines  toward  your  position, 
when  time  stands  still.”  But,  in  con¬ 
versation,  he  speaks  of  dodging  snip¬ 
ers’  bullets  and  feeling  the  jolt  of  a 
500-pound  bomb  falling  nearby  in  a 
quiet,  casual  tone. 

Actioi  Spot  th*  Problam 

“You  get  used  to  it,”  he  said.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  discover  after 
a  while  that  the  Jap  snipers  aren’t 
quite  as  dangerous  as  they’ve  been 
painted.  For  one  thing,  being  small 
men  all  they  can  carry  is  a  .25-caliber 
rifle.  They  almost  have  to  hit  you 
in  the  face  to  do  any  real  damage. 
The  bullets  just  glance  off  your  hel¬ 
met.  And  a  shot  in  the  body  usually 
causes  only  a  minor  wovmd.  Very  few 
of  the  marines  hit  on  Guadalcanal  by 
rifle  fire  were  seriously  injured.” 

Making  light  of  the  dive-bombing, 
deck-strafing,  and  torpedoing  of  the 
destroyers  and  cruisers  on  which  he 
was  stationed,  Hailey  stated  that 
nearly  all  the  way  through  his  stay 
in  the  Pacific,  his  toughest  job  was 
in  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time!  “You  just  couldn’t  tell 
where  the  action  would  take  place.” 

In  January,  1942,  when  he  was  out 
with  the  first  naval  task  force,  the 
aircraft  carrier  Lexington,  attached  to 
the  force,  was  the  goal  of  all  the 
reporters.  ’Three  places  were  assigned 
to  the  wire  services,  one  to  a  news¬ 


reel  man,  and  a  fifth  to  a  photograph¬ 
er.  That  left  one  more  place,  for 
which  straws  were  drawn.  Hailey 
drew  the  long  straw,  went  on  the 
Lexington,  and  thereby  missed  the 
attack  on  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert 
Islands,  which  the  “unlucky”  corre¬ 
spondents  saw  from  start  to  finish. 

Later,  during  the  battle  of  Midway, 
in  the  late  spring  of  1942,  he  was  on 
a  cruiser  with  the  Yorktown  task 
force,  the  only  correspondent  there. 
The  Yorktown,  some  distance  from  the 
ship  he  was  on,  was  undergoing  a 
terrific  bombardment.  Two  cruisers 
went  to  the  flat- top’s  rescue — neither 
of  them  the  one  he  was  on. 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  on 
Guadalcanal  in  the  fall  of  1942,  he 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
fight  seemed  about  over.  Just  about 
the  time  he  got  to  Hawaii  “all  hell 
broke  loose”  in  the  Solomons.  This 
time,  however,  he  got  immediate  pas¬ 
sage  on  a  B-24,  and  returned  in  time 
to  see  the  battle  off  Savo  Island. 

For  the  next  four  months  he  was  at 
sea  with  the  fleet,  seeing  such  “minor” 
actions  as  night  bombing  raids  on 
Munda,  the  dive-bombing  of  his  ship, 
the  destroyer  Nicholas,  and  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  De  Haven. 

Around  the  middle  of  March  the 
Aleutian  battle  began.  And  just  about 
the  same  time.  Admiral  Halsey  put  a 
stop  to  correspondents’  flying.  It  took 
Hailey  two  months  to  get  to  Attu,  by 
way  of  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  by  a  Norwegian  freighter. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Attu,  the 
action  was  almost  over.  While  there, 
he  suffered  a  recurrence  of  the  mal¬ 
aria  that  had  first  laid  him  low  on 
Guadalcanal.  He  got  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  time  for  the  attack  on  Kiska 
— but  when  the  Americans  got  there 
the  Japs  had  already  pulled  out. 

Last  September,  back  in  New  York, 
Hailey  was  about  to  ship  out  again 
when  he  got  a  third  attack  of  malaria. 

Of  the  Marines,  he  said:  ‘"They 
have  that  unspectacular  but  real  brav¬ 
er  that  makes  you  marvel.  They 
did  a  workmanlike  job,  without 
heroics,  against  a  deadly  enemy.  They 
fought  to  the  bitter  end.  Few  marines, 
if  any,  were  taken  prisoner.  And 
they  themselves  took  very  few  prison¬ 
ers,  for  they  learned  early  that  the 
only  good  Jap  is  a  dead  one.” 


Marine  officers,  too,  were  highly 
commended  for  helping  correspond¬ 
ents  get  their  stories  out.  Halley  sev¬ 
eral  times  saw  Colonel  Gerry  Thomas, 
General  Vandegrift’s  chief  of  staff,  sit 
up  past  midnight  wading  through 
copy,  so  that  stories  could  get  off. 

Although  his  personal  contacts  at 
sea  were  most  pleasant,  Hailey  foimd 
Navy  censorship  difficult.  He  told  of 
approaching  a  Navy  censor  cmce  about 
five  minutes  after  the  censor’s  office 
had  closed  with  a  story  he  wanted 
to  send  out.  He  had  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  to  have  it  examined.  Many 
of  his  stories  were  held  up  for  as  long 
as  eight  months,  for  no  apparent  cause 
except  that  the  Navy  saw  no  reason 
for  expediting  them. 

"The  Navy  knows  its  job,  and  does 
it  well,”  he  declared.  “It’s  the  fight- 
ingest  Navy  in  the  world.  But  it 
doesn’t  know  public  relations.  To 
cite  another  example,  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  I  was  on  ordered 
his  officers  not  to  discuss  any  military 
matters  with  correspondents.” 

Navy  Ceatorthip  Difficalf 

Back  in  Honolulu  again  just  before 
he  came  home,  Hailey  had  another  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  with  Navy  cen¬ 
sorship.  For  the  stated  reason  that 
knowledge  of  bis  presence  there  would 
indicate  to  the  enemy  that  the  fleet 
was  back  at  Pearl  Harbor,  since  he 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
Pacific  aboard  ship,  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  cable  or  telephone  his  wife. 
But,  dispatches  to  his  newspaper, 
carrying  his  by-line,  and  date-lined 
Honolulu,  were  printed  regularly.  It 
was  only  through  seeing  his  stories  in 
the  Times  that  Mrs.  Hailey  learned 
where  he  was,  and  was  able  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  by  phoning  Honolulu. 

Malaria  was  only  a  minor  discom¬ 
fort,  said  Hailey,  in  comparison  with 
the  heat  aboard  ship  in  the  Solomons 
area.  All  the  hatches  were  closed  at 
night  to  prevent  below-deck  light 
from  escaping.  Under  the  thick  steel 
decks,  which  had  been  drenched  by 
the  tropic  sun  all  day,  the  heat  was 
almost  unbearable.  He  commented; 

“You  had  to  be  able  to  withstand 
heat,  disease,  and  the  shock  of  battle. 
But  the  chief  requirement  for  the  job 
of  foreign  correspondent,  I  found,  was 
having  a  good  pair  of  legs.” 
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World  Order,  Free  Press 
Seen  Vital  To  Peace 


ASNE  Members  Believe  Unbiased  News 
Could  Build  International  Understanding 
And  Restrain  Aggression 


COOPERATION  of  nations  in  some 

form  of  world  order  and  universal 
freedom  of  the  press  from  all  forms 
of  government  monopolies  and  restric¬ 
tions  are  seen  sis  essential  to  future 
world  peace  and  democratic  existence 
by  editors  contributing  this  week  to 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  symposium  on 
post-war  decisions  and  the  role  of  the 
press  in  their  formation. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
membership  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  offered  opinions 
to  this  symposium,  earlier  installments 
of  which  were  published  on  page  11 
of  the  Dec.  4  and  11  issues  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Hmne  prosperity  and  democracy  are 
dependent  on  post-war  cooperation  of 
nations,  declares  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune, 

Some  Proposals 

Though  foreseeing  that  the  spread 
of  democracy  to  all  nations  must  be 
based,  not  on  legislation,  but  on  a 
definite  program  and  time,  Don  Seism, 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier, 
believes  the  only  hope  of  the  world 
for  permanent  peace  rests  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  adoption  of  democracy  every¬ 
where. 

While  Mat  Gray,  associate  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
urges  newspapers  to  concentrate  now 
on  cleaning  up  dangerous  tendencies 
on  the  home  front  as  the  first  step 
towards  peace  leadership,  E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American, 
like  C.  A.  Rowley,  publisher  of  the 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon,  sees  in 
the  journalist’s  practical  sense  an  apt 
counselor  at  the  peace  table.  These 
two  are  joined  by  Fred  C.  Christo- 
pherson,  executive  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leader; 
Harold  B.  Farquhar,  editor  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe;  Raymond 
Coll,  of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  H.  R.  Pinckard,  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Adver¬ 
tiser,  in  insisting  that  world-wide 
freedom  of  the  news  is  vital  to 
world  understanding  and  any  inter¬ 
national  system. 


JOHN  COWLES 
President  ^Cnneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune 


IF,  WHEN  Japan  and  (jrermany  finally 

surrender,  the  United  States  adopts 
a  narrow  nationalistic  policy  of  “go¬ 
ing  it  alone”  in  the  world,  whether 
that  policy  is  isolationism  or  imperial¬ 
ism,  then  we  will  unfortunately  find 
that  we  have  fought  this  war  in  order 
to  make  America  safe  for  bureaucracy. 

Our  industrial  and  agricultural  ca¬ 
pacity  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  we  must  have  access  to  steadily 
expanding  world  markets,  with  a 
world  climate  of  security  and  sta¬ 
bility,  if  we  are  to  have  ^1  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  industry  here  at  home. 
Never  again  will  the  American  people 
tolerate  mass  unemployment.  If  pri¬ 
vate  industry  cannot  furnish  the  jobs, 
then  the  government  will. 

If  the  government  provides  the  jobs, 
we  will  have  a  continuance  of  deficit 
financing  and  an  intensification  of 
governmental  regimentation  of  all  our 
activities  to  a  point  that  will  make 


For  openminded  and  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  preserve  “the  Amer¬ 
ican  Way,”  whether  they  call  it  the 
free  enterprise  system,  or  democratic 
capitalism,  or  “the  chance  to  get 
ahead  system,”  it  is  obvious  that  .  .  . 
we  simply  must  cooperate  with  other 
nations  to  create  the  international 
mechanisms  necessary  for  a  stable, 
secure,  and  prosperous  world  order, 
or  we  shall  lose  our  fundamental  lib¬ 
erties  here  at  home. 


DON  SCISM  Editor, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 


HOVBY  WARNS  ON  CRITICAL  PAPER  SITUATION 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  14 — The  paper-making  industry  faces  a  critical  situation, 
three  newly  organized  WPB  paper  industry  advisory  committees  were 
warned  this  week  by  Rex  W.  Hovey,  director  of  the  paper  division.  Shortage 
of  wood  pulp  and  waste  paper  and  increased  demands  of  the  military  services 
have  combined  to  create  the  condition,  he  told  representatives  of  writing  pa¬ 
per,  book  paper,  and  groundwood  paper  manufacturers.  The  future  of  paper 
supply  will  not  be  accurately  determined  until  after  the  New  Year,  Harold 
Boeschenstein  told  the  committee  members.  Mr.  Boeschenstein  is  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Forest  Products  Bureau. 


the  present  New  Deal  bureaucrats 
look  like  Calvin  Coolidge. 

If  we  follow  a  course  of  narrow 
economic  nationalism  and  try  to  go  it 
alone  in  the  world,  we  will  moreover 
have  to  spend  so  many  billions  an¬ 
nually  on  our  army,  navy,  and  air¬ 
force  in  order  to  maintain  an  im¬ 
pregnable  defense  that  our  tax  rates 
will  have  to  be  so  high  that  risk 
capital  under  private  enterprise  will 
not  conceivably  have  the  incentive  to 
expand  industry  sufficiently  to  furnish 
the  required  number  of  jobs.  The 
government  bureaucracy  will  then 
provide  them,  and  we  will  end  up  in 
some  foim  of  statism. 


Russia,  which  now  has  a  totalitarian 
system  of  government  and  system  of 
economics,  would  that  justify  our 
throwing  up  our  hands  and  going  iso¬ 
lationist?  It  would  not.  We  could 
form  a  democratic  bloc  of  nations  in 
cooperating  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  cover  quite  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  this  world,  including  portions 
of  Europe.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  a  demo¬ 
cratic  world  at  the  outset  after  this 
war.  The  democracies  are  allied  with 
a  great  power  which  is  not  democratic. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
this  power  is  as  interested  in  keeping 
the  peace  as  we  are.  ...  Of  one  thing 
we  can  be  sure.  Wars  and  their  use¬ 
less  slaughters  will  cease  when,  and  if, 
this  world  becomes  predominantly 
democratic  .  .  .  because  policies  and 
actions  of  a  democratic  nation  are  de¬ 
termined  through  open  discussion  and 
votes  by  representatives  of  the  people. 
Our  forefathers  knew  something  that 
we  forgot  back  in  the  ’30’s.  They 
understood  that  democratic  gains  in 
any  part  of  the  world  made  every 
other  democracy  that  much  more 


(From  an  editorial  written  in  answer 

to  the  Editor  &  Publisher  letter 
to  ASNE  members) 
WINNING  a  decent  peace  and  the 

world  we  want  involves  these 
things: 

1.  An  orderly  and  peaceful  world 
held  together  with  some  thread  of 
power  provided  through  collabora¬ 
tion  of  nations  who  renounce  aggres¬ 
sion  and  who  want  to  be  good  neigh¬ 
bors. 

2.  A  world  where  democracy  finds 
fertile  soil  in  which  to  expand  and 
march  towards  old  democratic  goals. 

3.  A  world  where  the  steady  his¬ 
torical  trend  is  toward  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  races  and  all  na¬ 
tions. 

The  first  requisite  .  .  .  can  be  at¬ 
tained  through  continued  cooperation 
of  the  victors  in  this  war.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  means  the 
resultant  “orderly  world”  would  be 
the  world  we  want.  It  could  cloak 
international  imperialism,  with  the 
profits  shared  by  the  powers  which 
win  the  war  and  maintain  the  peace. 

The  sort  of  world  I  think  we  are 
fighting  for  might  well  evolve  into  a 
practicable  and  working  league  of  na¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  in  which  nations, 
large  and  small,  may  participate  in 
enforcing  law  and  order  ...  a  world 
working  more  and  more  to  a  basis  of 
freedom  under  world  law. 

As  to  ...  a  world  climate  suitable 
for  democratic  expansion — I  do  not 
believe  in  falling  into  the  errors  of 
those  who  seek  a  Utopia  overnight 
and  say  that  imlimited  freedom,  for 
instance,  should  come  to  India  to¬ 
morrow.  ...  I  mean  a  world  in  which 
the  dominating  trend  is  towards  free¬ 
dom  for  all  peoples  through  definite 
programs  and  time  tables,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Philippines. 

The  third  requisite  .  .  .  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  races  and  all  na¬ 
tions,  will  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  first  two  requisites. 

If  we  cannot  move  toward  that  sort 
of  world  through  collaboration  with 


MAT  GRAY,  Associate  Editor, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


E.  ROBERT  STEVENSON 
Editor-in-Chief,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and 
American 


JUST  NOW  the  world  has  problems — 
'  tough  ones — and  needs  tough  men 
to  deal  with  them.  The  peace  confer¬ 
ence  coming  up  should  get  men  of 
vision,  not  dreamers,  and  one  phase 
of  its  work  should  have  newspapermen 
right  at  its  center  while  it  is  being 
worked  out. 

News  should  be  uncontaminated  as 
it  flows  out  of  each  nation  and  into 
each  nation.  For  understanding,  good 
will  and  peace  between  nations  this  is 
a  prime  essential.  .  . .  Provision  should 
be  made  by  the  peace  council  for  uni¬ 
versal  access  to  news  at  its  source 
and  an  end  to  government  monopolies. 


Hard  thinking  newspapermen  may  be 
inclined  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  in  all  nations.  That  is  a  de¬ 
featist  approach.  It  is  difficult  but 
by  no  means  the  only  difficult  neces¬ 
sity  before  the  world  in  its  efforts  to 
attain  a  peace  that  has  permanency. . ,, 
And  who  but  newspaper  men  should 
give  the  leadership  in  action  upon 
what  is  concerned  with  the  press  in 
the  future  as  it  relates  to  permanent 
peace?  Official  representation  at  the 
peace  table?  Why  not?  It  is  not 
enough  this  time  that  we  follow  the 
usual  newspaperman’s  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  that  it  is  the  responsibility  (rf 
others  to  do  and  the  responsibility 
of  newspapermen  to  report  what  is 
done.  Some  of  our  own  number 
.should  be  sitting  at  the  peace  table. 


FRED  C.  CHRISTOPHERSON 
Executive  Editor,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leader 


TO  PREACH  that  gospel  (peaceful  co¬ 
operation)  effectively,  America  must 
practice  it.  .  .  .  The  mad  scramble  of 
pressure  groups  and  their  legislative 
blocs  to  promote  their  own  respective 
profits  and  advantage  in  blind  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  common  good  justifies 
.  .  .  stinging  commentary.  By  identi¬ 
cal  tactics,  blocs  destroyed  the  young 
German  Republic  and  broke  down  the 
parliamentary  system  of  the  French 
Republic.  Now  we  see  the  same 
process  of  division  and  destruction 
sabotaging  our  own  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  their  purposes.  Un¬ 
checked,  it  .  .  .  will  diminish  danger¬ 
ously  our  usefulness  in  the  post-war 
effort  to  establish  democracy,  freedom, 
and  fair  play  throughout  the  world. 

To  break  the  dominance  of  the 
selfish  pressure  groups  and  blocs  and 
destroy  their  menace  to  democratic 
principles  and  institutions  in  the 
United  States  is  an  immediate  national 
duty — an  essential  first  step  in  national 
preparation  for  our  post-war  mission. 
Can  the  newspapers  of  America 
undertake  at  this  time  a  finer,  more 
useful  crusade  for  their  own  people, 
and  for  all  peoples? 


OTHER  nations  know  too  little  about 
us  and  we  know  too  little  about 
them.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction 
that  the  American  press  can  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  world  by  promoting  un¬ 
derstanding.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
tell  other  nations  what  their  press 
policies  must  be  but  we  can  strive 
toward  the  objective  of  more  freedom 
and  less  censorship. 


HAROLD  B.  FARQUHAR 
Editor,  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe 


AND,  TOO,  I  am  all  out  for  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  fight  to  overcome  any 
obstacle  detrimental  to  a  free  press 
That  covers  a  large  field  and  includes 
a  big  variety  of  aims  to  be  attained. 


C.  A.  ROWLEY,  Publisher. 
Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon 


IN  AMERICA  a  free  press  has  been  a 

strong  and  fearless  force  against 
mismanagement,  crookedness  and 
demagoguery — has  exposed  graft.  . . . 
It  can  help  to  free  and  keep  free  other 
nations.  But  a  free  press  without  ade¬ 
quate  support  from  education  would 
be  perilous.  .  .  . 

I  certainly  approve  of  a  League  of 
Nations  although  it  has  its  dangers.  It 
could  get  into  a  muddle  if  some  one 
or  two  unscrupulous  selfish  Powers 
tried  to  dominate  it.  Most  nations 
have  a  hard  time  governing  them¬ 
selves  because  of  ambitious  men.  A 
free  press  would  be  a  foil  against 
-such. 


A  League  of  Nations  should  set  up 
machinery  for  alloting  world  markets 
Standards  of  living,  education,  and 
freedom  should  be  and  can  be  equal¬ 
ized  for  all  people  everywhere.  It 
could  not  all  come  at,once  but  in  10  or 
20  years  progress  would  be  made.  A 
universal  free  press  would  be  a  might)’ 
help. 

The  free  American  press  should  de¬ 
mand  a  place  at  the  Peace  Table  after 
the  war,  should  definitely  enter  into 
the  discussion  upon  the  broad  view¬ 
point  of  justice  for  all  nations — should 
.see  that  all  grades  and  colors  of  peo¬ 
ples  have  justice — and  finally  see  that 
all  minority  groups  are  protected  by 
another  World  Court — backed  by  an 
international  Navy  and  Army — untfl 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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This  is  the  38th  eoiiseeiitive  Christmas  in  the  years  The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  been  the  leading  newspaper  of  Philadelphia. 

(Adirrlisenieiit) 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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AMONG  THOSE  aHending  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association  fifth  annual  dinner, 
Dec.  II,  in  LaSalle  Hotel,  I.  to  r.:  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  editor  and 
chairman  of  Press  Veterans;  Ashton  Stevens,  Chicago  Herald-American  and  dean  of 
drama  critics;  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist  for  40  years;  Charles 
Daniel  Frey,  Chicago  agency  executive  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Press  Veterans;  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Adams,  columnist  and  radio  star  who  began  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  for 
"carfare  and  lunch"  money;  Charles  N.  Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily  Navrs  political  editor 
and  toastmaster  of  dinner;  William  Kennedy  McKay,  honorary  life  chairman  of  Press 
Veterans  who  gave  Adams  his  first  newspaper  job;  Roy  D.  Kaehn,  former  general 
counsel  for  Chicago  Hearst  Newspapers;  and  William  H.  Stuart,  former  political 
editor  of  Chicago  Herald-American,  co-chairman  of  dinner  committee.  Not  present 
when  picture  was  taken  wes  Charles  Collins,  Chicago  Tribune  conductor  of  "The  Line" 
and  co-chairman  of  the  dinner  committee.  i 


L 


Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Hold 
Fifth  Dinner 


F.  P.  A.  Was  Guest 
Speaker  at  the 
LaSalle  Hotel 


More  than  160  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Association,  the 
"snootiest”  organixation  in  U.  S.  at 
one  dollar  a  year,  attended  their  fifth 
annual  dinner  Dec.  11  in  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  It  was  a  reunion  of  press  vet¬ 
erans  who  served  on  Chicago  news- 


names  and  places  mentioned  by  speak¬ 
ers  in  recalling  "the  good  old  days.” 
He  also  gave  an  amusing  account  of 
his  own  adventures  since  leaving  Chi¬ 
cago,  saying  that  he  took  the  advice 
of  George  Ade  to  go  to  New  York 
early  in  his  career. 

Before  the  dinner,  the  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  dedicated  the  new  Press  Gallery 
on  the  18th  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel 
where  pictures  of  newspapermen  who 
made  journalistic  history  in  Chicago 
are  hung  as  a  permanent  “hall  of 
fame.”  Appropriately  enough  the 
Press  Gallery  is  locat^  in  a  building 
that  stands  on  the  site  of  Chicago’s 
most  famous  newspaper  organization, 
the  Whitechapel  Club — an  informal 
organization  of  newspapermen  which 


Now  on  a  Roving  Assignment 
in  Europe  for  NEA 

Here’s  a  new  kind  of  war  reporting  . . .  fresh  and 
exciting  ‘'stories  behind  the  stories”  . . .  exclusive  in¬ 
terviews  with  foreign  leaders  .  .  .  dramatic  personal 
adventures  .  .  .  keen,  on-the-spot  analyses  of  events 
abroad ...  all  cabled  to  NEA  Service  by  one  of  the  world’s 
most  distinguished  author-correspondents. 


Famed  Foreign  Correspondent 
and  Author  of  “Men  in  Motion” 

HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 


papers  and  press  associations  20  or 
more  years  ago.  The  honored  guest 
speaker  was  Franklin  P.  Adams,  New 
York  columnist  and  radio  star,  who 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  old 
Chicago  Journal. 

Adams  was  introduced  by  William 
Kennedy  McKay,  73-year-old  news¬ 
paperman,  who  gave  “F.P.A.”  his  first 
newspaper  job.  McKay  is  honorary 
life  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  and  until  recently  has  been 
active  as  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  News.  Other  speakers 
included  Ricdiard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Times  editor  and  chairman  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation;  Charles  Collins,  conductor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “A  Line  o’  Type 
or  Two”  and  co-chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  committee;  William  H.  Stuart, 
former  political  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American,  co-chairman  of  the 
dinner  committee;  and  Charles 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Daily  News  political 
editor  and  toastmaster  of  the  dinner. 

Tribute  to  McCutcheon 

Among  the  formal  and  informal 
tributes  to  Chicago’s  “greats”  in  jour¬ 
nalism  was  a  standing  ovation  to  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  for  40  years  a  Tribune 
editorial  cartoonist.  Mr.  Finnegan 
announced  that  the  Press  Veterans 
association  includes  more  than  175 
members.  Mr.  Collins  reported  that 
14  members  had  died  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Stuart  paid  tribute  to  “sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest”  among  Chicago’s 
press  veterans  of  by-gone  days. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Bert  Leston  Taylor  as  Journal  col¬ 
umnist,  later  becoming  famous  as  a 
New  York  newspaper  columnist  and 
now  a  star  on  “Information  Please” 
radio  program,  served  as  “copyreader” 
in  correcting  some  of  the  dates,  facts. 


flourished  during  the  ’90’s  in  a  room 
at  the  rear  of  Henry  Koster’s  tavern. 
In  addition  to  portraits  of  famous  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  reporters  and  artists, 
the  Press  Gallery  contains  original 
cartoons  by  noted  Chicago  cartoonists 
and  mats  of  all  the  leading  Chicago 
newspapers. 

Pertroitt  ef  Pomeut  Iditeri 

Among  the  portraits  are  those  of 
Melville  E.  Stone,  James  O’Donnell 
Bennett,  Opie  Read,  Wallace  Rice, 
Charles  H.  Dennis,  Bert  Leston  Tay¬ 
lor,  John  Eastman,  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
Joseph  Medill,  Eugene  Field,  Walter 
A.  Strong,  Kng  Lardner,  Sidney 
Smith,  Brand  Whitlock,  Harry  L.  Say- 
ler,  Henry  Justin  Smith,  Tow  Powers, 
John  A.  Malloy,  Frank  Carson,  Ed¬ 
ward  Price  Bell,  Edward  S.  Beck, 
Robert  M.  Lee,  Walter  Eckersall  and 
scores  of  others,  including  James  A. 
(Jimmy)  Durkin,  famed  copy  “boy” 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  large  plaque  over  the  fireplace 
entitled  “The  Keyboard  to  Civiliza¬ 
tion,”  explains  the  significance  of  the 
room.  ITie  plaque  draws  its  inspira¬ 
tion  from  a  typewriter  keyboard  and 
reads: 

“Twenty-six  mysterious  signs;  with 
them  we  conquer  our  individual 
worlds  daily.  .  .  .  They  are  eternity’s 
keyboard.  .  .  .  Twenty-six  soldiers  of 
lead  that  march  at  our  command.” 
The  plaque  continues:  “In  this  block, 
bounded  by  Madison,  LaSalle,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wells  streets,  when  it  was 
the  newspaper  publishing  center  of 
Chicago,  hundreds  of  writers  received 
their  training.  ...  On  the  walls  of 
this  Press  Gallery  are  the  faces  of 
many  masters  of  the  keyboard  and 
the  drawing  board  who  have  left  their 
imprint  on  American  journalism.” 


Taylor’s  roving  assignment  is  taking  him  to 
neutral  and  Allied  listening  posts  across  the  Atlantic 
where,  drawing  upon  his  broad  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  long  known  to  Europe’s  top¬ 
most  figures,  he  is  able  to  present  the  true  back¬ 
ground  of  the  news. 


Cabled  dispatches  to  date  have  included: 

SALAZAR’S  First  War  Interview:  wherein  the 
Portugese  Prime  Minister  foresees  America 
as  the  International  Political  Leader  of  the 
Postwar  world. 

.  An  Hilarious  Attempt  to  Interview  Ambassador 
Dieckoff  in  Madrid:  wherein  he  wrought 
naught  but  confusion  in  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy,  delaying  Herr  Doktor’s  visit  to  Hitler. 

A  Talk  with  Bilbao.  Spain’s  Minister  of  Justice 
and  President  of  the  Cortez — gives  the  first 
official  statement  of  the  number  of  Spaniards 
still  imprisoned. 

Questions  and  Answers  with  Escaped  Prisoners  and 
Travelers  from  Germany. 

A  First  Interview  with  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  Jordan. 


Watch  for  more  interesting  insights  into  warring  Europe 
to  keep  your  reader  interest  “in  motion” 

by  Henry  J.  Taylor 

Several  dispatches  each  week 
Another  NEA  budget  “Extra" 


Olid  after 


the  wor 


hold  public  favor . . .  Newspapers 


are  indispensable 


CHICAGO  (11):  J.  E.  Lutx 
Tribune  Tower,  SUporior  4680 


NEW  YORK  (17);  Don  A,  Corroll 
J10  E.  42nd  St.,  AShlond  4  8690 
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Inquirer  Has 
Symposium  on 
Civic  Needs 

Suggestion  ol  Citizens  on 
Post-War  Improvements 
In  City  Are  Noted 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Dec.  15 — Signal 
service  as  regards  post-war  planning 
for  civic  improvements  has  been  af¬ 
forded  this  city  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  as  a  result  of  the  unique 
symposium  just  concluded  by  this 
enterprising  newspaper  in  taking  the 
matter  of  civic  betterment  directly  to 
the  people  themselves  and  letting 
them  express  their  views  as  regards 
what  they  deem  most  vital  reforms 
and  repairs. 

In  a  two-week  campaign  instituted 
in  November,  and  continued  with 
daily  feature  articles,  the  Inquirer 
solicited  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John 
Citizen,  asking  him  to  deal  concretely 
with  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  what 
measures  should  be  instituted  for 
building  a  bigger  and  better  city  after 
the  guns  of  war  have  ceased  firing 
and  America  turns  back  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace. 

$10  for  a  Letter 

Publisher  Walter  H.  Annenberg  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  $10  for  each  letter  se¬ 
lected  for  publication.  Rules  of  the 
referendum  thus  put  into  effect  stip¬ 
ulated  that  letters  should  be  not  more 
than  200  words  long  and  that  they 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  con¬ 
structive  suggestions.  The  “vote” 
was  confined  to  a  continuous  two- 
week  period,  with  instalments  of  the 
letters,  numbering  on  an  average  of 
six  to  eight  communications,  pub¬ 
lished  daily. 

The  result  was  an  overwhelming 
avalanche  of  mail.  Citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life,  men  and  women,  sent 
in  their  contributions.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  netted  a  list  of  16  major 
projects,  ranging  from  public  utilities 
and  transportation  problems  to  new 
parks  and  recreation  centers,  with 
establishment  of  a  City  College  mark¬ 
edly  in  favor.  Decidedly  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  suggestions  requesting 
establishment  of  an  adequate  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  system,  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  city’s  water  supply 
system,  and  revamping  of  the  public 
transportation  system. 

City  beautification  was  the  keynote 
of  many  missives.  Thousanus  of 
less  important  requests  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  tabulated,  the  platform  of 
Sixteen  Points  compiled  by  the  In¬ 
quirer  embodying  the  vast  majority 
vote. 

How  this  unique  service  has  been 
received  is  evidenced  by  the  reactions 
of  municipal  leaders.  Mayor  Samuel 
voiced  outspoken  approval  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  plebiscite,  declaring  it  will 
be  of  much  assistance  to  the  Planning 
Commission,  which  is  now  engaged 
in  the  development  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity,  with  a  special  view  toward  what 
projects  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Letters  from  City  OfRclals 

In  a  letter  to  the  Inquirer,  Robert 
T.  Mitchell,  executive  director  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  said  the 
Commission’s  duty  now  is  clear:  it 
must  see  that  the  plans  and  programs 
which  it  proposes  reflect  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  city.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission;  acting 
President  of  City  Council  Frederic  D. 
Carman  and  various  other  members 
of  City  Council,  joined  in  praise  of 
the  Inquirer’s  symposium  with  gen-  I 
eral  agreement  on  the  theme  that  | 


those  responsible  for  the  city's  better¬ 
ment  and  expansion  after  the  war  now 
have  at  their  disposal  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  the  taxpayers  them¬ 
selves  want. 

All  of  the  matters  proposed  during 
the  fortnight  of  voting  have  been  col¬ 
lated  by  the  Inquirer  and  made  avail¬ 
able  by  this  newspaper  in  concise, 
carefully-edited  form  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  planners  and  the  various 
heads  of  municipal  government.  More 
than  1,600  letters  were  received  and 
their  contents  incorporated  by  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  specially  appointed  City 
Planning  Editor  into  the  novel  “round 
robin”  poll. 

■ 

Nov.NewsprintUse 
Declines  15%  From 
2  Preceding  Years 

Figures  for  1 1  Months  Show 
3.1%  and  6.4%  Decrease 
Below  1942-1941  Use 

Although  newsprint  consumption  for 
November,  1943,  showed  a  decrease 
of  14.7%  under  figures  for  November, 
1942,  and  of  15.7%  under  the  same 
month  in  1941,  total  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1943  was  only  3.1%  under  the  total  for 
the  same  months  of  1942  and  6.4% 
under  the  first  11  months  of  1941,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newsprint  bulletin  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Publishers’  stocks  of  newsprint,  on 
hand  and  in  transit,  amounted  to 
394,195  tons,  held  by  422  publishers 
reporting  to  ANPA,  representing  525 
newspapers  and  approximately  74.3% 


of  newsprint  use.  These  stocks  repre-  | 
sen  ted  53  days’  supply,  as  compared  | 
with  58  days’  supply  on  hand  at  the  i 
end  of  November,  1942,  and  44  days’  i 
supply  Nov.  30,  1941.  ' 

Canadian  Production  Up 

While  November  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  1943  in  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  showed  an  increase  over  the 
same  month  of  1942  of  2.1%  and  31% 
respectively.  United  States  production 
in  1943  dropped  11.5%  below  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  and  figures  for  production 
in  the  first  11  months  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  showed  a  drop  of 
8.8%  from  1942  and  14.4%  rfom  the 
first  11  months  of  1941. 

Mill  stocks  also  declined  from  151,- 
9.34  at  the  end  of  November,  1941,  to 
101,493  at  the  same  time  in  1942,  and 
to  70,662  on  Nov.  30,  1943. 

Newsprint  consumption  for  Novem¬ 
ber  of  this  year  amounted  to  222,343 
tons  by  all  reporting  publishers,  com¬ 
pared  with  260,542  tons  in  1942  and 
263,889  tons  in  November,  1941.  Esti¬ 
mated  consumption  of  newsprint  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1943  by  all  users 
totaled  3,367,250  tons,  compared  with 
total  North  American  production 
in  the  same  months  of  3,689,266 
tons. 

Production  in  Canada  during  No¬ 
vember,  1943,  totaled  256,336  tons, 
shipments  260,590  tons.  In  the  United 
States  production  was  66,465  tons, 
shipments  67,490  tons.  With  the  New¬ 
foundland  production  of  26,855  tons. 
North  American  production  totaled 
for  the  month  349,656  tons. 

Total  newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada,  tlie  United  States  and  New¬ 
foundland  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1943  was  3.689,266  tons,  last  year 
4,068,862  tons,  and  1941  tonnage  4,378,- 
624. 


PONTIAC’S  Industrial  PAYROLLS 

will  exceed 

<60,000,000! 


•9(0^1 
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Bank  totals  show  indus¬ 
trial  payrolls  in  Pontiac 
the  first  10  months  of  this 
year  are  nearly  20% 
greater  than  a  year  ago! 

Here  is  a  top  Michigan 

Market  that  will  continue  to  employ  thousands  and 
produce  high  incomes  when  its  large  automotive 
plants  swing  into  peace-time  production! 

All-Timo  lli)$h  In  Homo  €'ovora)$o 

OVER  389OOO  DAILY 

POnTinC  Doilv  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 
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Time  was  when  the  Business  Editor’s 
job  was  a  cinch.  But  not  today. 

Today  he  scrutinizes  the  business 
world’s  fever  chart,  .diagnoses  its  com¬ 
plaints  .  .  suggests  remedies  . .  reports 
case  histories. 

Hawklike  he  keeps  tab  on  each  new 
move  of  government-in-business  .  .  in 
banking,  power,  waterways,  transpor¬ 
tation,  housing  and  the  like. 

And  he  reports  the  repercussions 
in  their  various  fields. 

He  analyzes  for  his  readers  monop¬ 
olies  . .  subsidies . .  inflation  . .  postwar 
economy . .  employment . .  reconversion 
.  .world  markets . .  tariffs  and  countless 
other  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
business  world. 

He  views  the  business  world  as  a 
part  of . .and  not  apart  from . .  the  world 
at  war.  And  he  has  become  a  highly 
useful  liaison  officer. 

The  Sun  pays  tribute  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Editors  of  the  nation’s  newspapers. 


■ ‘S*  The  Sun  is  especially  proud  of  its  own  Business 


Phil  Hanna,  whose  economic  horse  sense  is 


’'espected  by  businessmen  everywhere,  regardless  of 


"'hether  or  not  they  always  agree  with  him. 


Ny  united  states  war  bonds  and  war  stamps 


the  Business  Editor 
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Linwood  Noyes 
Urges  Press  to 
Aid  Paper  Drive 

Governors  oi  32  States  Add 
Their  Endorsements;  Salvage 
Campaign  Gaining  Impetus 

Started  two  weeks  ago,  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign  is 
already  beginning  to  show  tangible 
results,  with  many  newspaper  tear 
sheets  of  ads  and  news  stories  being 
sent  to  the  Newspaper  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  and  numerous  towns  and 
cities  reporting  marked  gains  in  col¬ 
lections. 

In  addition,  reports  made  to  the 
Daily  Mill  Stock  Reporter  show  the 
feeling  in  the  trade  is  that  in  smaller 
towns  the  various  drives  are  bringing 
results,  though  there  are  no  concrete 
figures  as  yet. 

■•■•fit  Pr^ts 

Adding  his  endorsement  to  the  drive 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  president,  ANPA, 
urged  newspapers  to  accelerate  their 
cooperation,  saying  “The  task  of  rais¬ 
ing  waste  paper  collections  to  this 
666,000  ton  level  (the  amount  needed 
monthly),  reached  only  once  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  maintaining  such 
collections  at  this  level  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  is  a  gigantic  task.  It  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  difficult 
war  jobs  today.  However,  it  can  and 
must  be  done  by  the  newspapers  of 
America. 

“For  your  own  newspaper’s  welfare 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  newspapers 
as  a  whole,  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
personally  take  a  special  interest  in 
promoting  the  campaign  for  waste 
paper  in  your  city  at  once.  Whatever 
is  now  being  done  in  this  country  is 
far  from  being  good  enough.  The 
Scrap  Metal  Drive  by  the  newspapers 
was  a  great  patriotic,  successful  ef-| 
fort;  the  Waste  Paper  Campaign  must 
be  equally  effective — ^for  both  the 
good  of  the  war  effort  and  the  news¬ 
papers.  May  I  urge  your  immediate 
and  dynamic  support  in  this  great 
war  effort  in  your  community.” 

Mr.  Noyes’  statement  was  made 
following  a  two-day  session  of  the 
directors  of  the  ANPA  at  which  Eldwin 
S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Committee,  report¬ 
ed  to  them  on  the  crisis. 

The  governors  of  32  states  are  also 
endorsing  the  salvage  campaign,  and 
the  Newspaper  Committee  is  prepar¬ 
ing  ads  and  mats,  using  their  procla¬ 
mations  and  photographs,  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  papers  in  each  state. 
In  addition  to  these  and  the  regular 
ad  and  press  release  services,  news¬ 
papers  and  industry  have  access  to 
the  booklet,  “Help  Wanted!  To  Save 
a  Million  'Tons  of  Paper,”  prepared 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council,  OWI 
and  WPB,  to  give  information  on  the 
government’s  paper  conservation  cam¬ 
paign.  Also,  a  special  ad  emphasizing 
the  salvage  of  Christmas  wrappings, 
is  being  prepared  and  will  be  released 
shortly. 

New  York’s  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
Dec.  15  issued  one  of  the  first  procla¬ 
mations,  urging  the  people  of  the  state 
to  “cooperate  v/ith  agencies  in  their 
communities  engaged  in  waste  paper 
salvage,”  and  summarizing  the  critical 
need  for  salvaging  paper  to  end  a 
shortage,  which  “threatens  the  conduct 
of  the  war." 

N.  S.  Macneish,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  drive,  set  the  citsr’s  goal  at  75,000 
tons  a  month,  and  asserted  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  public’s  wholehearted 
response. 

Among  the  individual  activities  re¬ 
ported  this  week  is  the  Chicago  dura¬ 
tion  plan,  energized  by  Chicago  news¬ 


papers.  It  provides  for  a  full-time 
head  to  serve  as  coordinator  of  news¬ 
papers,  junk  peddlers,  printers,  re¬ 
tailers,  real  estate.  City  Department 
of  Streets,  WPB,  paper  dealers,  paper 
mills,  manufacturers,  wholesalers. 
City  School  Board,  OCD,  OPA  and  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  acting  in 
joint  committee. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  also  has 
begun  a  month-to-month  drive,  which 
netted  1,150  tons  of  paper  from  house¬ 
holders,  90  tons  from  department 
stores  and  750  tons  through  normal 
channels  in  the  first  week  alone.  This 
program,  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  the  use  of  municipal,  commercial 
and  private  vehicles  in  the  collection, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
reimburse  owners  for  gas  coupons 
used.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
paper  will  go  to  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts  and  the  Milwaukee  Boys’  Club. 
■ 

FAT  SALVAGE  ADS 

Coinciding  with  OPA’s  announce¬ 
ment  that  housewives  will  receive  one 
brown  ration  point  for  each  half- 
pound  of  kitchen  fat  salvaged  and  the 
$250,000  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  handled  by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 


to  support  the  “Points-for-Fats”  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  Inc.,  has  released  the 
second  in  its  current  series  of  fat 
salvage  ads  for  local  sponsorship.  The 
ad,  titled  “Wanted — for  Christmas,” 
pictures  the  medical  needs  for  glycer¬ 
ine  and  is  available  in  both  full-page 
and  185-line  by  five  column  sizes. 
The  committee  points  out  that  meat 
dealers  can  use  the  ad  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  their  stores  fat  sal¬ 
vage  headquarters. 

■ 

Sarasota  Laying  Plans 
For  Post-War  Ads 

Pushing  forward  with  plans  for 
post-war  advertising  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
President  A.  B.  Shogren  of  the  Sara¬ 
sota  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  special  committee  of  out¬ 
standing  advertising  experts  to  handle 
an  all-inclusive  publicity  campaign 
during  which  over  $15,000  is  to  be 
expended. 

Tentative  plans  are  to  raise  an  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  of  money 
through  a  Chamber  membership  drive, 
laying  it  aside  for  a  post-war  adver¬ 
tising  fund. 


The  committee  named  by  Shogren 

includes  the  following  Sarasota  mpn; 

Roland  Butler,  general  press  agent 
and  advertisijQg  head  oi  Ringlii^ 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  circut; 
Karl  A.  Bickle,  former  president  oi 
United  Press  and  nationally  known 
newspaper  man;  Kenneth  Roach,  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Green’s  Fuel  and  fonne 
Chicago  advertising  executive;  Ralph 
Caples,  president  of  R.  C.  Caples  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  large  transportation 
advertising  agency;  E.  L.  Cartli^ 
advertising  and  business  manager  of 
the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  and 
former  head  of  the  advertising  and 
copy  production  department  of  the 
Tuiaa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune;  J(4n 
Browning,  vice-president  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSPB  and  former  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executive;  M.  E.  Cox,  man¬ 
ager  of  Sarasota’s  J.  C.  Penney  store; 
Frank  Berlin,  owner  of  Bay  Drugs 
and  former  merchandising  and  adve- 
tising  executive  of  the  Walgreen  drag 
group;  Bill  Bailey,  artist  and  creator 
of  advertising  layouts  and  art  wofi, 
formerly  with  a  Chicago  advertun^ 
agency;  Roger  V.  Florey,  realtor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sarasqta  Visitors' 
guide;  and  Homer  Whitman,  vio- 
president  of  the  Palmer  Nationd  Bank. 


Here’s  a  Close-Up  of  the 


TRI-CITIES 


Metropolitan 

Population 

211,000* 

1942  Census  Bur.  Est. 


174,995 

1940  Census 


MAJOR  Market 


^  When  you  think  of  Rock  Island,  Moline,  or  Davenport,  picture  the  TRI-CITIES  .  .  .  one 
market  consisting  of  eleven  contiguous  cities  with  a  total  population  larger  than  the  cities 
of  Wichita,  Des  Moines  or  Spokane. 

So  disregard  “city  listings”  when  sizing  up  the  TRI-CITY  market.  Remember  that  TRI¬ 
CITIES  is  definitely  a  leading  market  with  a  huge  buying  force  that  stands  to  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  your  present  and  postwar  sales  plans. 

*  Tka  latast  availobU  figaraa  show  that  60%  of  th^  hwga  Tri-Citias  popHlatien  llvat  or  tho  IffiRols 
$ld0,  which  is  thereaghly  cevorod  by  thoio  rosolt-gottiRg  ■•wspopors. 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS  ^ 


MOLINE 

DISPATCH 
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THE  NATION'S  20  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

AU  R«prM*at*d  in  Syractu*.  N.  Y. 
and  the  Syracus*  Market 

1.  Food  and  kindred  product*.  12.  Leather  and  leather 

2.  Tobacco.  product*. 

3.  Textile*.  13>  Stone,  cloy  and  glass. 

4.  Apparel.  14.  Iron  and  steel  products  ex- 

5.  Lumber  and  timber.  '•P*  machlaery. 

$.  Furniture.  Noa-lerrou*  metals  and 

7.  Paper  and  allied  products.  product*. 

A  Printing,  pubUshing  and  **•  machinery. 

olUed  industries.  17.  Machinery,  except  electricol 

9.  Chemical  and  allied  machinery. 

products.  18.  Auto  and  auto  equipment. 

10.  Products  ol  petroleum  and  19.  Transportation  except 

coaL  automobiles. 

11.  Rubber  products.  20.  Miscellaneous. 


Of  course  there  will  be  no 
payroll  lag  between  V-Day  and 
consumer  production  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  because  98%  of  the 
area's  plants  will  be  in  full 
peace-time  production  in  less 
than  six  months.  (According  to 
manufacturers  answering  the 
conyersion  question  in  the 
Time  -  Life  -  Fortune  industrial 
survey  conducted  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post  War  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil.)  And  .  .  .  more  than  50%  of 
these  plants  will  be  in  normal 
production  within  three  months. 
Imagine  it — some  will  require 
no  conversion  at  all!  And,  on 
top  of  that,  all  these  industries 
will  actually  employ  13.5% 
more  workers  than  before  Pearl 
Harbor! 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET.  ...AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUSE  HERALD- JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN  . 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  Paul  Block  4  Associates 
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Eskelund  Here 
After  Covering 
Many  War  Fronts 

UJ^.  Correspondent  Fled 
Shcmghcd  After  Pearl  Harbor 
.  .  .  Reported  AVG 

Two  close  brushes  with  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  coverage 
of  war  fronts  in  China,  Indo-China, 
and  Finland,  ^ 

mark  the  career 
of  Karl  Eske¬ 
lund,  United 
Press  corre- 
^Mndent,  who 
arrived  in  New 
York  last  week 
after  a  two-year 
effort  to  get  to 
the  United 
States. 

Into  his  *25 
years,  Eskelund 
has  packed  a  K«rl  Eskelund 
lifetime  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  hardship  that  would  have 
broken  many  a  man  far  more  sub¬ 
stantially  built  than  the  slight  young 
Dane. 

Eskelund  was  in  Shanghai  when 
the  Japanese  stopped  all  travel  into 
and  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  With  him  was  his  wife,  who 
was  expecting  a  child.  Their  “one 
thought  was  to  get  out,”  he  told  Editor 
ft  Publisher,  “as  is  always  the  case 
when  you’re  in  territory  occupied  by 
the  Axis.” 

They  sneaked  out  of  Shanghai  at 
Christmas  time  in  1941  and  hid  in  a 
rat-ridden  farmhouse  to  await  a 
smuggler’s  boat  which  was  to  take 
them  to  Free  China.  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers  came  into  the  house  and  made 
a  thorough  search,  even  lifting  the 
cover  of  the  bed  under  which  Eske¬ 
lund  and  his  wife  were  hiding.  But, 
strangely,  the  Japs  neglected  to  look 
under  the  bed.  “It’s  a  wonder  they 
didn’t  see  the  bed  shaking,”  said  Eske¬ 


lund.  “If  they  had  caught  us,  we 
would  no  doubt  have  been  shot^” 

When  they  finally  got  to  Free  China, 
late  in  January,  1942,  Eskelund  took 
an  assignment  at  the  Kunming  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Flying  Tigers.  For 
six  months  he  was  the  only  corre- 
sp>ondent  there,  covering  the  exploits 
of  General  Chennault’s  colorful  AVG 
outfit.  From  Kunming,  he  went  to 
Chungking  in  the  Fall  of  1942,  where 
he  stayed  until  two  months  ago,  the 
start  of  the  final  lap  on  his  journey 
to  the  U.  S. 

Eskelund  first  went  to  China  in 
1935,  when  he  was  16.  He  studied 
there  until  1937,  when  he  came  to  the 
U.  S.  for  the  journalism  course  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Returning  to 
China  in  the  summer  of  1938,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Associated  Press  to 
cover  the  Yangtze  front  and  the  fall 
of  Canton. 

Covered  Cheagliing 

The  only  foreign  correspondent  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  with  the  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers,  probably  because  he  could  speak 
Chinese,  Elskelund  covered  the  front 
for  three  months.  Having  a  camera 
and  a  few  rolls  of  films  with  him  he 
photographed  the  action  there,  and 
in  order  to  get  to  Hong  Kong  with 
the  pictures,  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  Japanese  lines. 

On  the  way  he  was  set  upon  by 
Chinese  bandits  who  stole  virtually 
everything  he  had — except  the  films. 
He  had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the 
bandits  when  he  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Japanese.  Calling  to  them  in  their 
own  language  that  he  was  Danish,  he 
persuaded  them  to  stop  firing.  “That’s 
about  the  only  decent  thing  I’ve  ever 
seen  the  Japs  do,”  declared  Eskelund. 
The  Japanese  took  him  prisoner,  but 
four  days  later  he  escaped  to  Hong 
Kong. 

When  he  reached  Hong  Kong,  the 
AP  assigned  him  to  Chungking,  to 
cover  the  bombing  there.  He  was. in 
the  Chinese  capital  during  the  six 
most  dreadful  months  of  that  cam¬ 
paign.  Day  after  day,  the  Japanese 
rained  death  upon  the  helpless  peo¬ 
ple,  the  casualties  in  single  raids 
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sometimes  reaching  a  total  of  10,000. 

Eskelund  always  went  where  things 
were  happening.  While  he  was  in 
Chungking  the  European  war  started 
and  he  wanted  to  go  there.  Traveling 
by  way  of  Russia,  he  stopped  to  cover 
the  Finnish-Russian  war  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Back  in  Denmark  after  the  Finnish 
war,  Elskelund  decided  to  go  to  the 
Balkans,  where  things  were  beginning 
to  warm  up.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Germans  decided  to  march  into 
Denmark.  After  a  month’s  effort,  he 
managed  to  get  a  visa,  through  the 
help  of  Danish  friends,  and  he  went 
down  to  Rumania  in  the  latter  part  of 
1940  for  International  News  Service. 
Again,  Axis  forces  came  to  occupy 
the  country  where  he  was,  and  again 
his  “one  thought  was  to  get  out.” 

Eskelimd  went  to  French  Indo- 
China  to  cover  the  war  between  it 
and  Thailand  for  the  U.  P.  While  he 
was  there,  his  wife  got  a  clean  scoop, 
by  sending  out  the  story  of  Japan’s 
undercover  hand  in  the  affair  of  a 
half-hour  after  the  Japanese  offer  to 
mediate.  Her  story  beat  even  the 
Japanese  Domei  news  agency  account 
of  the  mediation  offer  by  24  hours, 
and  UP.  cabled  congratulations.  “But,” 
said  Eskelund,  “they  gave  me  the  by¬ 
line  and  the  congratulations.” 

From  Indo-China,  he  went  to  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Shanghai,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  start  of  his  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  U.  S. 

Now  living  in  an  extremely  modest 
hotel  suite  in  New  York,  Eskelund  is 
thrilled  by  the  luxuriousness  and  ease 
of  life  in  America,  even  in  time  of  war. 
“Ten  dollars  a  pack  in  American 
money  for  these  in  China,’’  he  de¬ 
clared,  offering  a  cigarette. 

His  charming  young  wife  nodded. 
Mrs.  Eskelund,  who  has  never  been 
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in  this  country  before,  speaks  Englidi 
perfectly.  Indeed,  she  taught  the  lao- 
guage  to  her  husband,  whose  Engliah, 
flavored  with  an  accent  half  Danis]] 
and  half  Chinese,  is  also  well  done. 
Their  18-months-old  child,  howev» 
understands  only  Chinese. 

Now  writing  magazine  stories  and 
awaiting  another  a^gnment  for  UP 
Elskelund  would  be  quite  willing  to 
give  up  the  comforts  of  America  for 
a  new  warfront  job. 

ATTACK  CHI.  TRIBUNE 

A  resolution  condemning  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune  as  “the  arch  enemy  of 
the  American  people”  and  accusing 
the  newspaper  of  trying  to  undermine 
organized  labor  and  war  production 
by  “using  the  device  of  redbaiting  to 
confuse  the  workers  and  people  of 
Chicago,”  was  adopted  at  the  Illinois 
State  Industrial  Union  Council  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  Dec.  11.  The  state 
CIO  resolution  followed  action  tat^i 
by  more  than  200  stewards  and  shop 
committeemen  of  the  local  United 
Auto  Workers  Union,  denouncing  the 
Tribune’s  recent  expose  charging  that 
Communist  control  of  the  union  had 
produced  slowdowns  and  sabotage  in 
the  Chicago  Studebaker  airplane  en¬ 
gine  plant,  and  resolving  to  boycott 
the  Tribune  in  protest. 

HEADS  NEB.  AP  GROUP 

Fremont,  Neb.,  Dec.  13— Arch  Jar¬ 
rell,  editor.  Grand  Island  Independent. 
was  elected  chairman  of  Associated 
Press  Newspapers  in  Nebraska,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Fred  A.  Seaton,  publisher, 
Hastings  Tribune,  at  the  group’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Thursday.  Lester 
A.  Walker,  publisher,  Fremont  Guide- 
Tribune,  was  elected  vice-chairman 
and  E.  E.  Makiesky,  in  charge  of  APs 
Omaha  bureau,  was  named  secretai} 
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SHE  SHOPS  IN 


R  O  C  K  F  O  R 


The  one  big  city  trading  hub  of  a  rich  1 3  couif 
market.  Here  in  the  heart  of  northern  IlliDoi 
and  southern  Wisconsin  is  the  shopping  and  pit 
duction  center  of  dairy  and  grain  farmers  id 
skilled  factory  workers.  A  fertile  field,  h 
your  institutional  message  or  sales  campaiff 
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Skoti  "TakoA 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Vernon  County  Cen¬ 
sor,  Viroqua,  Wis.: 

‘‘Worship  service  at  11.  The  Junior 
Choir  will  sin.  Theme:  It  Can  Hap¬ 
pen  Here.” 

■ 

WE’RE  in  the  wrong  racket! 

The  Huntington  (W,  Va.)  Herald- 
Press  recently  reported  that  ‘‘the 
Buda  company,  makers  of  Diesel  and 
gasoline  engines,  reported  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $716,061  and  a  profit  of  $900,- 
191  for  the  year  ended  last  July  31.” 

■ 

OVER  a  story  on  Senator  Bridges  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  diaper  dearth  in 
this  country,  the  Boston  Herald  re¬ 
cently  put  this  headline: 

BRIDGES  IN  3-CORNERED  DITHER 
OVER  DIAPERS  SHIPPED  TO  ARABS 

■ 

RURAL  subscribers  of  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  (O.)  Herald-Star  are  visually 
supplied  with  the  Home  Edition,  how¬ 
ever  the  Final  Eldition  is  sometimes 
used  to  complete  the  single  wraps. 

One  of  the  subscribers  recently  com¬ 
plained:  ‘‘My  subscription  is  paid  up 
to  February  5,  1944.  The  paper  said 
today  ‘final  edition’  and  there  has  been 
a  mistake  some  place.” 

■ 

THE  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  publish¬ 
ing  abbreviated  editions  because  of 
typographers’  strike,  is  reported  to 
have  received  this  complaint  from  its 
Logan,  Utah,  correspondent: 

‘‘Please  tell  rewriters  to  watch  in 
boiling  down  our  stuff.  In  40  words 
in  a  shotgun  story  they  hurt  the  boy 
worse  than  the  shotgun  did,  moved 
him  from  Hyrum  to  Logan,  mispelled 
his  name,  and  brought  into  the  case 
the  Logan  police,  who  never  had  heard 
of  it.” 

m 

IRVIN  S.  COBB,  the  humorist,  has 
written  to  his  old  friend,  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  suggesting  that  circU' 
lation  be  given  to  the  ‘‘enclosed  little 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Pa- 
ducahans.” 

The  communication  said: 

“Through  the  public  prints  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention — as  the 
politicians  love  to  put  it — that  I  am 
dangerously  ill.  Among  my  devoted 
public  this  report  appears  to  have  oc¬ 
casioned  considerable  anxiety.  In  fact 
one  of  them  wired  (collect)  asking 
for  the  details  and  the  other  called  by 
long  distance  (charges  reversed) . 

“In  reply  I  would  say  that  at  this 
writing  I  am  doing  much  better  than 
originally  was  expected  by  the  ac¬ 
commodating  and  affable  undertaker 
down  the  block.  His  interest  was  most 


touching  for  a  while.  If,  as  and  when 
I  get  ready  to  depart  elsewhere  I 
promise  to  keep  friendly  newspapers 
fully  advised.  As  scxneone  else  so 
aptly  has  said:  “I  used  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  myself.” 

“I  take  credit  for  one  thing.  So 
far  as  the  available  records  show  I 
am  the  only  person  who  under  similar 
circumstances  did  not  wittily  remark 
— with  or  without  credit  to  the  author 
— “the  reports  of  my  death  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.” 

Public  Opinion  Poll 

THE  FIRST  state  public  opinion  poll 

in  the  United  States,  “The  Iowa 
Poll,”  has  been  inaugurated  in  Iowa. 

The  poll  is  operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  and  its  findings  will 
be  published  weekly  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  beginning  Dec.  19. 

The  poll  will  measure  public  opinion 
on  questions  of  special  importance  in 
Iowa,  and  will  poll  only  residents  of 
that  state.  Questions  for  the  poll  will 
be  planned  by  an  advisory  committee 
of  14  widely-known  Iowa  men  and 
women. 

The  principle  on  which  the  poll  is 
operated  is  to  interview  a  .sample  of 
the  entire  state  population  which  con¬ 
tains  the  same  number  of  men  and 
women  in  all  the  economic  and  social 
walks  of  life  as  are  found  in  the  whole 
population  of  the  state. 

These  “samples”  interviewed  will 
contain  the  same  proportion  of  men 
and  women,  both  young  and  old, 
voters  and  non-voters,  and  all  other 
classifications  as  found  in  the  entire 
Iowa  population. 

By  this  system,  the  opinions  of  the 
“sample”  are  truly  representative  of 
the  opinions  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  field  staff  for  the  poll  has  been 
recruited  almost  entirely  through  rec¬ 
ommendations  obtained  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  Drake  University. 

The  60  interviewers  who  will  con¬ 
duct  the  polling  include  housewives, 
weekly  newspaper  editors,  clergymen, 
college  professors,  school  teachers  and 
attorneys. 

‘The  poll  has  been  inaugurated  as 
a  public  service  to  the  people  of  Iowa 
so  that  each  citizen  will  know  what 
the  people  of  this  state  as  a  whole  are 
thinking  and  how  they  divide  on  each 
of  the  important  topics  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  questions  dealing 
strictly  with  Iowa  problems,  the  poll 
also  will  concern  itself  with  questions 
on  regional  or  national  importance  on 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  find 
out  how  lowans  are  thinking. 


WAR  EFFORT: 
100%  .  .  .  . 

30,000  high -wage 
workers  are  employed 
in  over  60  industries 
of  the  stay-put  type, 
winning  a  flock  of 
“E”  pennants  for  de¬ 
stroyers,  PT  boats, 
freighters  oil.  mo¬ 
tors,  boilers,  etc. 

★ 

Bayonne  is  “Back¬ 
ing  the  Boys”  on  a 
night-and-day  sched¬ 
ule  —  in  plants  that 
will  be  Just  as  busy 
after  the  War. 

★ 

A  trade-area  of  90,- 
000 — county,  652,040: 
12%  Increase  in  retail 
sales. 


. . .  and  the  Boys. 

A  vast  patriotic  effort,  geared  to  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity.  ONE  newspaper— 
The  Times — has  the  best  concentrated 
circulation  of  any  daily  newspaper  in 
New  Jersey— 92%  ABC  home  deliv¬ 
ered. 

When  planning  your  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  1944,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  The  Bayonne  Times  as  a  “Must.” 


BAYONNE  CAN  T  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE 


Following  publication  in  the  Sunday 
Register  the  poll  results  and  any  col¬ 
lateral  data  on  the  poll  that  might 
be  of  interest  will  be  available  to  any 
other  newspapers,  civic  groups,  trade 
associations  or  other  organizations. 

The  composition  of  the  “sample” 
and  the  interviewing  procedure  have 
been  developed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Norman  C.  Meier,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology.  University  of  Iowa, 
who  serves  on  the  advisory  council 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

Ballots  will  be  tabulated  by  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  Des  Moines  branch  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  Tabulated  results  will  be  au¬ 
dited  by  Wolf  &  Co.,  Des  Moines  firm 
of  certified  public  accountants. 

The  polling  will  be  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Seymour  Morris, 
who  resigned  recently  from  the  Office 
of  War  Information  to  join  the 
Register  and  Tribune  and  affiliated 
companies  as  head  of  a  new  research 
and  surveying  department. 

Pearl  Harbor  Edition 

COMMEMORATING  Pearl  Harbor 

Day,  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News 
published  a  special  12-page  Pearl 
Harbor  edition,  Dec.  7,  in  which  local 
advertisers  sponsored  pages,  review¬ 
ing  two  years  of  war  in  maps,  charts, 
pictures  and  text  matter. 

Candid  Views  on  City 

IT  WAS  the  poet  Robert  Burns  who 

wrote:  “Oh  wad  some  power  the 
giftie  gie  us  to  see  oursel’s  as  others 
see  us.”  Putting  to  practical  test  the 
lines  of  the  famed  Scot,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin  is  getting  the 
“low-down”  on  Philadelphia  in  a 
unique  manner  with  a  short  one-col¬ 
umn  feature  run  daily  on  the  editorial 
feature  page  entitled  “What  I  Like 
(Dislike)  About  Philadelphia.” 

A  roving  reporter  for  the  Bulletin 
seeks  out  one  person  daily — soldier, 
sailor,  marine,  WAC  or  WAVE,  or 
war  plant  worker — and  gets  his  or  her 
reactions  to  the  tune  of  100  words 


about  what  that  person  likes  about 
Philadelphia.  Another  100  words 
tells  what  the  visitor  dislikes.  One 
of  the  bulletin’s  camera-man  gets  a 
candid  closeup  portrait  during  the  in¬ 
terview. 

Poll  on  Jap  Problem 

NEARLY  12,000  replies  were  received 

in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  the 
question  of  how  to  handle  the  problem 
of  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  The 
questionnaire  was  prompted  by  the 
'Pule  Lake  incidents. 

Results  of  the  poll  showed  a  tre¬ 
mendous  majority  of  citizens  con¬ 
demning  the  policy  of  the  War  Re- 
location  Authority  and  demanded 
Army  control  of  the  Japs.  A  majority, 
not  quite  so  large,  is  opposed  to  free¬ 
ing  avowedly  loyal  Japanese  to  take 
jobs  in  the  Midwest.  An  almost 
unanimous  vote  was  registered  in 
favor  of  “trading”  Japanese  in  this 
country  for  Americans  in  Jap  prison 
camps.  A  large  percentage  approved 
a  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  after  the  war  to  deport  all  Japa¬ 
nese  and  forbid  further  immigration. 
A  smaller  number,  but  still  a  large 
majority,  would  refuse  to  except 
American -born  Japanese  from  such 
an  amendment.  Nearly  all  favored 
permanent  exclusion  of  Japanese  from 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  publishing  results  of  its  poll,  the 
Times  also  reproduced  many  letters 
and  comments. 

“End  of  War"  Contest 

THE  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American  is 

attracting  brisk  reader  interest  with 
an  end-of-the-war  guessing  contest. 
The  paper  is  offering  a  $100  War  Bond 
to  the  person  who  guesses  nearest  the 
hour,  day,  month  and  year  when  the 
war  with  Germany  ends  officially. 
All  guesses  with  names  and  addresses 
are  being  published  as  received.  The 
contest  books  will  be  closed  at  mid¬ 
night  Dec.  31.  Guesses  so  far  avera- 
age  about  50  per  day  with  the  heav¬ 
iest  play  on  March  and  April,  1944 
The  contest  started  Dec.  1. 
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DAYTON  RETAIL 
SALES: 

99  in  3  years 

200%  in  10  years 


Dayton  oarnort  aro  Dayton  spondort.  They’ro  buying  War  Bonds, 
and  homes,  and  spending  in  the  stores.  Dayton’s  importance  today 
.  .  .  and  in  the  future  ...  is  Three-fold  . . .  Agricuitural,  Industriai, 
and  Miiitary. 


ABC 

CITY  ZONE 

1943  (EST.) 

LAST  3 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

LAST  10 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

POPULATiON 

1288,119 

19% 

28% 

FAMiLiES 

tM,059 

19% 

28% 

EMPLOYMENT 

69,00Q 

42% 

124% 

PAYROUS* 

$216,000,000 

114% 

244% 

RETAiL  SAUS 

$234,000,000 

99% 

200% 

'Industrial  only  (total  county  payrolls  $400,000,000) 
t  War  Ration  Book  No.  2  Regtstrations 

THE  DAYTON  (OHIO) 

JOURNAL-HERALD 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  —  Dayton’s  Largest  Doiiy  Circulatien 
Nationally  Represented  by  The  Oeo.  A,  MeDevItt  Co. 


for  3J)I:  C  E  M  B  E  R  ‘1  8.  1943 
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The  same  man . . .  doin^  the  same  job 

That  situation  ,  .  .  repeated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  over  .  .  .  means  stability: 
the  same  man  .  .  .  doing  the  same  job  ...  in  peace  and  in  war. 

It  meant  no  great  wrench  to  change  Pittsburgh  to  vast  wartime  production.  It 
will  mean  no  wrench  to  change  back. 

You  don^t  have  to  re-oonvert  metal  plants  and  fuel  producers  and  glass  works  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  great  solid  foundation  of  basic  industries  that  make  IMttshiirgh 
such  a  rich  market. 

You  don’t  have  re-conversion  shut-downs;  you  don’t  have  re-tooling  lay-offs. 
That  is  why  Pittsburgh  may  prove  America’s  No.  1  postwar  market.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  has  already  abundantly  proved  that  it  is  the  No.  1  paper  in  this  No.  1  market. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Represented  by  the  Nationiil  Advertisini;  Department,  Scri'pps-Howard  Newspapers,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Offices  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Memphis,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 


No.  1  in  Pittsburgh  •  No.  1  in  Daily  Circulation  •  No.  1  in  Classified  Advertising  •  No.  1  in  R^il 
Advertising  •  No.  1  in  General  Adiertising  •  No.  1  in  Total  Advertising  ..  . 


ADVANTAGES  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


★ 


One  job  everyone  in  the  newspaper  business  has 
to  do  is  to  sell  the  advantages  of  newspaper 
advertising  against  other  media.  Here  is  one  of 
a  series  of  ads  in  which  The  Pittsburgh  Press  is 
pointing  out  to  advertising  people  the  rifle-like 
quality  of  newspaper  advertising  when  it  is 
directed  to  specific  markets. 


★ 
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Oklahoma  City  is  far  ahead  of  the  "data  hounds"! 


'^RY  as  they  will,  the  data  hounds 
and  statsticians  have  been  unable  to 
catch  up  with  the  growth  of  Oklahoma 
City*, 

Because  even  the  latest  data  books 
require  considerable  preparation,  they 
are  at  best  months  tardy  when  pub¬ 
lished,  and  can  indicate  only  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  Oklahoma  City  was  going. 

Metropolitan  Oklahoma  City  had  a 
population  of  221,229  in  1940.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  came  mammoth  military 
and  war  production  installations  ...  an 
army  air  base,  followed  by  an  air  depot, 
now  the  largest  in  the  allied  world. 

Then  came  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Plant,  now  the  world's  largest  cargo 
plane  plant,  and  four  naval  air  train¬ 


ing  establishments. 

By  March  1,  1943,  Oklahoma  City’s 
metropolitan  area  population  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be 
263340. 

Oklahoma  City  is  bigger  today  by  far 


than  it  was  on  March  1,  1943.  Bigger 
than  it  was  last  month,  or  last  week. 

Oklahoma  City  has  elbowed  its  way 
into  big-market  company  and  henc» 
forth  warrants  primary  consideration  ia 
any  major  selling  plan. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

The  Farmer-Stockman  •  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  •  KVOR,  Colorado  Spring! 
KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Mgt.)  •  Represented  by  The  Kata  Agency,  Inc. 


Important  Role 
For  Press  Seen 
After  the  War 

Commerce  DepL  Aide 
Says  It  Can  Keep 
Free  Enterprise  Alive 

Newspapers  have  a  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  with  regard  to  the  post-war  era. 
W,  E.  Elieson  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Conunerce  told  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Dec.  10  at  Los  Angeles.  They 
must  stir  businessmen,  civic  leaders 
and  the  people  up  to  the  need  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  critical  nine  months  after 
the  war’s  end,  and  they  must  educate 
the  himdreds  of  war-bom  industries 
whose  sole  customer  has  always  been 
Uncle  Sam  that  it’s  just  as  important 
to  sell  and  to  advertise  as  to  manu¬ 
facture.  The  first  item  is  the  province 
of  the  editorial  department;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment 

Most  war  manufacturing  plants  are 
planning  to  convert  to  peacetime 
activity,  he  pointed  out,  but  are  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  normal  world  of  com¬ 
petitive  and  free  business.  They  have 
never  had  to  sell  their  wares  in  the 
open  market;  they  have  no  sales  force. 
TTiey  have  never  advertised  to  develop 
a  market;  they  don’t  imderstand  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  newspapers,  in  their 
own  interests,  must  help  keep  these 
businesses  alive.  He  urged  newspaper 
advertising  men  to  sell  manufacturers 
on  the  idea  of  institutional  advertising 
now — the  advertisements  devoted  to 
the  things  they  intend  to  make  later — 
to  help  them  gain  a  more  receptive 
market. 

Private  ledeitry  Seee  Need 

Citing  a  host  of  statistics  he  warned 
that  the  productive  capacity  of 
America  will  have  to  be  utilized  to  a 
high  degree  inunediately  after  the  war 
to  avoid  depression  and  keep  the  gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  business.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  government  holds  one- 
third  of  the  $75  billion  investment  in 
American  industrial  plants  and  that 
free  enterprise  must  demonstrate  that 
it  can  assure  adequate  employment 
or  the  government  will  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

EUieson  predicted  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  benefit  most  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
West  has  not  had  to  convert  to  war 
work,  for  the  war  has  boomed  its 
pre-war  industries.  He  declared  there 
are  more  new  factories  in  the  West 
than  in  any  other  location,  and  that 
the  West  has  the  highest  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income,  that  it  is  the  only  large 
area  to  gain  population,  and  that  the 
western  states  have  saved  more 
money  than  the  other  41  States  com¬ 
bined. 

But  the  threat  of  depression  and 
Government-in-business  looms  large, 
he  declared.  “You  must  plug  the 
thought  that  every  man  must  think 
what  he  can  do  to  see  that  adequate 
employment  exists  when  the  war  is 
over.  Newspapers  must  arouse  their 
communities  to  this  situation.  Free 
press  and  free  enterprise  will  stuvive 
or  go  down  together.” 

■ 

aid  war  fund 

Commercial,  industrial  and  financial 
concerns,  including  department  and 
retail  stores,  in  New  York,  contributed 
a  total  of  561,913  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  space  at  an  estimated  value  of 
over  $^,000  in  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  to  support  the 
National  War  Fund  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Emil  Schram,  New  Yoric 
conunittee  chairman. 


lOO-YEAR-OLD  EDITION 

Lbxincton,  Va.,  Dec.  13— Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University’s  department 
of  journalism  has  been  given  a  cen¬ 
tury-old  copy  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  which  helped  bring 
fame  to  Horace  Greeley,  its  co-pub¬ 
lisher.  The  paper,  dated  June  25,  1842, 
was  presented  to  the  university  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
eight  pages  of  that  edition  contain  the 
texts  of  speeches  made  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion  for  president  of  Henry  Clay  and 
articles  which  tell  of  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  Queen  Victoria  and  of  an 
important  law  case  which  had  been 
20  years  in  the  courts  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

a 

Guild  Petitions  NLRB 
On  Chi.  News  Cose 

Chicago,  Dec.  14 — Members  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  unit  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  claim  majority 
representation  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  have  petitioned  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  certification 
as  a  bargaining  unit.  Action  by  the 
unit  was  taken  after  the  Daily  News 


management,  through  John  O’Keefe, 
vice-president,  informed  guild  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  such  procedure  would 
be  required  by  the  management. 

In  his  letter  to  the  guild,  Mr. 
O’Keefe  pointed  out:  “Inasmuch  as 
yoim  request  involves  recognition  as 
the  bargaining  agent  of  all  employes 
of  our  editorial  department,  we  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  confer  on  the 
subject  until  the  guild  has  obtained 
certification  by  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  as  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  representative  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  unit.” 

Organizational  activities  at  the  Daily 
News  have  been  in  progress  since  last 
March,  following  two  previous  at¬ 
tempts  to  organize  the  guild  among 
Daily  News  editorial  workers.  Mean¬ 
while,  Chicago  Sun  editorial  employes, 
working  in  the  same  building,  have 
designated  the  guild  as  their  collective 
bargaining  agent  and  have  obtained 
a  contract  with  the  Sun  management. 
Officers  of  the  Daily  News  unit  are 
Burton  W.  Marvin,  copyreader,  chair¬ 
man;  Bert  Holly,  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  vice-chairman;  David  Kamo, 
cable  editor,  treasurer;  and  Miss 
Nancy  Mclnerny,  reporter,  secretary. 


Callahan  Resigns 
From  Treasury  Dept 

Washington,  Dec.  13 — The  Treas- 
ury  Department  has  announced  the 
resignation  of  Vincent  F.  Callahan 
from  the  post  of  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  press  and  radio  section., 
War  Finance  Division.  Mr.  Callahan 
will  engage  in  advertising  and  public 
relations  work  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  Callahan  was  a  Washington 
newspaperman  before  entering  the 
field  of  radio.  He  was  an  executive  of 
broadcasting  companies  here,  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  New  England  before 
accepting,  in  1941,  appointment  as 
chief  of  radio  for  the  Defense  Savings 
Staff.  Additional  duties  were  assigned 
to  him  as  the  war  financing  pro¬ 
gram  expanded,  and  the  Treasury, 
announcing  his  resignation,  com¬ 
mented: 

“During  the  current  year  the  War 
Bond  program  was  supported  with 
more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  con¬ 
tributed  advertising  in  all  media,  the 
greatest  promotion  campaign  in  his¬ 
tory.” 


FOR  DECEMBER  18,  1943 
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33,000  Daily  Sets  High 
Promotion  Standard 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


NOTHING  so  fills  us  with  joy  as  a 
really  good  promotion  job  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  moderate-sized  newspaper. 
While  we  are  as  sympathetic  as  the 
next  fellow  concerning  the  problems 
of  the  small  promotion  department, 
under-staffed,  under-budgeted,  over¬ 
worked  as  it  almost  always  is,  we 
know  that  our  sympathy  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  personal,  man-to-man 
sort  of  thing.  Professionally,  we 
know  that  the  postman  brings  all 
mailing  pieces  to  BBDO  or  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  one  bunch  and  that 
neither  agency  has  a  “vice-president 
in  charge  of  making  allowances  for 
promotion  pieces  that  could  have  been 
better  if  only  more  time  and  money 
could  have  been  spent  on  them.’’  As 
we’ve  said  so  often  before,  once  you 
lick  your  stamp  and  put  it  on  the 
envelope  you  are  competing  in  the 
big  leagues,  and  bush-league  promo¬ 
tion  won’t  bring  home  any  runs  for 
you. 

Evidently  Mr.  James  E.  Stiles  agrees 
with  us  on  this  point.  Mr.  Stiles  is 
publisher  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star  at  Rockville  Center,  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  Nassau  County 
on  Long  Island.  The  Review-Star  has 
just  issued  a  brochure  on  its  market 
and  you’d  never  in  the  world  guess 
from  looking  at  the  brochure  that  the 
Review-Star  has  a  circulation  of  33,000, 
because  Mr.  Stiles  has  set  a  standard 
for  his  promotion  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  million-circulation  pub¬ 
lication. 

Color  and  Photographs 

Title  of  the  piece  is  “Hempstead 
Town  .  .  .  and  Company.”  It  is  a 
booklet  in  two  colors,  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  good  photographs,  de¬ 
signed  cleanly  and  expertly  and  given 
all  the  desirable  advantages  of  excel¬ 
lent  typography  and  printing. 

Hempstead  Town  comprises  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  part  of  Nassau 
County,  a  compact  grouping  of  pros¬ 
perous  communities.  Possibly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  close  to  New  York, 
Hempstead  Town  isn’t  so  well  known 
as  it  might  be.  Mr.  Stiles  set  out  to 
remedy  the  situation  first  by  com¬ 
paring  Hempstead  Town  in  population, 
retail  sales  and  buying  power  with 
important  cities  like  Akron,  Dayton, 
Omaha,  Providence.  It  stands  up  well. 
In  fact,  to  those  of  us  here  in  New 
York  who  thought  we  knew  Long 
Island,  the  six  comparative  tables  are 
startlingly  impressive. 

Then  the  homes,  schools,  stores, 
finances,  transportation  and  other 
cornerstones  of  the  area’s  prosperity 
are  described  briefly  but  with  well- 
organized,  telling  facts.  This  part  of 
the  brochure  is  particularly  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  photographs. 

Constroctivo  Criticism 

Finally,  having  defined  Hempstead 
Town,  the  text  turns  to  the  Review- 
Star  and  delineates  its  place  in  this 
attractive  Long  Island  market.  We 
hope  the  Review-Star  won’t  mind  a 
bit  of  constructive  criticism  among 
all  this  praise,  but  we  feel  that  it 
could  have  given  itself  a  better  break 
than  it  has.  There  are  three  pages 
devoted  to  the  Review-Star — solid 
type,  unbroken  by  illustration  except 
for  a  small  decorative  map  in  the 
comer  of  one  page.  If  this  same  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  broken  up  into  points 
as  the  market  data  was,  with  each 
point  on  a  page  and  each  page  illus¬ 
trated,  the  newspaper  as  well  as  the 
market  would  stand  out  in  three-di¬ 


mensional  relief.  These  advertising 
men,  they  just  insist  on  having  things 
made  simple  and  visual  and  easy  for 
them! 

This  doesn’t  detract,  however,  from 
the  general  quality  of  the  complete 
job  which  represents  one  of  the  best 
market  analyses  we  have  received 
in  a  long  time  from  any  newspaper, 
large  or  small.  We’d  like  every  pub¬ 
lisher  or  business  manager  to  see  it 
who  has  ever  said,  “Only  newspapers 
in  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  can  afford  to  put  out 
really  good  promotion.”  Mr.  Stiles 
knows  better. 

Providence  Remembers 

THE  Providence  Journal  remembered 

its  men  in  the  service  in  a  most  in¬ 
genious  and  thoughtful  way  this 
Christmas.  In  addition  to  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  and  a  Christmas  card  which 
were  sent  to  each  of  them,  a  special 
booklet  was  compiled  listing  the  139 
employes  in  the  service,  his  rank, 
branch  of  service  and  censored  mailing 
address.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Journal  men  will  know  where 
their  fellow  workers  are  and  can  write 
to  them  if  they  wish. 

On  each  page  of  the  booklet  is  a 
special  greeting  from  some  Journal  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  department  head,  plus  a 
cartoon  of  the  gent  to  give  the  boys 
in  uniform  a  smile.  A  letter  from 
Publisher  Sevellon  Brown  accom¬ 
panied  each  booklet  to  the  service 
men.  Copies  were  also  sent  by  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Genneth  S.  Seibert  to 
the  families  at  home  in  appreciation 
of  their  cooperation  in  the  compiling 
of  the  lists. 

Nice  thing  about  a  little  job  like  this 
is  the  thoughtfulness  it  reveals.  You 
can’t  get  together  such  a  booklet  over¬ 
night.  Therefore  you  must  have  your 
service  men  in  mind  long  in  advance 
in  order  to  mail  this  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  on  time.  We  hope  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  any  shop  to  have  to  do  a 
thing  like  this  next  Christmas,  but  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  a  swell  idea,  apart 
from  any  holiday. 

Pfc  Bryan  Writes  Again 

ABOUT  a  month  ago  J.  Bryan,  Pfc, 

wrote  his  first  letter  to  his  boss  in 
New  York,  H.  Vandermule  Twitchell, 
Tremble,  T>vitchell  &  Trott  A.  A.  He 
was  tremendoiisly  impressed  by  Texas 
in  general  and  Dallas  in  particular  to 
which  the  Army  had  sent  him  for 
training.  Now,  courtesy  of  the  Dallas 


INDUSTRY 
LOOKS  AHEAD 
TO  THE  PEACE 

During  the  first  1 1  months  of  1943, 
The  Sun  had  the  largest  volume  of 
Industrial  advertising,  the  largest 
gain,  and  the  largest  percenuge 
gain,  of  any  New  York  evening 
newspaper. 
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Sews,  we  have  his  second  letter  which 
is  even  better  than  the  first.  Private 
Bryan  writes  a  rambling  letter  but 
Texas  is  a  rambling  place  and  he 
does  well  by  it.  When  Private  Byran 
gets  back  on  the  job  his  boss  had  bet¬ 
ter  make  him  a  copy  writer  instead 
of  an  office  boy.  'There’s  a  lot  of 
talent  there! 

Unfortunately  this  nice  little  promo¬ 
tion  piece  was  spoiled  somewhat  be¬ 
cause  it  was  forced  into  double  duty. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter  was  a  post¬ 
script  referring  to  some  articles  about 
grade  labeling  that  had  run  in  the 
Dallas  News  and  a  reprint  of  six  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  subject  was  enclosed. 
Because  they  were  so  different  in 
mood  and  tone  from  the  letter,  the 
grade  labeling  articles  seemed  to  us 
to  be  completely  out  of  place.  It 
would  have  been  better,  we  think, 
to  have  made  them  a  separate  mailing, 
rather  than  divide  and  distract  the  re¬ 
cipients’  attention. 

Monthly  News  Letter 

YOU  KNOW  how  some  of  the  news 

magazines  and  Washington  news 
letters  contain  a  page  or  two  of  hot 
news  tips  in  brief  takes,  in  typewriter 
type  with  key  words  and  phrases  un¬ 
derscored.  ’The  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  has  adopted  this  style  for  a 
monthly  letter  to  its  advertisers  which 
looks  to  us  to  be  an  unusually  good 
stunt. 

We  have  just  received  the  December 
letter.  It  is  mimeographed  on  both 


sides  of  a  single  sheet  and  contains 
nine  items.  Some  are  about  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Some  offer  advertising  sugges¬ 
tions  to  retailers.  All  are  brief,  per¬ 
tinent,  interesting.  The  letter  is 
signed  “Morning  Tribune  Staff.” 

■ 

Portland  Press  Herald 
Starts  Service  Edition 

To  provide  servicemen  with  a  paper 
containing  more  local  news  and  to 
save  newsprint  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  recently  started  a  new 
servicemen’s  edition  from  which  all 
advertising  had  been  eliminated  to 
allow  reduction  to  eight  or  ten  pages 
and  to  provide  room  for  the  previous 
day’s  local  town  news,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  comics,  and  town  news  from 
earlier  editions. 

This  edition,  Lawrence  H.  Stubbs, 
business  manager,  believes,  will  be 
the  kind  of  newspaper  servicemen 
prefer  and  save  newsprint  and  mail¬ 
ing  space. 

■ 

POSTPONE  MEETING 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  14 — The  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
newsprint  mills  committee,  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Birmingham  Dec.  15, 
had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  six  member  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  C.  E.  Short,  Roanoke  Times 
and  World-News,  announced  that  he 
would  call  another  meeting  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 
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.  where  people  are  buying 
ipore  because  they  are  in  tlw 
habit  of  buying  what  they  won! 
and  need 

Thirty  dominsnt  tew*  riMrkcU  icrvcd  by  tlw 
31  locst  daily  papcra  in  the  Iowa  Daily 
Prcit  Aiiociatien  give  you  the  covciajt 
you  need  lot  present  day  merchanditing  atd 
the  development  of  post-war  markets.  Tki 
is  dinrttd  advertising  .  .  .  backed  by  tlw 
force  and  neigjiborly  interest  that  only  i 
local  daily  paper  can  give  , . .  MERCHAN- 

DISABLE  ADVERTISING  that  don 

double  duty  by  winning  both  dealer  support 
and  continued  consumer  demand. 


4S4,673 

Merchandisable  Daily  CirculotiN 
in  30  Dominant  Markets 
served  by  31  local  daily  papof 


Write  for  convincing  evidence 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


405  Shops  Building 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 


REPLACES  THREE  ORDINARY  STRIPS!"... 


Although  your  comic  and  adventure  strips  are 
b  second  only  to  your  page  one  news  in  high  read- 
ership,  even  they  might  have  to  be  cut  to  meet  repeated 
Now  appearing  in  these  key  papers...  newsprint  reductions.  Many  key  editors  hove  met  this 
Philadelphia  Record  emergency  by  taking  on  that  sensational  new  adven- 

kb^'dXn.ws  ■  ture  Strip,  BATMAN  and  ROBIN ...  as  one  publisher 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  says,  "It  tcxkes  the  place  of  three  ordinary  strips!" 

Nashville  Tennessean 

Baltimore  News-Post  Unlike  any  other  adventure  or  comic  strip,  BATMAN 

indianapoUs  News  ROBIN  starts  in  your  paper  with  pre-formed  popu* 

Chicago  Sun  lanty  among  many  millions  of  enthusiastic  followers* 

MUwaukee  Sentinel  . . .  and  two  Completely  new  and  powerful  promotion 

r™^^ul°on  Services  will  start  it  off  with  a  bang!  Don't  miss  this 

Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  tested,  provezi  audience-buHdei! 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  '  an  i  f 

j  .,  Get  the  facts  . . .  and  then  judge  for  yourself!  Write, 

. . .  and  many  others.  ,  t  ^  * 

RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY  NOW!  phone . . .  today! 

^ _ _  *Ask  any  youngster  about  RATNAN  awsd  RORIN! 

THE  IWrC^T  TT’Dt*  newspaper 
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75  WEST  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  (6),  N.  Y. 
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AN  IMMORTAL  TALE 

JUST  one  hundred  years  ago  this  month  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  English  novelist  who  started  his 
writing  career  as  a  struggling  reporter  on  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  gave  to  the  world  of  English  letters 
an  immortid  work  destined  to  live  as  long  as  men 
shall  read.  It  was  in  December,  1843,  that 
Charles  Dickens’  “A  Christmas  Carol”  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  book  marts  of  the  world. 

Every  student  of  English  literature,  every 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  knows  his  Dickens’  char¬ 
acters — David  Copperfield,  Little  Dorrit,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby  and 
all  the  others.  But  probably  best  remembered  of 
all  is  Old  Man  Scrooge,  redeemed  by  the  Ghost 
of  Marley;  and  Tiny  Tim,  with  hi.s  “God  bless  us, 
every  one.” 

There  are  other  famous  Christmas  stories,  to  be 


I  A 


Arixe,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  ISAIAH.  LX,  1. 

Broadcasters  to  establish  radio  as  a  retail  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  represents  a  joint  effort  of  the 
newspaper  busine.ss  to  replace  the  destructive  sell¬ 
ing  and  mutual  criticism  which  has  characterized 
much  newspaper  solicitation  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  evident  to  Editok  &.  Publisher  for 


ACTION,  NOWI 

WHEN  A  COMMITTEE  of  the  House  of  Repr^ 
sentatives  tabled  the  House  bill  calling  for 
advertising  of  War  Bonds  by  the  Treasury,  most 
Washington  observers  decided  that  the  idea  of 
advertising  paid  for  by  the  Treasury,  rather  than 
sponsored  by  private  enterprises,  was  doomed. 
Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  share  their  pes¬ 
simism.  We  believe  that  the  Treasury  must  come 
to  scientific  employment  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  its  finance  program  because  no  other  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  equal  to  the  task  that  must  be  done. 
An  advertising  program  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
undertaken — ^with  the  sole  idea  of  selling  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  securities  to  tlie  people,  and  with  no 
idea  at  all  of  subsidizing  all  or  any  part  of  the 
newspaper  press.  The  talk  of  subsidy  is  no  more 
than  a  bogey  raised  by  politicians  who  do  not 


sure.  Best  of  all  is  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  whose  birthday  is  the  anniversary 
we  celebrate  each  Christmas  sea.son — greatest  of 
all  Christmas  stories.  There  are  the  legends  and 
folklore  out  of  which  grew  our  conception  of  the 
benign  old  Santa  Claus,  Kris  Kringle,  Stunt 
Nicholas,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  him. 
Famous  modem  tales,  too,  such  as  Henry  Van 
Dyke’s  Story  of  the  Wise  Men. 

Yet  somehow  this  Christmas  Carol  of  Charles 
Dickens  shares  a  unique  place  in  our  affections, 
beloved  by  all.  Every  year  we  re-read  it,  finding 
new  lessons  in  its  lines,  particularly  the  novelist’s 
suggestion  that  Christmas  ought  to  be  carried 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  spirit  of  charity 
and  tolerance  and  faith  practiced  in  our  duly 
lives.  Reverently  we  sit  and  listen  as  the  radio 
brings  us  welcome  repetition  of  this  human  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  eve  of  each  succeeding  Christmas 
day. 

It  has  been  said,  in  effect,  that  a  writer  is  more 
likely  to  be  at  his  best  when  he  writes  about  those 
])eople  whom  he  best  knows.  Born  in  poverty, 
rea^  in  poverty,  Dickens  wrote  about  the  lowly 
in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life.  He  could  well 
have  been  the  author  of  lines  attributed  to  an¬ 
other — Abraham  Lincoln — who  is  accredited  with 
having  .said  “the  Lord  must  have  loved  the  poor 
people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them.” 

If  Charles  Dickens  were  alive  today,  and  his 
pen  still  put  to  manuscript,  it  is  likely  he  would 
write  about  the  multitudes  of  his  own  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  dugouts  and  in  the  shambles  of  what  once 
were  their  lovely  countryside  Home  Sweet  Homes. 
His  heart  would  have  bwn  touched  by  millions  in 
the  oppressed  countries  of  Europe,  ruthlessly 
dominated  by  Nazi-occupied  rale;  the  millions  of 
.starving,  homeless,  suffering  people  of  war-tom 
Europe.  He  would  have  been  so  much  closer  to 
this  misery  and  suffering  than  we  more  fortunate 
.\mericans. 

As  it  is,  we  can  imagine  how  Dickens  might 
thus  have  re-invoked  the  spirit  of  Tiny  Tim  and 
re-asserted  the  lad’s  kindly  benediction:  “God 
bless  us,  every  one.”  For  there  is  promise  at  this 
Christmastide  that  cruel  war  is  rushing  rapidly 
toward  its  super-climax,  and  that  out  of  this  holo¬ 
caust  may  emerge  a  new  era  of  “Peace  on  Earth,” 
to  be  preserved  by  a  union  of  the  great  nations, 
against  whom  the  warmongers  may  not  soon  again 
conspire  to  inflict  themselves  upon  humanity. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  THINKING 

A  LONG  STEP  FORWARD  will  have  been 
taken  in  newspaper  work  when  and  if  the 
proposed  Newspaper  Advertising  Council  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Association 
becomes  a  reality.  The  idea,  which  was  galvan¬ 
ized  by  the  effort  of  the  National  As.sociation  of 


many  years  that  the  newspaper  busine.ss  needed 
a  new  approach  to  its  .selling  problem.  Its  major 
competitors,  the  magazines  and  broadcasters, 
have  been  selling  their  respective  media  first, 
individual  units  next,  and  there  is  no  question 
that  their  technique  has  been  successful.  News- 
pajiers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  all  too 
frequently  lient  on  unselling  their  immediate 
new.spaper  competitor. 

The  proposed  new  .spaper  council  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  to  deal  primarily  with  retail  advertising 
problems,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  its  useful¬ 
ness  will  end  there.  It  will  provide  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  the  retail  community  of  each  city, 
furnish  information  of  a  nature  that  will  be 
mutually  helpful  to  newspapers  and  merchants 
and  which  eventually  must  contribute  to  the 
more  efficient  distribution  of  nationally-advertised 
goods.  That  will  be  of  tremendous  importance  in 
the  post-war  picture. 

SPREADING  APPROPRIATIONS 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce’s  recent 
endorsement  of  advertising  as  a  prime  agency 
“in  persuading  people  to  do  their  part  in  the  war 
effort,”  but  suggesting  a  reduction  in  the  use  of 
advertising  space  “in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  serious  paper  shortage”  includes  a  wise  re¬ 
minder  that  space  is  still  available  in  smaller 
newspapers.  This  situation  has  been  emphasized 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  before,  in  calling  upon 
space-buyers  to  revamp  their  thinking  and  include 
•secondarj’  markets  as  w’ell  as  metropolitan  centers. 

Domestic  Commerce,  monthly  publication  of 
the  department,  in  urging  the  use  of  less  space 
during  the  war  period,  points  out  that  smaller 
sized  advertisements  “will  relieve  the  paper  strain 
on  already  overcrowded  publications,  many  of 
which  are  now  turning  aw’ay  new  advertisers.” 
The  .second  point  stressed  is  the  one  which  we 
think  needs  some  serious  attention  on  the  part  of 
national  advertisers  in  making  plans  for  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  1944.  Domestic 
C\)mmerce  suggests  that  by  spreading  their  media 
“out  into  the  hinterlands”  national  advertisers 
cun  play  an  important  role  “in  strengthening  the 
economic  position  of  less  fortunate  publishers.” 

We  think  that  Domestic  Commerce  could  have 
made  a  more  positive  statement  as  to  the  benefits 
.so  derived,  rather  than  admitting  that  use  of 
smaller  dailies  “entful  sacrifices.”  Without  dimin- 
i.shing  one  iota  the  importance  of  metropolitan 
centers  as  key  markets  in  the  sale  of  products,  we 
can  equally  emphasize  that  secondary  markets  are 
also  of  prime  value  to  any  advertiser  who  will 
make  the  necessary  investment  to  stock  such 
markets  with  his  product  and  then  spread  his 
advertising  appropriation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cultivate  “Main  Street”  consumers. 


understand  newspaper  processes,  fanned  by  news¬ 
papers  w’ho  distrust  political  intentions,  and 
fostered  by  the  inexpert  presentation  of  the  newj 
paper  case  by  a  small  minority  of  spokesmen. 

The  case  for  newspaper  advertising  of  war 
.securities  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  When  Editos 
&  Publisher  opposed  the  enactment  of  the 
emasculated  Bankhead  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
opposition  marked  no  departure  from  our  policj’ 
of  the  past  two  years.  We  at  no  time  regarded 
the  Bankhead  bill  as  the  ideal  approach  to  thi 
problem’s  solution,  and  we  looked  upon  the 
amended  version  as  an  obnoxious  piece  of  claae 
legi.slation. 

This  ‘  question  of  advertising  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  one  on  which  newspapers  should 
present  divided  coun.sels.  No  one  knows  better 
than  the  press  the  urgency  of  selling  war  securi¬ 
ties  to  all  Americans — as  individuals  and  not  u 
banks,  insurance  companies  or  manufacturing 
corporations.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
press  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the  primary 
medium  for  communicating  this  sales  message  to 
the  entire  American  public.  They  know  tht 
technique  which  has  been  successfully  employed 
by  thousands  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
open  and  expand  markets,  and  they  know  that 
that  use  of  their  space  by  private  industry  hu 
involved  no  control  of  effitorial  opinion.  They 
know  also  that  editorial  opinion  cannot  be  cm 
trolled  by  the  expenditure  in  their  columns  of  i  i 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  money  in  the  shape 
of  a  government  check.  Knowing  all  these  thinp. 
why  should  any  part  of  the  press  stand  for  i 
measure  that  calls  for  inadequate  and  unsdeii- 
tific  employment  of  a  medium  which  has  always 
produced  the  desired  results  when  it  is  used  on 
a  hard-boiled  business  basis? 

Forget  subsidies.  Let  us  get  back  to  fundi 
mentals.  The  government  must  have  advertisiil 
to  sell  its  bonds.  Of  that  there  is  no  question  ii 
any  quarter.  Advertising  is  now  being  u»i 
wastefully  and  unscientifically  to  sell  those  bondi 
Duplication  of  the  advertising  appeal  for  puh 
lie  subscriptions  consumes  precious  newspriil 
wastefully,  and  it  also  diverts  funds  from  legiti¬ 
mately  taxable  channels  and  from  their  propfl 
promotion  of  private  enterprise. 

It  is  not  too  late  even  now  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  undertake  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  Fourth  War  Bond  Sik 
which  begins  a  month  hence.  If  the  Treasury 
will  go  to  Congress,  ask  for  an  appropriatiw 
adequate  for  its  plans,  and  use  that  appropriatioc 
as  any  business  organization  would  use  it,  tk 
folly  of  the  past  two  years’  protests  and  pro¬ 
crastinations  would  be  quickly  apparent.  Preciois 
time  has  been  wasted.  Let  that  waste  end  quickly 
by  action  now. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


L  MITCHELL  WHITE,  publisher  of 

the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger  and  newly- 
dected  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  has  returned  to  his 
home  from  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he 
underwent  an  operation  last  October, 
enroute  to  Alaska.  Mr.  White  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  convalescing  slowly,  but 
is  able  to  return  to  his  work. 

Ed  Fields,  editor  of  the  Selma 
Times  Journal,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Chauncey  Sparks  of  Alabama 
to  a  vacancy  on  the  Alabama  Educa¬ 
tional  Simvey  Conunission.  Fields  is 
chief  of  staff  and  aide  de  camp  to 
Sparks. 

Norman  Carlton  has  resigned  as  a 
staff  member  in  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
bureau  of  the  AP  to  operate  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Neb.)  Independent  which  is 
owned  by  his  family.  He  has  been 
succeeded  at  Omaha  by  Frank  Green 
who  came  from  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal  editorial  staff. 

Gideon  Seymour,  editorial  editor, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Sunday 
Tribune,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
University  of  Minnesota  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  Dec.  16.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “A  Task  for  Our  Time.” 

Austin  V.  McClain,  president  of 
the  Observer  Publishing  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  Marts  &  Lundy,  Inc., 
counselors  and  educational  campaign 
directors  for  colleges  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Margaretta  D. 
Stewart  was  named  president  in  his 
place,  Guy  R.  Day,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Reporter,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  to  take  the 
place  held  by  his  father.  Minor  H. 
Day,  before  his  death,  and  J.  Clarence 
Day,  managing  editor  of  the  Observer, 
will  take  the  board  position  vacated 
by  Mr.  McClain. 


In  The  Business  Office 


R.  M.  McINTIRE,  who  retired  last 

April  as  manager  of  agencies  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  just  purchased  the  Buhl  (Ida.) 
Herald,  a  weekly  paper,  from  Vernon 
Frost,  and  will  take  charge  Jan.  1. 

H.  Roberts  Spurrier  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily 
Review. 

G.  L.  (Roy)  Bradt,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

J.  L.  Wagner,  who  retired  last  year 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Cal.)  Daily  Press  and  Enterprise, 
has  been  accorded  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

A.  Liddon  Graham,  former  asso¬ 
ciate  in  the  weekly  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  organization 
headed  by  ^ward  Woodyard,  which 
was  sold  to  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  1938,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  American  Press  Association  as 
director  of  publishers’  relations. 

Karl  A.  Hoffman,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  with  offices  in 
Harrisburg,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  be  advertising  manager  of  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch. 

Clergue  C.  Schilling,  former  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaperman  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Georgetown  Law  School,  has  been 
appointed  price  attorney  of  the  De¬ 


troit  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

Milo  A.  Rogers,  member  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and  Lt.  Bar¬ 
bara  Ann  Bethel,  WAC,  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  have  announced 
their  engagement. 

Henry  Dowling,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ef  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Demo¬ 
crat  has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
purchasing  agent  for  the  city  of 
Waterbury. 

George  T.  Atkins  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American  -  Statesman,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  has  made  plans  for 
a  new  business  connection.  A1  Jen¬ 
nings,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  in  the  display  advertising  staff 
of  the  American-Statesman,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  succeed  Atkins. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MARTIN  T.  KANE,  managing  editor 

of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
since  1934  and  a  veteran  of  over  40 
years  service  with  the  paper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  because  of 
illness.  E.  R.  McCullough,  city  editor 
since  1934,  has  been  appointed  by 
Publisher  Kingsley  Gillespie  to  take 
Kane’s  place.  Also  John  J.  Redigan, 
formerly  a  political  reporter,  is  the 
new  city  editor  and  Edward  Elaston, 
former  Greenwich  reporter  for  the 
Advocate  and  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
AP  Bureau,  is  assistant  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cullough. 

Thomas  Malia,  formerly  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg, 
(Pa.)  Patriot. 

Paul  Walker,  for  many  years  col¬ 
umnist  and  political  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  be- 
g\m  publicity  work  with  Columbia 
Pictures,  Inc.,  in  its  New  York  City 
offices. 

Raymond  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  city  desk, 
has  accepted  work  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau  of  United  Press,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  3. 

Dale  Tyler,  formerly  of  Washington. 
D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Burbank 
(Cal.)  Daily  Review. 

William  Brereton,  former  reporter 
for  the  old  Buffalo  Times  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  old  Buffalo  En¬ 
quirer,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  publicity  and  advertising  for  Basil 
’Theaters  in  Buffalo. 

B.  H.  Jewett  is  now  a  village  con- 


stable  as  well  as  a  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  photographer, 
being  elected  on  a  write-in  ballot  at 
an  election  held  in  the  Minneapolis 
suburb  of  Edina. 

Ed  E  Herwig,  writer  of  magazine 
articles  for  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration’s  information  department  for 
the  past  year,  and  former  Detroit, 
Albany  and  Santa  Barbara  news¬ 
paperman,  has  resigned  his  OPA  post 
to  become  an  executive  assistant  at 
the  National  Elxchange  Club’s  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Herwig  is  a  former  National  Head¬ 
liners  Club  of  America  award  winner. 

James  H.  Cook,  former  head  of  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  bureau  of  the 
AP  and  more  recently  public  relations 
representative  of  the  West  Michigan 
Tourist  and  Resort  Association,  has 
resigned  as  assistant  director  of  the 
civilian  war  service  division  of  the 
State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  mobilization  adviser 
for  the  national  OCD,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 

Ervin  A.  Lemons  has  been  named 
state  news  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  succeeding  J.  P. 
Huskins,  who  recently  entered  naval 
service,  and  John  C.  Foster  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  News  and 
Record,  morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers,  jointly -published. 

George  W.  Stark,  veteran  member  of 
the  Detroit  News  editorial  staff,  has 
been  appointed  official  city  historian 
of  Detroit,  in  recognition  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  520-page  history  of  Detroit 
entitled,  “City  of  Destiny.” 

Robert  A.  Townsend  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Azusa  (Cal.) 
Herald,  and  Mrs.  Wanda  H.  Tucker, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Herald,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  of  the 
San  Marino  (Cal.)  Tribune. 

William  Faust,  who  was  associated 
with  rotogravure  and  daily  picture 
pages  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  both  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions,  and  who  more  recently  was 
doing  public  relations  work  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  returned  to  newspaper 
work  with  the  pictorial  department 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

E  C.  (Ted)  Hayhow,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Harry  Kelly  of  Michigan  to  serve  as 
his  press  secretary  until  the  post  is 
filled  through  civil  service  channels. 
Hayhow  has  served  as  public  director 
of  the  state  safety  commission  the 
past  18  months. 

_ (Continued  on  next  page) _ 
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This  week  marks  the  11th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND.  The  col¬ 
umn  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  Allen  (now  Lt.  Col.  in  the  U.  S. 
Army)  was  started  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  December  12,  1932,  in 
the  following  six  newspapers: 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
Huntington  (W.  Va.) 

Advertiser  and  Herald 
Portland  (Me.)  News 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican 

The  Merry-fro-Round  continues 
in  the  cities  that  were  the  first 
to  buy  it,  except  in  Evanston 
where  The  News-Index  stopped 
daily  publication  in  1941.  In 
Portland,  the  column  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  The  Express  and  in 
Scranton  it  is  now  in  The  Trib¬ 
une  (formerly  The  Republican). 
Since  the  first  six  subscribers 
pioneered  the  feature,  614  sub¬ 
scribers  have  been  added  to  the 
Merry-Go-Round  list. 

The  column,  now  starting  its  12th 
year  in  620  newspapers,  not  only 
holds  old  subscribers  but  keeps 
on  steadily  adding  new  ones. 

There  isn’t  much  territory  open 
in  the  United  States,  but  if  your 
territory  is  open,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  samples. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  29 

Robert  B.  Dobie,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’e  Sunday  predate  section,  is 
the  father  of  a  baby  girl. 

Fred  Lewis  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  after 
being  in  public  relations  work  with 
Civilian  Defense,  War  Chest  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

Henry  Lamar,  formerly  on  the  city 
desk  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  and  more  recently  with  the 
OWI  and  WPB  in  Dallas,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Business  Week  in  New 
York  City. 

James  M.  Kendrick,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  and  news  reporter  for  the  El 
Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Valley  Press 
and  Post. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bwery  Satmrdmy  tines  1S84 

Witk  which  h«r«  beta  mtrtad:  The  Joarnalitt,  aa- 
laMtM  March  24,  1884;  Nawapapaniom,  MarcK 
UN;  Fourth  Eitat^  March  1,  1804;  Editor  A  Pub- 
■ahar.  Decamber  7,  1901;  AdTartiiiac,  February  7, 
1916.  Titlea  Pateatad  and  Regiater^.  Contanta 
aopyrightad  1943. 

fai  tDlTdR  *  PUbLlSHER  COMPANY.  Inc. 
jAnaa  WaiGHT  Baown 

PnsidtiU  and  Bditor _ 

Gtntrtl  PuUicttion  OJUts: 

Screnteenth  Floor,  TImea  Towar 
41d  Streat  and  Broadway,  New  Yiwk  City  18,  N.  Y. 

Tiliphomt! 

BRyant  9-3062.  3063,  3064,  3065,  and  3056 
A  Nawararaa  roa  Maagaa  oy  Niwapaygaa 
Aanua  T.  Roan,  Jitttitu  kiitor;  RoaaaT  U. 
Baowa,  laaaactac  Editor;  STaraan  J.  MoNcaaa 
Mabt  ELitaatTB  Laaaaa,  Featorei;  Jaca  Patca' 
T,  S.  laviir  W.  LiyiHOaroH  Laanao,  Faaaa  h' 
Faauiaa,  Centrihuint  Editors;  Viaoiaia  Baowa- 

Litroritn.  _ 

raJtim'WaioBTlSBOwirTiurPaWtrirfy'CBaaLaaT^ 


■TtraaT,  Cra/ral  Uonmtrr  and  Jdrrrtuinf  Dirretor; 
Ipaua  B.  Raaaar,  Morkrtint  and  Rtseerck  Matutitr; 
Gaoaaa  H.  SyaATa.  Ctreultlien  Umiotrr;  Maa. 
Many  F.  Gonaoa,  CUujj/ird  and  PUcrmmt  Mottotrr. 
Wtskimtton  4,  D.  C.  Bnreto,  Jaiua J.  Bunaa,  1383 


Woskimtton  4,  D.  C.  Borroo.  Jaiua J.  Hunaa,  IBBS 
Ketumal  Press  Bldt.,  Telephony  Republic  1980.  ^ 
CUttt*  L  Bnrtost,  810  London  Guorantre  enJ  Acti- 
dmtBuildint,  300  Nortk  Mickiton  Armor,  Tel.  State 

nGaoaoa  A.  BaaNoaaauao,  Editor;  HaaaT 

taca,  Adtertisint  RtfresmUtitt. _ 

PkiUdeloUa  Bortom,  1046  Csmaurrra/  Trust  Bldg., 
IStk  and  kiserket  Stt.^Pkilo.  2,  Po., Tel.  RlTtcnhouae 
4689;  Caaataa  W.  Duaa,  Chfraryend/nt. _ 


Ptti/ic  Coast  Correstoudeut:  Haaay  Nataon,  3402 
Enssell  S^rtt,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone  TbomWall 
1868;  Douald  R.  TaTLoa,  1410  Norton  Art.,  Glen- 

dala.  Telephone,  Qtrua  28588. _ 

Ptcift  Const  Adtmitin/  Krpresmtotivr;  Duncan  A, 
Scott,  MUb  Building,  San  Frandaco  4;  Telephone, 
Sutter  13M;  and  fPrsum  Pocifit  Building,  Loa  Aa- 
gelea  IS;  TVilephone,  Proapect  8819. 

Lonpon  OJUe:  Vaaa  CaaNOLaa,  Monoger,  “Down- 
alon(.”  Barnet  Gate  Lane,  Arldey,  Herta,  England. 
DiarLAT  AnvaBTiaiNO  Ratbb  effective  Dec.  1,  1937: 
Sfc  per  agate  line  or  aeriea  ol  inaertiona  aa  loHowa: 

pineal  i  6  13  M  62~ 

Sizea  Agate  Time  TlaaeaTiaeaTimeaTimea 

pin  072  2276  2234  2220  2206  2182 


TC*3«gU  enlnma  lortv-two  line  rate-maker  card  at 
a  coat  of  222  per  week  earna  aa  low  a  rate  on  a  62 
time  baait  aa  any  other  achedule;  namely,  2182  per 
page;  2103  half-pane;  257  quarter-page.  *Quarter, 
airtdi  and  aiiteenth  meat  be  on  regular  achedule. 
CLaaaingD  RaTsa:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 
per  agate  line  four  timea. 

SmranONa  Wairm:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  6ve  wordt  to 

the  line).  _ 

SunacairnoN  RaTna:  By  mail  payable  in  advance: 
United  Sutea  and  Itland  Potaettiont,  24  per  year; 

Canada,  24.60;  Foreign,  26. _ 

Clun  RATia:  The  dub  ratet  are  applicable  to  all 
aubteriptiont  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  (or  by  the  company  or  individualt.  Three 
liibacriptiont  to  teparate  addreatet  for  one  year  each 
or  one  aubteription  for  three  ycara,  210;  five  or  more 
•ubacriptiont  in  one  group  to  different  addrettea  for 
ooc  year  at  23  each,  or  individual  aubteriptiont 
for  five  yeart  at  616  additional  aubteriptiont  on 
the  ume  baait— namely,  23  per  year  payable  in 
advance. 

Member  Advertiting  Federation  of  America,  Na- 
tional  Editorial  Aaaodation,  National  Better  Buai- 
nett  Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulationt, 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  dreula* 
every  Saturday  w  the  year  at  followt: 

T  Six  Montht  I  Net  (Total  Dia-| 

I  Ended  Paid  I  trikutaon 


Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tribution 

_ 

11,629 

12,361 

12,473 

13,069 

13,053 

12,779 

Fred  M.  Shideler,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Oregon  State 
College,  has  taken  a  six  months  leave 
of  absence  to  join  the  domestic  branch 
of  the  OWI  in  Washington,  D.  C.  John 
Burtner,  director  of  the  College  News 
Bureau,  will  be  acting  head  of  the 
department. 

D.  H.  Packard  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  to  join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  North  American  Aviation  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Ray  Erwin,  former  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Tropics,  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  Erwin,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  Carolina,  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  two  prize-winning  weekly 
newspapers  there  and  also  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer. 

With  The  Colors 

MAJ.  DONALD  W.  REYNOLDS,  37, 

publisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  and  Times- 
Record,  has  been  named  officer  in 
charge  of  Yank  magazine  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater. 

Lt.  Col.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  former 
military  commentator  for  the  Detroit 
News,  was  the  official  observer  for  the 
War  Department  when  the  27th  Divi¬ 
sion  captured  Makin  Island,  in  the 
Gilberts,  recent  dispatches  from  Ha¬ 
waii  disclosed. 

Lt.  Thomas  N.  Greene,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  United  Press  staff  in 
Detroit,  participated  in  the  heroic 
conquest  of  Tarawa  Island,  according 
to  reports  sent  back  by  Marine  cor¬ 
respondents.  Greene  was  in  a  shell- 
hole  with  his  unit,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  half  dozen  Japs  were 
in  another  shellhole  only  10  feet  away. 
The  Japs  tossed  a  grenade  into  the 
Americans’  refuge,  but  Lt.  Greene 
threw  it  out  before  it  could  explode. 

S/Sgt.  Holland  Ransom,  former  De¬ 
troit  News  photographer,  is  now  an 
instructor  in  the  Marines’  photo¬ 
graphic  school  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Mrs.  Lenore  W.  Ackridge,  former 
Detroit  advertising  executive,  member 
of  the  Writers  Club  of  that  city  and 
author  of  a  volume  of  verse,  has  been 
in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  since 
September,  1942,  and  is  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  a  year-old  baby.  Mrs.  Ack¬ 
ridge  is  now  a  lieutenant  stationed  in 
Boston  in  the  public  relations  division 
of  the  Army’s  First  Service  Com¬ 
mand. 

F.  W.  Mosher,  Jr.,  former  California 
editor,  now  a  technician  fifth  class  in 
the  Army,  had  a  newspaperman's 
dream  realized.  He  was  being  brought 
out  of  the  Aleutians  on  a  transport 
ship  for  treatment  of  a  broken  leg 
when  the  merchant  ship,  S.S.  John  P. 
Gaines,  broke  up  in  the  Alaskan  Gulf. 
His  transport  was  first  to  reach  the 
sinking  ship  and  he  got  a  graphic 
story  of  the  lifeboat  launching,  men 
in  the  freezing  water,  thrilling  rescues, 
and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  search  for 
survivors.  The  U.P.  carried  Mosher’s 
story  when  he  reached  a  Seattle  hos¬ 
pital  with  survivors  from  the  wreck. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Mills  J.  Schanuel,  former 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  was 
one  of  six  American  pilots  who  at¬ 
tacked  15  Japanese  bombers  and  24 
fighters  over  Bougainville  Nov.  8  and 
bagged  five  planes  without  a  loss  to 
themselves.  Lt.  Schanuel  has  shot 
down  two  Jap  Zeroes  and  damaged  an 
enemy  bomber. 

Lt.  Harold  E.  Jones,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Temple  City  ((3al.)  Times, 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Henry  M.  Mullinnix  on  the 
Liscome  Bay  which  recently  sank,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  the  sinking. 


Lt.  James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  son  of  James 
E.  Mills,  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Post,  who  was  pilot  of  a  Liberator 
bomber  attached  to  the  Fifth  Army 
Air  Forces  in  New  Guinea,  was  cred¬ 
ited  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
Nov.  24  with  having  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
crew,  a  Jap  transport  ship. 

Vincent  Redding  and  William  Mens- 
ing,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  local 
staff,  have  been  called  up  for  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Robert  E.  Viano,  former  reporter 
on  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  and 
former  assistant  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  has  been  named  associate 
editor  of  All  Hands,  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Third  Naval  District  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Cecil  E.  Newkirk,  a  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  bureau, 
has  been  awarded  his  eleventh  bronze 
oak  leaf  cluster  to  the  Air  Medal  for 
service  in  the  Twelfth  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  in  northwest  Africa.  He  is  now 
stationed  in  California. 

Sgt.  Ray  McBride,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  before  he  entered  the  Army  in 
June,  1942,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Enlisted  Men’s  Club  at  the  6th 
Air  Force  Base. 

Capt.  W.  C.  (Tex)  Reynolds,  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times  and  conductor  of  the  “Between 
the  Lines”  column  until  he  entered 
service,  is  now  “somewhere  in  the 
Mediterranean,”  according  to  word 
received  in  Racine. 

Charles  Moore,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  San  Diego,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Honolulu,  Reno,  Phoenix  and 
Los  Angeles,  is  taking  his  Army  basic 
training  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Pfc.  Arthur  B.  Wallace,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and  Pfc. 
Gerald  A.  Rutherford,  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  display  advertising  staff,  have 
been  assigned  by  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Air 
Station,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Sgt.  Arnold  Johnson,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  assigned  to  public 
relations  for  the  Marines  in  Australia. 

Don  Smith,  sports  editor  and  news 
reporter  for  the  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press  and  Post,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

Eldwin  H.  Green,  Jr.,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  to  Manchester  Boddy, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  at  the 
Adjutant  General’s  school.  Ft.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Md. 

Capt.  Jack  Weeks,  former  Detroit 
Free  Press  reporter  now  serving  with 
Yank  in  the  Alaskan  area,  is  the  father 
of  a  baby  girl,  his  wife  has  announced 
from  her  home  in  Texas.  The  Weeks 
also  have  a  son. 

Edwin  Chapin  Coffin  III,  former 
editorial  department  employe  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  completed 
training  as  an  Army  Air  Forces  pilot 
at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  has  received  his 
lieutenant’s  commission. 

George  W.  Cain,  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  has  been  reclassified  and 
called  by  the  Army.  He  is  due  to 
enter  service  Dec.  23. 

Bill  Case,  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  now  is  a  private  with  the 
Army  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Pvt.  Mark  D.  Myers,  Jr.,  23,  former 
employe  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  mailing  room,  has  been 
reported  wounded  in  action  in  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

Maj.  V.  M.  Culver,  former  Little 


Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat  reporter,  lost 
a  leg  below  the  knee  recently  in 
Greenland.  Before  going  to  Green¬ 
land,  Major  Culver  helped  house 
troops  rushed  to  Hawaii  after  the  Jap 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Seaman  Second  Class  James  B. 
Reeves,  former  city  editor  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette,  has 
been  assigned  permanently  to  the  staff 
of  The  Hoist,  official  newspaper  of  the 
Naval  Training  Base  at  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Cpl.  James  A.  Merritt,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Little  Rock  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  now  with  the 
public  relations  office  of  the  Alaskan 
Defense  Command. 

Maj.  Francis  Earle  Lutz,  post  adju¬ 
tant  and  public  relations  officer  and 
former  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
left  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  Dec.  11  to  take 
over  a  new,  undisclosed  assignment. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Frank  McDevitt,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Murray  Marder,  who  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Ledger  when  it  closed,  were  central 
figures  in  a  dramatization  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  against  the  Japs  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  Solomons  during  a  broadcast 
of  “Valor  Knows  No  Creed”  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Com¬ 
mission  recently  over  radio  station 
WIP  in  Philadelphia. 

Kirby  Cushing,  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  promotion  department 
specialist  and  more  recently  radio 
sports  broadcaster,  has  been  inducted 
into  military  service  and  leaves 
Christmas  week  for  a  Marine  Corps 
training  center. 

Lt.  John  Ross  Hood,  USNR,  on  leave 
from  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
where  he  was  general  manager,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Naval 
District  Public  Relations  office  as  press 
and  photographic  officer  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lt.  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.,  USNR, 
formerly  on  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
who  held  Hood’s  new  post  for  14 
months,  now  goes  on  active  sea  duty. 

John  T.  Doyle,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Massena  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  was 
feted  recently  by  members  of  his  own 
and  other  Gannett  newspapers  before 
he  began  duty  in  the  Army. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Jay  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  former 
assistant  makeup  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  participated  in  the 
recent  Tarawa  battle  and  fought  for 
two  days  without  medical  treatment 
despite  a  wound  received  in  the 
landing. 

Phil  Fortman,  formerly  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  NBC  news  room,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  joining  the  U.S.  Marines,  re¬ 
porting  for  duty  this  week  at  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Miss  Margaret  Watson,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Greenwood  (S.  C.) 
Index-Journal  and  for  the  last  several 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  News  and  Courier,  left  last 
week  for  Washington  to  join  the  Army 
air  intelligence  staff.  Miss  Watson,  a 
licensed  pilot,  served  as  reporter  and 
utilitymian  on  the  Courier  staff  until 
a  few  months  ago  when  she  became 
sports  editor. 


Wedding  Bells 

ARTHUR  FREDERICK,  managing 
editor  of  the  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  was 
married  to  Miss  Gladys  Outwater, 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  recently  at  Northamp¬ 
ton. 
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"While  no  pennanfs  are  given  out  in  peace¬ 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  high-speed 
printing  presses,  this  organization  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  a 
pennant-winning  way." 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dea  27  Hearing 
On  Radio  Suit 
Against  Doily 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  15  —  News¬ 
papermen  throughout  the  nation  wUl 
focus  their  eyes  on  the  district  court 
here  on  Dec.  27  when  Judge  George 
Luxford  opens  a  hearing  on  two  mo¬ 
tions  filed  by  attorneys  for  the  Denver 
Pott,  defendant  in  an  unusual  action 
filed  by  Eugene  P.  O’Fallon,  Inc., 
operator  of  station  KFEL,  Denver. 

The  radio  station  filed  an  action  in 
the  Denver  district  court  last  Oct. 
23  seeking  to  restrain  the  Post  from 
omitting  the  listing  of  KFEL  progrjmis 
and  those  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  (which  are  carried  by  Kt'Elp 
from  the  Post’s  daily  log  of  local  radio 
programs. 

The  complaint  contends  that  failure 
of  the  Post  to  list  KFEL  programs  is 
in  violation  of  the  Unfair  Practices 


Free  Press  Seen 
Vital  to  Peace 

continued  from  page  12 


by  practice  the  nations  of  the  whole 
world  learn  to  get  along  together. 

It  would  be  a  safeguard  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  to  have  a  provision  for  imi- 
versal  access  for  all  news  at  its  source 
— it  is  a  definite  requisite  to  a  lasting 
peace.  There  must  be  no  government 
news  monopolies  or  censorship.  There 
should  be  no  provocative  political 
propaganda.  This  last  will  be  difficult 
to  control  because  by  advertising  and 
promotion  of  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  tourist  travel 
routes,  farm  products,  etc.,  there 
might  be  a  temptation  to  use  subtle 
national  propaganda.  It  might  re¬ 
quire  a  vast  system  of  national  polic¬ 
ing. 

RAYMOND  COLL  Editor. 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser 

POST-WAR  plans  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete,  nor  will  they  have  the  best 
chance  of  realization,  if  they  do  not 
embody  the  thought  of  a  public  press 
free  from  Governmental  news  monop¬ 
olies.  A  free  world  press  unhampered 
by  peacetime  censorship  and  official 
domination  is  the  best  insurance 
against  World  War  III.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  what  has  happened  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Italy,  and  in  Japan,  to  see 
plainly  the  perils  of  a  gagged  press. 

There  can  be  no  democracy  in  a 
world  whose  press  is  in  fetters.  If 
freedom  of  the  press  can  be  made 
secure  only  by  representation  at  the 
peace  conference,  then  by  all  means, 
the  American  press  should  be  strongly 
represented  there. 

H.  R.  PINCKARD 
Editor,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 

Herald-Advertiser 

I  FAVOR  the  broad  idea  of  a  World 
Court  to  review  international  griev¬ 
ances,  with  enforcement  of  Court  de¬ 
cisions  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the 
four  great  powers.  This,  I  realize, 
gives  each  power  its  “sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,”  a  phrase  with  a  nasty  coimo- 
tation.  However,  my  imagination  will 
not  supply  me  with  the  picture  of 
a  satisfactory  international  policing 
force  comi>osed  of  men  of  all  nations. 

If  we  can  reestablish  the  kinship 
of  news  and  truth  in  countries  which 
have  never — or  not  recently — ^known 
the  blessings  of  that  union  we  will, 
perhaps,  be  making  our  biggest  con¬ 
tribution  to  permanent  global  peace. 


Act  of  Colorado  and  that  the  omission 
is  designed  to  injure  station  KFEL 
and  destroy  competition. 

The  Post’s  radio  log  lists  only  sta¬ 
tions  KOA  (over  which  the  Post  has 
two  daily  newscasts),  KLZ  and  KVOD. 
In  addition  to  KFEL,  the  Post  also 
eliminates  the  log  of  KMYR,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  station. 

KOA  is  the  NBC  outlet;  KLZ  is 
affiliated  with  CBS,  and  KVOD  with 
the  Blue  network. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Newt,  a  morning  paper,  publishes 
the  daily  logs  of  all  five  stations.  The 
Post  ai^ars  evenings  and  Sundays. 

Attorneys  for  the  Post  have  filed 
two  demurring  motions  against  the 
KFEL  suit.  Hearing  on  the  two  mo¬ 
tions  was  originally  set  for  Dec.  20, 
but  was  postponed  one  week  at  the 
request  of  Harry  S.  Silverstein,  chief 
counsel  for  KFEL,  who  advised  the 


court  he  could  not  appear  that  day 
on  account  of  another  coiul  action  in 
which  he  represents  clients  outside 
of  Denver. 

KFEIL’s  action  alleges  that  the  Post 
has  established  and  maintained  a 
“discriminatory  blacklist  and  boy¬ 
cott’  against  KFEL  and  Mutual,  and 
that  the  Post’s  attitude  is  “attended 
by  circumstances  of  fraud  and  malice.” 

The  complaint  points  out  that  the 
listing  of  three  other  radio  stations 
in  the  Post’s  radio  log  is  made  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  that  the  Post  thereby 
secretly  extends  to  them  special  serv¬ 
ices  not  accorded  to  KFEL,  which  has 
been  forced  to  pay  $5  a  line  to  list  its 
program  in  the  Post’s  radio  program 
schedule. 

KFEL  charges  that  the  list  of  pro¬ 
grams  published  by  the  Post  in  its 
log  is  “false  and  misleading”  as  a  re- 
sult  of  the  omission  of  KFEL  pro¬ 


grams  and  such  omission  was  “in¬ 
tentionally  done  to  divert  business 
from  KEEL  and  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  KFEL  is  not  on  the  air.” 

In  addition  to  asking  an  injunction 
against  the  Post  to  prevent  its  con¬ 
tinued  omission  of  KFEL  program 
listings,  the  suit  seeks  treble  actual 
damages  amounting  to  $2,395,  on  the 
basis  of  KFEL’s  paid  listings  in  the 
Post,  and  exemplary  damages. 

The  suit  also  claims  that  the  public 
interest  demands  that  the  people  be 
unhampered  by  any  artificial  or  un¬ 
necessary  restraints,  public  or  private, 
upon  their  choice  of  radio  stations. 

The  Post’s  defense  is  expected  to 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  a  newspaper 
is  not  a  public  utility,  that  it  is  not 
forced  to  accept  any  advertising  or 
other  matter  it  does  not  care  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  accordance  with  tenete  of 
freedom  of  the  press. _ 


Ralston  Whole  Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal 
is  LOCAL  News 


When  folks  sit  down  to  their  Christinas 
morning  Ralston  Breakfast  Cereal  this  year, 
it  will  be  the  Fiftieth  Christmas  since 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Danforth  established  the  Rals¬ 
ton  Purina  Company  at  Saint  Louis.  He  is 
still  actively  associated  with  the  business, 
being  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  that  old  concerns  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  the  powers  of  experience  and  re¬ 
sources  so  that  they  can  make  the  truly 


streamlined  products  for  today. 

Ralston  was  one  of  the  first  to  fortify  a 
cereal  with  extra  quantities  of  vitamin-bear¬ 
ing  wheat  germ,  making  Ralston  Whole 
Wheat  Breakfast  Cereal  as  up-to-date  as 
tomorrow’s  news. 

Ralston  is  a  good  example  of  the  immense 
commercial  success  which  can  be  obtained 
and  can  be  defended  and  held  by  using  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Local  News  Dailies  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  business  implement. 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 


The  Alaska  Highway  is 
a  military  necessity... 


Industry  is  helping  win  the  war... 
industry  must  help  huild  a  peacetime  world 


The  will  of  our  soldiers  assures  an  onconditional  snnender... 
The  will  of  onr  people  can  assure  a  jnst  and  dnrahle  peace 


Today  the  United  Nations  are  joined  in  their  determination 
to  win  a  decisive  victory.  On  every  battle  front  and  on  every 
farm  and  in  every  production  centre  a  singleness  of  purpose 
is  speeding  "unconditional  surrender.” 


Tomorrow  millions  of  soldiers  and  workers  can  have  steady 
employment  if  they  also  unite  with  determination  to  bring 
about  "a  just  and  durable  peace.” 


Prosperity  can  bo  raaliiod  only  through  tho  will  of  an 
iniormad  and  a  united  people.  With  their  courage  and  their 
determination,  the  people's  will  to  accomplish  a  righteous 
peace  is  irresistible. 


it  wiU  be  a  . 
vacation  choice 


People  here,  in  common  with  people  of  other  lands,  can 
prosper  materially  and  spiritually  after  the  war  ends— but 
only  if  now  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  make  loud 
their  demands  for  "a  just  and  durable  peace.” 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC 

Subsidutry  of  Th*  tntfrnMtionsl  Nickel  Company  of  CamuU,  Limited 

New  York,  N.  Y.  y. 


lAworded 

'  Huntinoton  Workt 
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NAM  To  Begin 
Ad  Ckzmpoign 

Using  All  Media 

Will  Tell  Story  of  American 

Enterprise,  Urge  Labor- 

Management  Teamwork 

Using  newspapers  as  the  foundation 
of  its  program,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  through  its 
subsidiary,  the  National  Industrial  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  will  begin  a 
large  and  consistent  advertising,  pro¬ 
motional  and  educational  campaign  to 
tell  the  story  of  American  enterprise 
and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  team 
work  between  labor  and  management. 

The  initial  “seed”  campaign  will, 
according  to  Philip  Kirby,  who  has 
just  joined  NIIC  especially  to  handle 
the  new  program,  begin  in  newspapers 
and  all  other  media  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  the  first  of  March  to  run  into 
the  summer  and  will  be  financed  by 
an  appropriation  of  between  $500,000 
and  a  million  dollars. 

Although  the  NIIC  has  been  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  the  NAM  for 
many  years,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  gone  into  paid  space.  The  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,  however,  will 
be  continued  and  increa%d,  using  the 
facilities  of  the  organization’s  speakers 
bureau  and  other  departments. 

Preparofiea 

For  more  than  18  months,  explained 
Mr.  Kirby,  the  program  has  been  'de¬ 
veloping,  but  though  it  is  known  that 
between  150  and  175  newspapers, 
roughly  one-third  metropolitan  and 
two-thirds  small  town  and  city  will 
be  used,  much  organizational  work  is 
still  to  be  done  in  addition  to  copy 
preparation. 

It  has,  however,  been  determined 
that  the  program  will  be  a  decen¬ 
tralized  one,  with  ten  regional  offices, 
through  which  business  men  in  va¬ 
rious  areas  will  be  organized,  funds 
raised  and  regional  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  using  basic  NIIC  themes, 
handled.  Selection  has  not  yet  been 
made  of  the  men  to  head  these  offices. 

Also,  John  Orr  Young,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  co-founder  of  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  who  recently  opened  his  own 
office  as  public  relations  consultant, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  to  aid  in  formulating  objec¬ 
tives  and  themes  for  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  will 
prepare  the  campaign  with  Mr.  Kud¬ 
ner,  assisted  by  James  H.  S.  Ellis,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president,  and  Hayward 
Anderson,  vice-president,  handling 
copy  and  media  details. 

NIIC  ReergaaisatieB 

NAM  and  NIIC  activities  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  coordinated  by  an  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  composed  of 
executives  of  both  organizations,  and 
the  NIK7  has  been  reorganized  into 
four  major  departments.  National 
Media,  Group  Relations,  Company 
Participation  and  Regional  Office,  to 
develop  the  program. 

Mr.  Kirby  lately  with  L.  E.  Mc- 
Givens  &  Co.  and  formerly  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  and  foreign  correspondent 
for  New  York  and  Chicago  papers, 
heads  the  Media  Department  and  will 
be  assisted  by  Carl  Helm,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  of  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  press  division,  and  John 
Fitzgerald  in  charge  of  radio. 

Group  Relations,  formerly  known 
as  Group  Cooperation,  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  E.  Abt, 
but  directors  have  not  yet  been  named 
for  the  other  divisions. 

Foundation  work  for  the  entire  pro¬ 


gram  was  carried  on  by  a  program 
committee,  headed  by  James  S.  Adams, 
president.  Standard  Brands,  endorsed 
by  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  chairman,  NIIC 
governing  board  and  chairman  of  the 

board.  General  Motors  Corp. 

■ 

Holds  Release  of 

Story  Until  Paper 

Gives  Ad  Space 

Detroit,  Dec.  13 — This  is  a  man- 
bites-dog  story  which  proves  that  you 

can  expect  anything  in  the  newspaper 
business  these  days. 

After  many  years  in  the  game,  Owen 
Deatrick,  night  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  thought  he  had  heard 
all  the  angles.  One  of  the  very  old 
squawks  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 
was— “All  right,  if  you  don’t  give  me 
a  good  story.  I’m  not  going  to  run  my 
ad  in  your  paper.” 

But  last  week  Deatrick  was  going 
about  his  business  of  night-city -edi¬ 
toring  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was 
Jimmy  Lee,  public  relations  man  for 
the  Briggs  Manufacturing  Co. 

“I’ve  got  a  story,”  said  Lee,  “about 
Briggs’  intentions  to  fight  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  maintenance-of-member¬ 
ship  clause  in  any  new  contract  that  is 
made  with  the  union.  I’ll  have  a 
written  statement  down  for  your  next 
edition.” 

Editor  Deatrick  went  back  to  his 
copy. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  phone  rang 
again. 

“Sorry,”  said  Lee.  “No  story.” 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  asked 
Deatrick. 

“Your  advertising  department  won’t 
give  us  space  for  an  ad,”  said  Lee. 
“And  we  have  to  have  an  ad  or  there’s 
no  story.” 

He  explained  that  the  Briggs  com¬ 
pany  officials  wanted  every  word  of 
their  statement  to  appear  in  print — 
with  every  point  explained  exactly 
as  they  themselves  wanted  it.  The 
company  knew,  Lee  said,  that  the 
process  of  editing  and  lack  of  space 
might  prevent  the  full  coverage  they 
thought  the  story  deserved.  There¬ 
fore,  it  wanted  a  paid  ad  explaining 
its  position  to  run  with  the  story. 

And  so  Editor  Deatrick  got  no  story 
that  night.  However,  the  ad  space 
was  granted  the  next  day  and  the 
story  was  duly  released. 

■ 

CHANGES  BODY  TYPE 

The  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register  has 
changed  from  8-point  to  7-point  body 
type,  reduced  size  of  headlines,  car¬ 
toons  and  features,  and  restricted  the 
size  of  news  stories  in  a  move  to  save 
newsprint. 


Sell  the 

2  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

CieikiaH4 

and 

Z6  Mj^eent  CcuntkJ 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALEN 

CMvetmm^s  Heme  N«wtp«p«r 


Larry  Allen  Tells 
Oi  Escape  Attempts 

An  account  of  two  sensational  at¬ 
tempts  to  escape  from  German  cus¬ 
tody  in  Italy,  the  second  one  ending 
in  his  recapture  within  30  miles  of  the 
Swiss  border,  comes  from  Larry  Allen, 
Associated  Press  war  correspondent. 

Allen,  winner  of  the  1941  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  international  reporting,  was 
captured  Sept.  13,  1942,  while  with 
British  naval  forces  raiding  Tobruk, 
Libya,  and  later  taken  to  an  Italian 
prison  camp.  In  a  letter  dated  last 
Oct.  25  which  passed  German  and 

American  censorship,  Allen  wrote; 

“I  was  hoping  that  by  this  time  a 
stirring  story  would  be  arriving  in 
New  York.  Instead,  I’m  in  German 
hands  and  for  the  first  time  in  an  All- 
American  officers’  camp.  There  shall 
be  written  a  story  stranger  than  fiction 


but  it  cannot  be  in  this  letter.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  I  was  so  hungry 
for  freedom  and  tried  with  all  my 
heart  to  find  my  way  to  a  typewriter. 

“After  the  Italian  Armistice,  the 
Chieti  camp  swiftly  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  On  the  first  move  from 
there,  I  dashed  for  liberty.  A  burst 
of  machine  gun  fire  cut  short  my 
crawling  through  the  barbed  wire. 

“I  was  placed  aboard  a  train  bound 
for  Germany,  High  in  the  Alps,  I 
leaped  from  the  heavily-guarded, 
speeding  train.  I  hit  the  rail  bed  with 
a  terrific  impact.  I  spun  around  and 
fell  directly  under  the  wheels,  rolling 

into  the.  center  of  the  track -bed.  I 
prayed.  The  entire  string  of  box-cars 
passed  over  me.  Badly  cut  and  bruised, 
I  trudged  through  swamps,  orchards 
and  mule  paths  in  the  snow-covered 
Alps.  Days  of  cold  and  hunger.  I  got 
within  30  miles  of  Switzerland.” 


Now  that  we  all  know— 

'‘One  Paper  Doesn't  Do  It 

What  Is  The 

BEST  TWO-PAPER  BUY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA? 

“Advertisers  are  tending  towards  an 
evening  field  buy.  This  gives  less  ^^e******** 

duplication,  more  thorough  ,^^*********^ 
coverage,  and  less  money  .^^e********^ 
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In  This 
Evening  Field 
the  Largest  Percentage 
of  Gain  Was  Made  by  the 


DAILY^NEWS 


47  Consecutive  Months 
Of  Advertising  Cains 

This  it  Easily  Understood  If  You'll  Remember  That  91  Jo 
of  News  Circulation  Is  In  Philadelphia  Industrial  Area. 
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Profit  subject  to  possible  decrease 
tlirougli  manditory  revisnn  of  prices 
by  leason  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  and 
subtect  further  to  the  ultimate  liquida¬ 
tion  of  Inventories  without  loss  upon 
general  termination  of  War  Contracts; 

and  expense  of  getting  back  into 
Commercial  Work  when  the  war  is  over. 


Taxes  paid  to  Federal,  State  and  - 
Local  Govemments-excluding  taxes 
withheld  from  employes'  pay  and  a 
turned  over  to  the  Governments^ 


Taxes: 

FCOERAl. 

»TATE 

LOCAL 


Suppliers  of  Materials 
entering  into  our  product 


Salaries  and  Expense  of  general  offices 
(exclusive  of  compensation 
paid  to  officers) 


Compensation  of  Officers  of  the  Company 


To  provide  funds  for  replacement 
of  factory  buildings  and  equipment  due  to  wear 
and  tear  and  obsolescence 


Supplies,  Power,  Fuel,  Repairs  and 
other  expenses  of  operating  our  factories 


Out  of  every  dollar  received  by  Pullman -Standard  for  a  vast  array  of  war  materiel 
98  and  ^  cents  was  paid  out  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  business 


Here’s  the  story  of  your  "Armament  Dollar".  Vi  hat 

happened  to  it?  How  was  it  divided?  \\  hat  did  it  huy? 

It  bought  swift  ships  that  hound  submarines  to  de¬ 
struction.  It  bought  husky  tanks;  parts  for  anti-aircraft 
gun  mounts;  trench  mortars;  howitzer  carriages;  mounts 
for  guns;  homhs  and  shells — shells  by  the  million. 

It  bought  wing  and  tail  assemblies  for  huge  transport 
planes. 

It  bought  troop  sleepers;  freight  cars  for  the  Army  and 
Navy;  hospital  cars  and  freight  cars  for  the  Railroads  to 
transport  war  materiel;  Transit  equipment  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  war  workers. 

All  these  implements  of  war  were  made  by  Pullman- 
Standard  and  paid  for  with  your  ''Armament  Dollar” 

What  becomes  of  that  dollar?— Look  at  the  pie  chart 
above. 

62  and  cents— more  than  half— in  sums  ranging 

from  less  than  $100  to  over  $1,000,000 — was  passed 
along  to  many  thousands  of  material  suppliers,  large  and 
.small,  working  partners  in  an  epic  of  industrial  team¬ 
work.  Here,  truly,  is  a  spread-the-work  program  that  is 
helping  to  bring  Victory. 

21  and  cents  went  to  Pullman-Standard’s  fac¬ 
tory  employes— that  resourceful,  persistent,  loyal  army! 
— for  salaries  and  wages.  These  people  have  made  usable 
suggestions  by  the  thousands — found  short  cuts  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  better  ways  of  s|}eeding  operations  that  have 


saved  many  thousands  of  mau-hours.  Pullman-Standard's 
long  experience  has  savexl  many  thousands  of  tons  of  steel, 
turned  out  finished  products  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
saved  incalculable  dollars  for  America's  taxpayers. 

Only  ^  of  a  cent  was  paid  as  compensation  to 
officers  of  the  company,  while  of  a  cent  went  for 
other  salaries  and  expense  of  general  offices. 

3  and  cents  was  spent  for  supplies,  power,  fuel, 
repairs  and  other  expenses  of  operating  our  six  factories. 

of  a  cent  must  be  set  aside  to  provide  funds  for 
replacement  of  factory  buildings  and  equipment  due  to 
wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence.  h* 

Look  now  at  8  and  cents— nearly  83  per  cent  of 
earnings— for  taxes— Federal,  State  and  Local;  a  heavy 
item  to  be  sure,  but  this  is  Pullman-Standard's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  a  free  people  defending  their  Freedom. 

And  what  did  Pullman-Standard  retain  from  each 
dollar?— 1  and  cents.  And  that  is  subject  to  (>os- 
sible  deductions  as  shown  in  the  pie  chart  above.  What 
is  left  is  available  to  pay  dividends  to  Pullman  Inc.’s 
34,773  men  and  women  stockholders,  the  investment 
of  whose  savings  have  maintained  the  organization, 
facilities  and  working  capital  that  have  made  this 
company  a  vital  armory  of  Freedom. 

And  when  peace  comes  once  again  ours  will  be  the  task 
to  help  build  better,  more  comfortable,  more  convenient 
Transportation  for  the  Viorld  of 'Ibmorrow. 


Chicago,  Illinois . . .  Offices  in  seven  cities .  . .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities 
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Morvill  Mclntyro  Price  Liberalizes 


Dies;  Former 
Newspaper  Man 

Second  in  Roosevelt's 
Triumvirate  of  Press-Trained 
Secretaries  to  Pass  On 

Washington,  Dec.  13 — The  death  of 
Marvin  H,  McIntyre  today  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter  here,  was  the  second 
in  President  Roosevelt’s  triumvirate  of 
newspaper-trained  secretaries  who 
mov^  into  the  White  House  with  him 
in  March,  1933. 

Louis  McHenry  Howe  died  in  1937. 
Stephen  B.  Early  is  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  original  three  who 
comprised  the  first  all-joumalistic 
secretariat  in  White  House  history. 
Each  had  tied  his  wagon  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt  political  star  many  years  before 
the  advent  of  the  New  Deal — Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  as  publicity  director  for  “the 
Chief’  when  the  Cox-Roosevelt  ticket 
was  placed  in  the  field  in  1920,  Mr. 
Howe  during  the  Roosevelt  terms  at 
Albany,  and  Mr.  Early,  continuing  a 
friendship  that  dated  from  World  War 
I  days,  as  an  aide  in  the  Roosevelt 
Presidential  campaign  offices, 
la  Poor  Hoolth 

Mr.  McIntyre  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  many  years.  Recenty  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  away  from  his 
office  for  several  months  to  recuperate 
from  a  recurring  illness.  Withal,  he 
had  amazing  durability,  such  as 
prompted  President  Roosevelt  to  com¬ 
ment,  “despite  the  handicap  of  frail 
health  in  recent  years  which  would 
have  defeated  a  less  valiant  spirit, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  by  any 
consideration  of  self-interest  to  relax 


Censorship  Code 

continued  jrom  page  5 

asked  that  certain  information,  listed 
in  detail,  be  withheld  unless  made 
available  officially  ‘by  appropriate  au¬ 
thority.’  The  revised  clause  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  itself  an  appropriate  authority. 
It  asks  that  the  specified  information 
be  withheld  unless  it  is  made  avail¬ 
able  by  appropriate  authority  ‘or  spe- 
cifically  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship.’  Thus  the  standing  invita¬ 
tion  to  appeal  doubtful  cases  to  this 
Office  is  given  added  emphasis. 

“2.  The  suggestion  that  APO  or 
FPO  addresses  be  used  for  servicemen 
at  sea  or  overseas  is  eliminated.  The 
Army  mail  system  is  undergoing 
changes,  so  that  APO  and  FPO  ad¬ 
dresses,  without  unit  identifications, 
are  no  longer  effective  for  the  delivery 
of  mail.  The  Codes  continue  to  ask 
that  unit  identifications  and  ship 
names  not  be  published  for  service¬ 
men  at  sea  or  overseas. 

“3.  Hie  request  to  withhold  unit 
identifications  for  servicemen  on  duty 
on  anti-aircraft,  coastal,  or  invasion 
defense  within  the  United  States  is 
eliminated  as  no  longer  necessary. 

“4.  The  language  making  the  Navy 
the  only  appropriate  authority  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  sinking  or 
damaging  from  war  causes  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  is  eliminated.  Both  the 
Navy  and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  recognized  hereafter 
by  the  Office  of  Censorship  as  appro¬ 
priate  authority  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  movements,  sinking  or 
dctmaging  of  merchant  vessels  in  any 
waters.  This  will  allow  the  story  of 


his  devotion  to  the  heavy  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  fell  to  him  to  discharge.’’ 

Mr.  McIntyre  was  regarded  the  most 
democratic  and  best-liked  Presiden¬ 
tial  secretary  in  press  circles  in  a 
generation.  During  his  illness,  he  was 
treated  by  the  National  Press  Club 
to  a  one-listener  broadcast  of  the 
proceedings  at  a  Founder’s  Day  din¬ 
ner  in  the  club  at  which  President 
Roosevelt  was  the  off-the-record 
speaker.  The  ailing  secretary  res- 
sponded  with  a  rendition  of  “Home  On 
the  Range” — a  song  generally  believed 
to  be  President  Roosevelt’s  favorite 
because  it  always  was  a  request  num¬ 
ber  where  the  President  dined.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  was  Mr.  McIntyre’s  favorite 
and  he  used  the  President’s  presence 
to  have  it  played. 

His  newspaper  career  began  in  1908 
on  the  Louisville  Times.  Later  he 
worked  for  the  Ashville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  then  came  to  Washington  where 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Times  until 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  a  publicity  expert. 
After  the  Roosevelt  campaign  of  1920, 
he  engaged  in  public  relations  work 
until  called  to  assist  in  the  democratic 
campaign  of  1932. 

Funeral  services  and  interment  were 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 

NEED  BROADER  VIEW 

“A  broader  attitude  on  world  affairs 
is  needed  by  newspapermen  nowa¬ 
days — publishers,  writers  and  editors,” 
declar^  Norman  Chandler,  president 
of  the  Los  Anggles  Times,  at  an  im¬ 
promptu  meeting  of  Hmes  personnel 
upon  his  return  from  Elngland  last 
week.  “I  believe  the  necessity  for  an 
international  viewpoint  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  essential  if  a  newspaper  is 
properly  to  serve  its  readers.”  Mr. 
Chandler  gave  an  informal  report  of 
his  visit  to  England  at  the  invitation 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information. 


the  vital  and  heroic  part  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  in  winning  the  war  to 
be  told  more  fully  by  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration. 

“5.  The  restriction  on  information 
concerning  civilian  defense  commimi- 
cation  control  centers  is  eliminated. 

“6.  The  clause  concerning  military 
installations  outside  the  United  States 
is  clarified. 

“7.  Restrictions  against  Nation-wide 
summaries  of  war  production,  progress 
of  production,  plant  details  and  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  movements  of  Lend-Lease 
material  are  eliminated.  An  entirely 
new  production  clause  restricts  only 
secret  weapons  and  detailed  break¬ 
downs  for  specific  types,  such  as 
155  m.m  guns,  etc.  The  restricted  list 
of  critical  materials  is  reduced  by 
almost  one-half,  the  following  being 
eliminated;  aluminum,  artificial  rub¬ 
ber,  zinc,  magnesium,  silk,  cork,  cop¬ 
per,  optical  glass,  and  mercury.  Re¬ 
strictions  are  retained  with  respect  to 
tin,  natural  rubber,  uranium,  chrom¬ 
ium,  tantalum,  manganese,  quinine, 
tungsten,  platinum,  Mgh  octane  gas. 

“8.  The  sabotage  clause  is  shortened. 

“9.  Relaxations  in  the  weather  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Codes,  announced  some 
weeks  ago,  are  incorporated  in  the 
revised  editions.  The  Broadcasters 
Code  revision  contains  a  special  note 
concerning  handling  of  outdoors 
events  imder  the  new  provisions. 


“10.  The  Notes  on  Rumors  clause  is 
eliminated  as  no  longer  necessary. 

“11.  The  Blilitary  Intelligence  clause 
is  shortened. 

“12.  All  requests  concerning  re¬ 
settlement  centers  and  location  of  war 
prisoner  camps  are  eliminated.  The 
FBI,  as  well  as  the  War  Department, 
is  recognized  as  appropriate  authority 
for  information  a^ut  escaped  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
handling  of  these  stories. 

“13.  The  clause  dealing  with  war 
news  coming  into  the  United  States  is 
shortened.  Broadcasters  will  find  new 
language  concerning  handling  of 
broadcasts  from  Canada  that  parallels 
the  Press  Code  on  this  point. 

“14.  The  request  against  premature 
disclosure  of  diplomatic  discussions  is 
amended  and  narrowed  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  administrative 
interpretation  which  has  been  applied 
heretofore  in  actual  practice.  This 
clause  has  been  coupled  with  the  re¬ 
quest  concerning  war  plans  so  that 
the  new  version  reads:  (No  disclosure 
of)  ‘Secret  war  plans,  or  diplomatic 
negotiations  or  conversations  which 
concern  military  operations.’ 

“15.  The  clause  dealing  with  forest 
fires  is  eliminated  as  uimecessary. 

“Except  for  slight  differences  in 
handling  weather,  news  sections  of  the 
Press  and  Broadcasters  Codes  parallel 
each  other  in  every  respect.” 
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FIREPOWER,. FIVE  TONS! 


''Like  a  5-ton  truck  hitting  a  brick  wall 
at  60  miles  per  hour!'' 


A  high  ranking  general  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  said 
it.  .  .“The  Republic  Thunderbolt — an  Army  Air  Force 
high  altitude  fighter... is  regarded  as  a  tremendous 
package  of  power  and  is  believed  able  to  outfly  and 
outfight  any  other  known  airplane.  It  carries  enough 
guns  to  generate  at  maximum  firing  speed  an  impact 
equal  to  the  force  of  a  five-ton  truck  hitting  a  brick  wall 
at  sixty  miles  per  hour.” 

To  the  tremendous  weight  of  firepower  from  the 
Thunderbolt’s  eight  50  cal.  machine  guns  add  its  400- 
plus  m.p.h.  speed,  its  40,000-foot  ceiling... and  you  have 
the  kind  of  fighter  plane  needed  for  today’s  air  warfare. 

More  background  information  on  the  news-making 
Thunderbolt : 

THEY’RE  MAKING  RECORDS  IN  TWO  THEATERS.  Active 
for  many  months  in  the  European  theater  where  they  are 
used  largely  as  fighter  protection  for  U.  S.  bombers.  Thunder¬ 
bolts  are  now  seeing  service  also  in  the  South  Pacific.  On  a 
recent  mission  there,  four  Thunderbolts  shot  down  8  and 
possibly  10  out  of  a  formation  of  32  Japanese  fighters.  One 
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Thunderbolt  pilot  on  the  raid  accounted  for  five  victories, 
enough  to  win  “ace”  recognition  in  a  single  sortie. 

THEY’RE  BIG,  HEAVY,  BRUTAL.  Measuring  41  feet  from 
wingtip  to  wingtip,  and  weighing  more  than  6  tons  (loaded), 
the  Thunderbolt  is  a  heavyweight  among  fighter  planes.  Why? 
It  must  be  big  to  hold  all  of  the  flying  and  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  packed  into  it:  it  must  have  great  structural  strength 
to  withstand  power  diving  speeds  equalling  the  speed  of  sound 
— around  780  m.p.h. 

THEY’RE  UNBELIEVABLY  POWERED.  A  mighty,  2,000 
horsepower,  18  cylinder  Pratt  fis  Whitney  Double  Wasp  en¬ 
gine  and  turbo  supercharger,  give  the  Thunderbolt  its  sheer 
power... power  to  do  a  fighting  job. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  THE  KNOW¬ 
HOW.  Republic  Aviation’s  design  engineering  group  works 
from  a  sound  background  of  high  speed,  high  altitude  flight 
experience.  They  designed  the  Thunderbolt  to  meet  specified 
tactical  requirements.  The  men  and  women  of  Republic, 
winners  of  the  Army-Navy  “E”  award,  are  doing  a  noteworthy 
production  job... because  they’re  proud  of  their  company  and 
their  product. 
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FM  Transmitters 
Should  Aid  Press, 
Zenith  Head  Soys 

McDoncdd  Advises  News¬ 
papers  to  Apply  ior  FM 
Channel  to  Advertise  Papers 

Prophesying  that  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  transmitters  will  do  most  of  the 
post-war  broadcasting,  K  F.  McDon¬ 
ald,  president  of  Zenith  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  advised  newspapers  to 
seize  the  opportunity  now  to  take  their 
positions  in  radio. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  more  than  600 
newspaper  publishers,  who,  he  de¬ 
clares,  have  responded  with  amazing 
enthusiasm,  he  pointed  out  that  FM 
channels  are  now  available  to  many 
applicants,  and  that  the  listeners  and 
receiving  sets  for  these  channels 
should  increase  more  rapidly  than  did 
the  original  radio  audiences. 

Newspapers  have  no  media  but  com¬ 
petitors  to  advertise  their  services,  and 
(^ration  of  a  radio  station  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  medium  and  forestall  competi¬ 
tion,  noted  McDonald,  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Zenith  has  at  present  no 
apparatus  or  transmitting  equipment 
to  sell. 

CHes  Adveatages 

Recommending  that  newspapers  do 
not  compete  with  themselves  by  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  on  their  FM  programs, 
McDonald  urged  that  occasional  com¬ 
mercials  for  the  paper  would  not  breed 
the  usual  resentment  to  radio  adver¬ 
tising  and  gave  the  following  reasons 
why  the  FM  method  of  transmission, 
reception  of  which  is  limited  to  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  about  15  to  25  miles  in  all 
directions  from  the  station,  would  be 
“ideally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
newspaper: 

“1.  FM  broadcasting  stations  are 
much  less  expensive  to  erect  and  oper¬ 
ate  than  the  old  type  amplitude  modu¬ 
lation  stations. 

“2.  There  will  be  plenty  of  FM  chan¬ 
nels  available;  wave  lengths  are  not, 
as  with  present  amplitude  modula¬ 
tion,  limited  to  a  fortunate  few. 

“3.  FM  erases  static,  both  man-made 
and  nature-made,  and  transmits  pro¬ 
grams  in  its  area  with  dependability, 
fidelity,  and  a  realism  hitherto  im- 
known. 

Sett  Opportvnity 

“4.  While  the  range  of  an  FM  trans¬ 
mitter  is  limited,  it  will  cover  the 
heart  of  any  newspaper  circulation 
area  without  interference  from  other 
stations  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 

“5.  FM  is,  in  my  opinion,  destined  to 
replace  most  of  the  present-day  sta¬ 
tions  except  long-range,  clear  chan¬ 
nel  stations.  Many  will  disagree  with 
me  on  this  statement,  but  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  many  were  not  in  agreement 
with  me  some  years  ago  when  I 
stated,  as  I  still  state,  that  television 
was,  and  is,  just  around  the  comer, 
for  stock  salesmen  only.” 

McDonald  added  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  would  pay  newspapers  to  “erect 
an  FM  station  and  charge  the  cost  of 
its  operation  to  advertising  the  news¬ 
paper,”  building  good  will  by  provid¬ 
ing  entertainment  without  the  “an¬ 
noyance  of  commercial  announce¬ 
ments,”  and  he  quoted  the  experience 
of  WWZR,  the  Chicago  Zenith  FM 
station,  to  prove  that  consistently  good 
recorded  programs  almost  free  from 
advertising  build  a  consistent  audi¬ 
ence. 

The  molders  of  public  opinion,  most 
of  whom  missed  the  opportunity  to  get 
on  the  air  when  radio  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  should  be,  he  felt,  the  “major 
owners  of  broadcasting  stations”  after 
the  war. 
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C.  B.  UNDEMANN  NAMED 

Charles  B.  Lindemann,  who  has 
been  functioning  as  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  since  Major 
John  Boettiger  left  to  enter  the  Army, 
has  been  appointed  a  director  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 
■ 

Shanghai  Post 
Appearing  Again 
In  Free  China 

Chungking  Publication, 
Under  Opper,  Azmounced 
By  Gould,  of  N.  Y.  Edition 

Randall  Gould,  just  returned  from 
Chungking,  where  with  Frederick  B. 
Opper  he  re-established  the  China 
edition  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury,  declared  last  week  that, 
after  innumerable  production  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  newspaper  is  on  a  firm 
footing,  providing  residents  in  China 
with  the  news  they  want — news  of 
America. 

Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  the  Chung¬ 
king  edition  appeared  Oct.  31,  ten 
months  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  American  edition  in  New  York, 
Jan.  1,  1943.  On  its  front  page  it  car¬ 
ried  stories  about  rising  costs  in  the 
United  States,  the  righting  of  the 
Normandie,  two  war  stories,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Moscow  conference,  and 
a  listing  of  Dow  Jones  stock  averages. 

Mr.  Opper  is  editor  of  the  Chung¬ 
king  edition,  Mr.  Gould  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  edition.  Cornelius  V.  Starr  is 
president  of  the  publishing  company. 

Gould  described  the  Post’s  office  in 
Chungking  as  “a  ramshackle  room  in 
a  ramshackle  building  stuck  on  the 
side  of  a  rocky  cliff.”  In  the  print- 
shop,  a  rocky  cave  outside  the  build¬ 
ing,  Chinese  printers  set  type  by  hand, 
with  obsolete  equipment  and  in  a 
strange  language.  Yet  they  do  amaz¬ 
ingly  well,  as  a  copy  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  reproduced  in  the  New  York 
publication,  indicates. 

The  Post  and  Mercury  is  the  first 
foreign-owned  daily  newspaper  in  the 
English  language  to  be  published  in 
Free  China.  Mr.  Opper  edited  the  old 
Shanghai  Post,  published  in  Shanghai, 
which  ceased  publication  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor.  An  English  lan¬ 
guage  paper  of  the  same  name  was 
published  under  Japanese  auspices. 

The  policy  of  the  Chungking  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  and  Mercury,  as 
stated  by  its  editors,  is  “to  present  news 
of  the  day,  special  dispatches  not  else¬ 
where  to  be  found,  and  a  resume  of 
the  week.  Through  this  paper,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  American  edition,  we 
hope  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  our 
original  undertaking.” 
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The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund 

has  been  established  and  incorporated  by 
American  newspapers  to  keep  alive  in  his¬ 
toric  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y., 
the  memory  of  John  Peter  Zenger  and  to 
honor  his  great  contributions  to  the  free 
press  in  this  country. 

The  memorial  project  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  A.N.P.A..  S.N.P.A..  A.S.N.E..  N.E.A.. 
Inland  Press  and  newspaper  editorial  and 
business  organizations  of  a  score  of  states. 

Contributions  received  to  date  total 
$13,340  of  which  $9,990  has  been  invested 
in  U.  S.  Government  Bonds. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  Fund  that  many 
newspapers  in  making  year-end  adjustments 
and  contributions  to  worthy  causes  will  in¬ 
clude  this  Shrine  of  Freedom  as  all  such  con¬ 
tributions  are  deductible  from  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

A  complete  list  of  all  contributions  received  since 
December  20,  1941,  will  be  printed  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  for  December  25. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  The  Zenger  Mem¬ 
orial  Fund,  Inc.,  1700  Times  Tower  Building,  42nd 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  James  W.  Brown, 
President;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Secretary. 
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As  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  meet  the  war  de¬ 
mands,  our  passengers  keep  pace  with  cooperation. 
Many  non-priority  passengers,  often  at  great  personal 
inconvenience,  give  the  right  of  way  to  those  with 
priority.  For  this  you  have  our  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  nation. 

During  the  past  year.  Flagships  have  shortened 
millions  of  miles,  saved  countless  hours,  and  immea¬ 
surably  expedited  our  nation’s  war  activities.  Yet  in 
relation  to  available  space,  we  have  transported  more 
passengers,  more  cargo  and  more  mail  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year— more  in  volume  and  more  in  importance! 

But  all  of  the  credit  for  this  unprecedented  job 
does  not  belong  to  members  of  American’s  own  organi¬ 
zation.  Thousands  of  you  have  continually  helped 
to  make  it  possible.  You  have  slept  in  seats,  instead  of 
berths  and  you  have  often  surrendered  those  seats,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  carry  a  greater  number  of  the  most 
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essential  travelers.  You  have  made  reservations  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible  and  in  many  other  ways  you 
have  inspired  our  personnel  and  made  it  even  more 
of  a  pleasure  to  serve  you. 

War  is  a  severe  teacher.  It  has  taught,  among 
other  lessons,  that  when  time  is  of  the  essence,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  speed  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  of  air  transportation.  Without  it,  America  would 
he  greatly  handicapped. 

When  will  this  war  end?  When  we  win  it.  We 
face  the  new  year  with  increasing  evidence  that  the 
most  effective  use  of  airplanes,  both  at  home  as  well 
as  overseas,  is  indispensable  to  victory.  We  also  see  in 
aviation’s  prodigious  war  progress  the  promise  of 
finer  and  faster  passenger  and  cargo  planes,  equally 
indispensable  to  a  rapid  rebuilding  of  a  better  world. 

A.  N.  KEM  r  — 

fretiJeni 

American  Airlines 
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Tarawa,  Mokin 
Photos  by  Marines 
Draw  Comment 

By  JACK  PRICE 

In  a  discussion  about  war  photos, 
several  seasoned  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  have  expressed  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  pictures  that  were  taken 
by  Marine  photographers  during  the 
capture  of  Tarawa  and  Makin  Is¬ 
lands. 

The  splendid  pictures  obtained  in 
tiiat  action  are  by  far  the  best  of  any 
from  all  the  war  fronts.  We  are  not 
forgetting  the  excellent  photos  taken 
by  Navy  photographers  at  the  Battle 
of  Midway  and  Coral  Seas.  The  pic¬ 
torial  record  of  the  actual  battle  at 
Tarawa  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  history  of  that  great  engage¬ 
ment. 

Marine  Photo  Section  Small 

The  photographic  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines  is  by  far  the  smallest 
unit  of  its  kind  in  all  the  armed  forces. 
The  number  is  about  200  and  the  pho¬ 
tographers  are  actually  rated  as  en¬ 
gineers.  It  so  happens  that  this  or¬ 
ganization  has  the  highest  ratio  of 
former  newspaper  photographers, 
hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  results 
of  their  operations  are  acclaimed  the 
best. 

Regardless  of  previous  experience 
in  photography,  all  Marine  photog¬ 
raphers  are  trained  equally  as  well  in 
combat  fighting.  The  school  at  Quan- 
tico,  in  compa^^ison  to  those  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces,  is  almost 
a  one  room  affair.  The  officers  in 
command  of  this  unit  are  more  exact¬ 
ing  in  their  selection  of  applicants. 

The  equipment  used  by  Marine  pho¬ 
tographers  does  not  differ  from  that 
employed  by  the  other  branches  of 
the  service.  In  the  final  analysis,  any 
camera  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
men  will  be  used  with  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  In  a  visit  to  Marine  Pho¬ 
tographic  Headquarters  in  Washington, 
we  met  General  Robert  L.  Denig, 
chief  of  Marine  Public  Relations,  who 
informed  us  that  the  small  number 
of  photographers  in  his  branch  of 
service  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  imusually  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
ductivity, 

A  guiding  influence  in  the  training 
of  Marine  photographers  in  the  earlier 
days  was  Captain  Winton  Lemon,  a 
former  newspaper  photographer  who 
at  one  time  was  chief  of  the  photo 
staff  of  the  old  Buffalo  Times.  When 
Lemon  left  the  Times  he  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Eastmm  Kodak  Co., 
where  he  was  utilized  to  make  direct 
contact  between  his  company  and  the 
newspaper  cameramen  throughout  the 
country. 

Section  Has  Grown 

The  photographic  section  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines  has  grown  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  that  service.  The  rules  for 
releasing  photos  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  services.  The  live  file 
and  morgue  is  kept  at  headquarters 
in  Washington  and  is  available  to 
properly  accredited  representatives  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 

We  were  privileged  to  view  the  files 
and  were  quite  surprised  to  find  them 
so  well  edited  and  indexed.  Although 
the  Marine  photographers  are  used 
mainly  for  recording  the  pictorial 
news  of  Marine  activities  they  also 
do  much  work  for  technical  purposes. 
The  excellent  performance  of  these 
cameramen  during  the  Guadalcanal 
landing  is  almost  forgotten  now  but  it 
will  go  down  in  pictorial  history  as 
a  worthy  achievement. 

Wherever  the  Marines  fight,  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  pictorial  results 
will  be  comparable  to  the  efforts  of 


the  unit  as  a  whole.  The  training  and 
experience  of  Marine  photographers 
qualifies  them  for  newspaper  work 
when  they  are  mustered  out. 


Combat  Camera 

WE  HAVE  been  informed  that  another 

firm  will  make  its  appearance  in 
the  camera  and  lens  market  after  the 
war.  This  newest  addition  to  the 
growing  list  of  manufacturers  of  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  is  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
strument  Co.,  of  New  York. 

This  organization  several  years  ago 
consisted  of  a  group  of  10  persons, 
most  of  them  engineers  in  optics,  who 
had  studied  here  and  abroad.  Today 
the  firm  employs  1,500  persons  and  it 
manufactures  precision  optical  equip¬ 
ment.  Recently,  one  of  its  engineers 
produced  a  small  combat  camera 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
armed  forces  for  approval. 

We  have  not  seen  the  camera  al¬ 
though  we  know  of  its  construction. 
This  camera  is  one  of  three  under 
consideration  for  adoption  by  the 
armed  forces.  The  other  two  are  from 
Graflex  Corp.,  and  Simmon  Bros. 

Due  to  some  confusion  in  the  matter 
of  news  about  the  cameras  we  cannot 
reveal  any  information  about  them. 
The  manufacturers  informed  us  that 
they  have  been  requested  to  maintain 
secrecy  about  their  cameras. 

The  Signal  Corps  states  its  position 
in  the  matter  via  a  letter  addressed 
to  this  department  as  follows:  “It  is 
not  believed  that  information  of  mili¬ 
tary  value  would  be  available  from 
an  article  of  this  type.  However,  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  this  equipment  have 
been  commercial  secrets  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  were  furnished  the  gov¬ 
ernment  without  hesitation.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  detailed  description  of 
these  items  might  be  an  ethical  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  confidence.” 

The  manufacturers  informed  us  that 
they  would  be  most  happy  to  tell  of 
their  development  of  photographic 
equipment  and  that  their  experimental 
models  were  submitted  voluntarily. 
The  Signal  Corps  believes  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  manufacturers 
to  release  any  story  about  their  ef¬ 
forts.  However,  since  the  information 
is  not  within  the  military  security 
limits  and  the  manufacturers  don’t  ob¬ 
ject,  we  wonder  what  harm  could  be 
done  in  removing  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
about  the  new  combat  cameras. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cameras  have  al¬ 
ready  been  submitted  to  a  few  civil¬ 
ian  news  photographers  for  opinions, 
it  is  possible  that  some  more  worth¬ 
while  suggestions  could  be  obtained 
if  the  cameras  were  submitted  to  a 
wider  group. 

Regardless  of  which  type  camera  is 
approved  for  combat  work,  it  may  be 
the  basis  for  constructing  one  that 
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will  meet  the  approval  of  all  news¬ 
paper  photographers.  The  change,  if 
one  is  required  to  convert  the  combat 
box  for  civilian  use,  should  not  be 
difficult. 

Bob  Dorman,  manager  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  told  us  that  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  a  well  con¬ 
structed  combat  camera  of  convenient 
size,  would  be  advantageous  for  cer¬ 
tain  routine  news  assignments.  Caveo 
Sileo,  INP  assignment  editor,  and 
Frank  Noel,  chief  of  the  AP  photo 
staff,  also  concurred  in  the  opinion 
given  by  Dorman. 

One  thing  appears  certain,  America 
will  be  the  heart  of  the  photographic 
industry  of  the  world  after  the  war. 
American  scientists  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  lenses  that  excell  in  quality 
those  manufactured  in  Europe,  and 
the  cameras  of  the  future  will  surpass 
any  foreign  make.  American  firms 
have  already  established  supremacy 
in  the  manufacture  of  films,  bulbs  and 
papers  so  there  will  be  no  threat  from 
foreign  sources  to  worry  the  photo¬ 
graphic  industry  of  America. 

Competition  will  be  keen  with  many 
new  concerns  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  photographic  equipment,  and 
for  the  first  time  some  of  the  credit 
for  improvement  goes  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Probe  Chicago  Incident 

MAJ.  GEN,  HENRY  S.  AURAND, 

head  of  the  6th  Service  Command, 
has  ordered  an  investigation  of  an  in¬ 
cident  in  the  Union  Station,  Chicago, 
Dec.  10,  in  which  a  military  policeman 
interfered  with  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  taking  pictures  of  Lt.  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  Wienecke,  who  arrived  home  from 
service  in  Africa  and  Italy. 

The  investigation  is  being  made  by 
Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Guthner,  head 
of  the  military  police  in  the  6th  ser¬ 
vice  command.  It  is  alleged  that 
when  photographers  protested  against 
interference  with  their  work  by  the 
soldier  he  became  angry  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fight  them.  While  the  soldier 
was  arguing  with  newspapermen,  a 
leather  bag,  belonging  to  a  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer,  was  stolen. 
The  bag  and  photographic  equipment 
is  valued  at  $102. 

Gen.  Aurand  said  the  military  po¬ 
liceman  was  inexperienced  and  had 
confused  his  orders,  which  prohibit 
photographing  of  troop  trains.  There 
is  no  order,  Gen.  Aurand  said,  against 
taking  pictures  of  individuals. 

Joins  Coast  Guard 

Arthur  Green,  Acme  photographer, 
has  joined  the  Coast  Guard  and  Harry 
K.  Moses,  formerly  staff  photographer 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  has 
reported  that  he  is  now  in  the  South 
Pacific  as  a  photographer’s  mate  first- 
class  in  the  Seabees. 
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Trumbull  Now  War 
Writer  for  N.  Y.  Times 

Robert  (Bob)  Trumbull  cleaned  a 
10-years-four  months’  accumulation 
of  trivia  from  his  desk  at  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  recently,  hung  an  “ex-" 
before  his  title,  city  editor,  and  walked 
into  a  new  job  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times.  His  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire  came  two  weeks  later, 
when  he  landed  with  U.  S.  forces  on 
Makin  Island.  By  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Times,  his  stories  of 
the  raid  have  been  released. to  the 
Advertiser. 

The  city  editor-war  reporter  transi¬ 
tion  wasn’t  quite  so  sudden  as  it 
sounds.  Trumbull  had  been  Hono¬ 
lulu  correspondent  for  the  Times  since 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the 
same  time  he  worked  for  the  Honolulu 
paper. 

George  R.  Horne,  from  the  New 
York  staff  of  the  Times,  has  arrived 
to  make  up  the  other  half  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  “branch.”  One  man  will  stay 
at  headquarters  in  the  advertiser 
building  while  the  other  covers  Pacific 
operations. 

Laselle  Gilman,  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  editorial  staff  for  the  past  five 
years,  succeeds  Trumbull  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Before  his  return  to  Hawaii  in 
1938,  Gilman  was  city  editor  first  of 
the  China  Press  and  later  of  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  in  the  Orient. 


CORRECTION 

Through .  an  error  in  mimeograph¬ 
ing,  the  WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  release  last  week  listed  a  total 
of  112,119  tons  of  paper  as  having  been 
granted  to  116  newspapers  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year  by  the 
Appeals  Board  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  4,  p.  14; 
Dec.  11,  p.  46).  The  figure  should 
have  been  12,119. 
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The  new  Kalort  Deluxe  Model 
"E-1"  Lens-Coupled  Range 
Finder  incorporates  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous  Model  "E" 
plus  war-developed  improve¬ 
ments.  The  new  Kalort  Focuspot, 
used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Deluxe  Model  “E-l"  Range 
Finder,  makes  automatic  focus¬ 
ing  easy  in  total  darkness  or 
under  adverse  light  conditions. 
The  improved  Master  Auto¬ 
matic  Speed  Flash  is  now  ad¬ 
justable  to  all  speeds  for  both 
gas-filled  (SM)  as  well  os  regu¬ 
lar  flash  bulbs. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  full 
information  and  prices  on  these 
three  Kalort  products — avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time  to 
newspapers  and  all  other  es¬ 
sential  users  on  approved  W.P.B. 
1319  forms. 

THE  KALART  CO.  INC. 

Stamford  Dept.  1212  Connecticut 
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Folger  Co.  Shows 
How  It  Uses  Papers 

Patterned  in  format  after  a  promo¬ 
tion  piece  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  on  the  reader- 
ship  of  institutional  ads  (E.&P.,  Sept. 
25,  p.  17) ,  a  presentation  has  just  been 
released  by  J,  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  maker 
of  coffee,  designed  to  show  dealers 
how  the  manufacturer  is  aiding  them 
with  newspaper  and  radio  advertising. 

The  foreword  explains  how  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  realized  in  the  fall  of 
1942  when  coffee  rationing  was  im¬ 


minent  that  it  had  a  comprehensive  best  coffee  in  the  largest  quantity  manner  in  which  Folger  has  used  its 
informational  job  to  do  for  its  public,  possible,  pointing  out  how  the  com-  radio  show  to  carry  out  further  the 
began  with  the  first  day  of  rationing  pany  had  substituted  paper  caps  for  theme  in  its  newspaper  advertising, 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  quality,  metal  while  retaining  the  value  of  and  the  entire  presentation  concludes 
Folger  states  that  it  ‘‘believes  in  ad-  vacuum  packing,  giving  canning  in-  with  the  statement,  “Together — radio 
vertising  as  an  essential  tool  in  main-  formation  and  suggesting  the  use  of  and  newspaper — enable  the  Folger  Co. 
taining  the  American  Free  Enterprise  Folger  glass  coffee  containers  for  the  to  keep  consumers  informed,  promptly 
system — and  as  an  effective  way  to  foods  and  listing  warnings  and  tips  and  correctly,  about  coffee.” 
present  timely  information  to  con-  regarding  coffee  making.  ■ 

sumers.”  ^  Typical  of  the  ads  which  followed  WYUE  ON  MIAMI  NEWS 

The  remainder  of  me  promotion  rationing  is  one  headed  “No  More  The  Miami  Daily  News  has  added 
piece  is  devoted  to  12  reproductions  Guesswork  About  Coffee,”  pointing  Philip  Wylie,  nationally  known  author 
of  typical  ads  from  the  beginning  to  out  the  lessons  from  rationing  which  and  magazine  writer,  and  resident  of 
the  end  of  coffee  rationing,  informing  will  stand  the  consumer  in  good  stead.  Miami,  to  its  staff  as  writer  of  a 
on  how  to  prepare  coffee  to  make  the  A  section  also  is  devoted  to  the  weekly  column,  “Off-My-Chest.” 


Marse  Jeff,  Were  At  It  Again 

And  This  Time  “IFe”  Means  All  of  Us 


♦  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  only  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  His  re¬ 
public  that  died  so  soon  was  more  a  time 
and  a  way  of  life  than  a  territory.  The  Old 
South  forever  in  history  will  be  symbolized 
by  magnificent  plantations  with  white-col¬ 
umned  houses  set  in  flowers;  by  hoop-skirted 
and  lovely  women;  by  the  brilliant  and  reck¬ 
less  Confederate  captains.  Land  of  serene, 
careless  and  gay  living,  the  Old  South  died 
in  the  Civil  War,  vanished  except  in  memory. 

♦  Throughout  that  far-off  war  the  Memphis 
Appeal  was  literally  the  voice  of  the  South¬ 
ern  people.  With  the  capture  of  Memphis, 
it  fled  wiUi  the  Confederate  armies,  and  for 
three  years  wandered  over  the  SouUi  behind 
the  battlelines.  It  was  published  in  at  least 
four  cities  before  Federal  cavalry  finally 
seized  it.  Southerners  called  it  fondly  “the 
greatest  rebel  of  them  all.” 

^  Today  a  unified  America  is  fighting  a  war 
for  ideals  which  have  become  American 
ideals.  The  South  now  is  practical  and  utili¬ 
tarian,  a  land  of  manufacturing,  diversified 
farming  and  phenomenal  prosperity.  Out¬ 
wardly  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

♦  But  to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  South 
The  Commercial  Appeal  is  the  most  profound 
influence  in  their  lives.  With  its  heritage  of 
century-old  loves  and  loyalties,  it  has  a  reader 
influence  unparalleled  in  newspaper  history. 
It  is  exceptionally  productive  for  advertising 
for  this — because  it  is  very  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  an  outstandingly  prosperous  market — 
because  it  can  influence  them  tremendously. 


These  are  copies  of  the  Memphis  Appeal  published  from 
other  Southern  cities  as  it  fled  with  Confederate  armies. 
And  the  plaque  is  from  -Jeff  Davis’  home  in  Memphis. 
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Early  Start  Recommended 

For  Carden  Advertising 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(No.  61  in  a  aeries) 

IN  MILLIONS  •!  American  homes, 

Mother.  Father  and  the  children 
are  now  reviewing  the  failures  or 
success  of  their  1943  gardens.  Some 
families  have  enough  potatoes  for  all 

their  wants  up  to  June,  1944.  Others 
have  ample  quantities  of  canned 
tomatoes,  gallons  of  rich  tomato  juice, 
packed  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
Vitamin  “A”  units.  Others  have  big 
bins  of  turnips,  canned  beets,  canned 

corn,  peas,  lima  beans,  several  pump¬ 
kins,  quantities  of  canned  peaches, 
and  shelves  full  of  jellies. 

In  other  homes,  you  find  a  few  jars 
of  second-grade  vegetables  and  a  few 
jars  of  canned  fruits.  Why  the  dif¬ 
ference,  especially  where  two  fam¬ 
ilies,  living  next  door  to  each  other, 
used  practically  the  same  ground  area 
for  their  gardens? 

Early  Plaaaing  Saggattad 

Nine  times  out  of  10,  failures  in 
gardening  projects  can  be  traced  to 
three  simple  things:  (1)  Gue^ing 
about  what  should  be  planted  in  a 
given  soil.  (2)  Soil  was  not  properly 
prepared.  (3)  The  care  of  the  crops 
planted— their  cultivation. 

To  help  the  millions  of  families  who 
will  again  try  their  hand  at  producing 
vegetables  for  the  summer  months 
and  the  production  of  crops  that  may 
be  canned  or  stored  for  the  winter  of 
1944-1945,  we  suggest  that  the  readers 
of  this  column  start  planning  now  for 
the  sale  of  dozens  of  seed  and  garden 
campaigns  for  1944. 

What  can  the  average  home  owner 
do  about  food  shortages,  price  con¬ 
trols  and  subsidies?  He  can  write  his 
Congressman,  speak  out  at  town  meet¬ 
ings,  refuse  to  pay  15c  for  an  apple, 
do  without  butter,  let  his  children  do 
without  milk,  and  go  on  a  meat  strike. 
Or,  he  can  start  planning  early  in  1944 
to  grow  enough  vegetables  to  take 
care  of  most  of  the  needs  of  his  family 
in  1944  and  1945. 

And  these  vegetables  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  relatively  small  plot  of 
ground  if  a  few  simple  rules  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plot 
to  be  used,  the  selection  of  the  right 
varieties  of  seeds  and  plants  and,  if 
what  is  planted  is  given  as  much  care 
as  a  baby  or  a  prize  dog.  There  is 
just  no  such  thing  as  luck  in  gwden- 
ing.  It’s  as  scientific  a  job  as  grinding 
the  lens  for  a  gun-sight,  or  the  calcu¬ 
lus  involved  in  the  designing  of  an 
airplane. 

Certain  of  ovur  food  items  are  def¬ 
initely  in  the  shortage  classification- 
more  will  be  added  before  the  year 
is  over.  And  the  only  way  the  aver¬ 
age  home  owner  can  make  up  Mme 
of  the  deficiencies  in  his  diet  is  to 
grow  many  different  vegetables  right 
in  his  own  back  or  front  yard. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
spent  considerable  time  with  profes¬ 
sional  seed  and  plant  growers — men 
who  make  it  a  business  to  produce 
better  varieties  of  beans,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  beets,  lettuce,  etc.  We 
have  also  been  privileged  to  work 
with  a  very  successful  retailer  of  seed 
and  farm  feeds.  From  our  contact 
with  these  people,  we  have  learned 
that  gardening  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  hobbies,  but 
it  is  also  a  professional  business  that 
anyone  may  learn  if  one  has  the 
patience  and  common  sense  to  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  successful 
operation  of  a  garden. 

From  what  we  have  seen  and 


learned,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
editorial  department  of  your  paper 
must  be  sold  the  idea  of  supporting 
whatever  sales  plans  are  evolved  to 
sell  one  or  a  dozen  individual  seed 
and  gardening  campaigns.  No  one 

advertiser  can  afford  to  run  all  of  the 
editorial  material  needed  to  help  the 
beginner  when  he  starts  to  spade  his 
garden  plot. 

Yes,  we  know  all  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  paper,  how  difficult  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  for  the  editor  to  get  all  of  the 

news  in  each  edition,  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  biggest  daily 
news  item  for  any  newspaper  for  the 
next  six  months  is  food — how  to  get 
more  of  it  and  how  the  average  home 
owner  can  himself  produce  most  of 
his  next  winter’s  requirements  right 
in  his  own  yard. 

“Where  can  we  get  the  material  for 
our  editors?”  is  a  question  we  often 
hear.  The  cost  of  the  material  is  a  3c 
stamp,  an  envelope  and  one  sheet  of 
paper.  All  you  do  is  write  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ask  for  everything  they  have 
about  small  gardens.  Your  editor  will 
have  enough  material  to  write  a  book 
about  gardening  in  your  town  or  city. 
And  the  material  you  receive  will  be 
authentic  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Free  Offer  Important 

In  our  more  than  three  years’  as¬ 
sociation  with  seed  people  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  seeds  and  feeds,  we  are 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  any  seed  and  garden 
campaign  is  a  fool-proof  FREE  OF- 
FEK.  Every  advertisement  should 
carry  an  offer  that  might  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

FREE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
SEEDS.  Come  to  our  store,  phone 
Main  0000,  or  write  us  your  ques¬ 
tions  about  seeds  and  gardening. 
No  charge  for  this  service — it’s 
free. 

The  reasons  for  carrying  the  tree 
offer  in  every  advertisement,  and  in 
every  campaign  you  sell,  are  obvious. 
Most  garden  failures  in  1943  can  be 
traced  to  mistakes  that  any  seed  store 
owner,  florist  or  seed  company  could 
have  corrected,  before  the  planting 
was  done.  We  are  not  interested  in 
selling  the  seeds  of  manufacturers, 
but  every  newspaper  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  people.  Your  national 
representatives  should  be  soliciting 
these  concerns  now.  Practically  all  of 
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the  companies  offer  to  send  free  cata¬ 
logs  that  are  jammed  full  of  scientific 
information,  that  the  new  gardeners 

should  know  about. 

Everything  is  important  in  the 
preparation  of  a  seed  campaign,  but 
“what  to  plant”  is  probably  the  first 
consideration.  What  does  the  home 

owner  want — early  vegetables,  two 

crops  of  beets,  two  crops  of  lettuce, 

does  he  want  a  lot  of  potatoes,  or  docs 
he  prefer  80%  of  his  available  soil 
planted  with  tomatoes? 

The  free  offer  makes  it  easy  for  the 
prospect  to  come  to  the  store,  describe 

the  size  of  his  plot  of  ground,  the  kind 
of  soil— whether  it  is  sandy,  rich, 
black  loam,  or  what.  If  the  home 
owner  is  thinking  of  further  food 
shortages  next  winter,  he  should  be 
told  about  the  vegetables  that  wiU 
provide  proteins,  the  ones  that  are 

high  in  Vitamins  “A”  or  “B”  or  “C." 

Where  is  this  information?  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  garden  books  published  the 
past  two  years  and  in  the  Government 
buUetins  that  are  FREE. 

Soma  Gardaa  Tips 
It’s  funny  how  most  beginners  in 
the  field  of  gardening  almost  always 
put  in  too  much  seed,  plant  the  seeds 
too  deep  and  leave  too  little  distance 
between  rows.  These  three  errors 
accoimt  for  many  garden  failures.  It’s 
also  odd  that  so  few  of  us  ever  caught 
on  to  the  idea  of  planting  vegetables 
in  rows  that  run  north,  and  south, 
instead  of  east  and  west.  North  and 
south  rows  give  your  vegetables  the 
maximum  sun  rays  every  day.  Both 
sides  of  the  plant  get  an  equal  amount 
of  sun. 

Under  this  theme  you  can  “wander 
all  over  the  lot,”  in  your  copy 
preparation.  List  six  vegetables  that 
are  heavy  with  calcium.  Explain  that 
there  may  be  a  further  shortage  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter.  These 
vegetables  will  offset  the  milk 
shortage. 

Then  list  groups  of  vegetables  that 
are  loaded  with  vitamins,  with 
starches,  with  proteins,  with  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  etc.  Special  ads  under  this 
theme  may  be  written  about  gardeners 
in  your  city  who  are  now  customers 
of  toe  advertiser.  Success  stories  make 
good  reading.  How  to  get  these  suc¬ 
cess  stories?  Have  toe  advertiser 
give  you  a  list  of  10  people  who  he 
knows  had  fine  gardens  in  1943.  Call 
on  them.  Get  their  stories.  Run  their 
stories.  Sign  their  names  to  toe  ads. 
Everybody  likes  to  see  his  name  in  a 
newspaper  and  these  successful  oper¬ 
ators  of  gardens  are  no  exception. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
this  fact.  Food  shortages  are  going  to 
be  more  serious  next  winter  than  they 
are  now.  All  of  us  are  going  to  have 
to  change  our  recipes,  menus,  diets. 
All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  readjust 
our  ideas  about  food  matters.  And, 
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if  toe  experience  of  the  British  is  any 
criterion,  we  will  all  probably  enjoy 
better  health  when  we  start  to  nse 

better  food  combination  and  more 

balanced  diets. 

You  will  be  doing  a  public  service 
if  you  sell  several  seed  and  garden 
supply  stores  in  your  town  continuous 
campaigns  in  your  paper.  The  time  to 

get  started  is  now— not  next  April. 

■ 

McCormick  Addresses 

Annual  Ad  Bonc^et 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  told 

more  than  300  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests  that  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  past  is  toe  key  to  its  future,  in 
addressing  the  25th  annual  banquet 
of  the  advertising  department  in  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Dec.  9. 

Col.  McCormick  reaffirmed  the  un- 
compromising  policy  of  the  Tribune 
and  reviewed  some  of  toe  futile  ef¬ 
forts  made  in  recent  years  to  silence 
it  by  oppression,  bribery  and  intimi¬ 
dation.  “We  are  accused  of  being  a 
monopoly,”  he  said.  “We  are  not  a 
monopoly  in  the  sense  that  we  are  the 
only  newspaper  in  Chicago.  We  an 
not  the  only  Sunday  newspaper,  nor 
toe  only  daily  newspaper,  nor  the  only 
morning  newspaper.  But  we  are  a 
monopoly  in  toe  sense  that  we  are  the 
only  Chicago  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
There  is  one  other  American  newspa¬ 
per  in  Chicago,  but  we  are  toe  only 
Chicago  newspaper. 

“The  Tribune  did  not  come  here  to 
bring  ‘cultuah’  to  toe  yokels.  None 
of  us,  by  peculiar  methods,  eve 
bought  toe  Tribime  to  sell  out  its 
stockholders  and  its  readers  for  a 
political  job.  We  do  not  have  to 
around  the  barrooms  of  Chicago  to 
find  out  what  people  are  thinking 
We  are  of  toe  people,  bone  and  sinew 
We  feel  as  they  feel  and  think  as  they 
think.  No  matter  what  misappre 
hensions  may  be  spread  about  us  it 
less  informed  cisxles,  you  can’t  fool 
Chicago  people  about  the  Chicago 
Tribune!” 

Alluding  to  the  efforts  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  intimidation,  he  continued: 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  thou^i 
they  could  buffalo  us;  why  they 
thought  they  could  buy  us  for  money. 
They  sent  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  a 
foreigner  from  Long  Island,  out  heie 
on  the  theory  he  could  brow-beat  i 
Chicago  gratrd  jury  whose  memben 
had  known  the  Chicago  Tribune  tl 
their  lives.  Of  course  they  failed 
We  are  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Chi' 
cago,  and  that  is  known  by  both  loca! 
and  national  advertisers.  Those  who 
haven’t  learned  it  are  losing  money.’ 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  presided  at  th( 
banquet. 


Wannek  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St,,  Sydney 
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WMC  Holds  N.  Y. 

Meeting  With 

Newspapers 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Newsprint  shortages  and  ad  space 

rationing  of  classified  advertising  in 
the  metropolitan  New  York  City 
newspapers  has  been  described  as  a 
severe  handicap  by  the  area  war 

plants  in  the  recruitment  of  man¬ 

power  for  the  essential  industries. 

In  response  to  appeals  by  these  war 
plants  and  their  representatives,  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  WMC  regional 
director  for  New  York,  invited  the 
business  managers  of  New  York 

City  newspapers  to  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  an  informal  discussion  as 
to  the  ways  and  means  these  news¬ 
papers  can  assist  in  the  existing 
emergency.  The  meeting  took  place 
Dec.  17. 

Several  recommended  solutions  have 
been  submitted  to  Mrs.  Rosenberg, 
including  a  daily  allocation  of  space; 
the  elimination,  restriction  and  ration¬ 
ing  of  certain  types  of  display  adver¬ 
tisements;  and  the  utilization  of  co¬ 
operative  display  advertisements. 

When  questioned  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  at  press  time,  a  representative 
of  the  Informational  Service  of  the 
WMC  stated  that  “no  one  particular 
plan  will  be  discussed  but  that  the 
newspapers  would  be  requested  to 
cooperate  with  the  WMC  and  many 
plans  would  be  submitted  to  the 
newspapers.” 

Powderly  Discusses  Croft 
CAM  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Rochester 

(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  was 
a  guest  speaker  at  the  21st  Annivers¬ 
ary  Conference  of  the  Ontario  (Can¬ 
ada)  Association  of  Real  Elstate 
Boards.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  Tuesday,  December  7, 
1943. 

CAM  Powderly  spoke  on  the  proper 
use  of  classified  advertising  and  the 
importance  of  good  copy  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  real  estate  advertising.  He 
concluded  his  remarks  by  stating,  “A 
nation-wide  study  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  has  established  that  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  readers  are  looking  for 
something  in  the  real  estate  ads  every 
day  in  the  week.” 

CAM's  to  Meet 

PRESIDENT  Charles  T.  Hardin  has 

announced  that  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Regional  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  will  be  held 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10  and  11. 

The  meeting,  although  sponsored  by 
the  ANCAM,  is  not  limited  to  member 
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newspapers.  All  newspapers  have  been 
invited  to  attend.  Anthony  T.  Pow¬ 
derly,  CAM  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  has  been  named 

chairman  of  the  meeting. 

President  Hardin  has  also  announced 
that  the  Digest  of  the  Victory  Con¬ 
ference,  which  was  held  in  New  York 

City,  has  been  published. 

■ 

Chinese  Newsman 

Broke  Cairo  News 

An  account  of  the  premature  Reu¬ 
ters  dispatch  from  Lisbon  on  the  Cairo 

conference,  reported  as  “authentic”  in 

an  Associated  Press  story  from  Lon¬ 
don  last  week,  said  the  story  was  given 
to  Reuters  by  Thomas  Chao,  its 
Chungking  manager. 

Chao  stopped  in  Cairo  during  the 

conference,  it  was  stated,  while  en- 
route  to  London.  Since  his  presence 
in  Cairo  was  unofficial,  he  was  not 
obligated  to  withhold  information  he 
uncovered  there.  The  next  leg  of  his 
plane  trip  took  him  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  communicated  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  in  Cairo  to  Douglas  Brown, 
of  Reuters’  Lisbon  office,  who  filed 
the  story  on  the  London  wire. 


Hobby  Wins  Cose  in 

U.  S.  Tax  Court 

Washington,  Dec.  13— The  U.  S.  Tax 

Court  has  decided  in  favor  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  W.  P.  Hobby  of  the  Houston 
Post,  ending  a  prolonged  tax  dispute 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 

and  has  ordered  $32,557.90  stricken 
from  the  government’s  bill  against  the 
former  Governor  of  Texas,  and  hus¬ 
band  of  Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  direc- 
tor  of  the  WAC. 

The  decision  holds  that  money  de- 
rived  by  Mr.  Hobby  from  sales  of 

stock  in  the  Enterprise  Company  of 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  was  taxable  as  long 
term  gains.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  had  concluded  that 
the  money  received  for  the  stock,  less 
its  cost,  constituted  gains  from  par¬ 
tial  liquidation  taxable  at  a  higher 
rate  as  a  short  term  capital  gain. 

■ 

FmST  OF  A  KIND 

Breaking  precedent,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Bar  Association  last  month 
placed  advertisements  in  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  and  community  news¬ 
papers  announcing  a  lawyers’  refer- 


ence  service.  The  ads  were  the  first 
of  their  kind  to  appear  in  California 

newspapers.  The  association  reports 
that  it  is  being  swamped  with  busi¬ 
ness  but  declares  it  has  no  way  of 
determining  how  much  is  due  to  the 
advertising  and  how  much  to  the 
local  Legal  Aid  Clinic.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  intend  to  continue  advertising 
from  time  to  time. 

OUSTS  REPORTER 

Kenneth  McCormick,  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter  assigned  to  cover  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  grand  jury  investigating 

alleged  irregularities  in  the  Michigan 
legislature,  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
tongue  lashing  by  Attorney  General 
Herbert  J.  Rushton  and  ordered  from 
Rushton’s  office  in  the  State  Capitol 
Building  at  Lansing  Dec.  8.  Rush- 
ton’s  anger  was  aroused  by  a  Free 
Press  story,  written  by  McCormick, 
which  was  critical  of  Rushton’s  ap¬ 
pointment  of  A  tty.  Jay  Linsey,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  as  special  prosecutor 
of  grand  jury  cases.  Rushton  said  the 
Story  implied  that  Linsey’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  due  to  influence  exerted  by 
Frank  D.  McKay,  Michigan  Republi¬ 
can  national  committeeman. 
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1  LORIDA.  the  empire 
of  llie  sun,  has  beeonie  Dixie's  great, 
new  year  'round  market. 

Even  in  the  heydey  of 
the  tourist  flux,  Florida  was  never  like 
this!  New  workers,  new  industries  have 
put  Florida's  buying  power  on  a  "52> 
week*a-year'’  basis. 

Month  after  month 
sinee  Pearl  Harbor  the  gains  have  been 
steadily  upward — in  population,  payroll 
retail  sales,  postal  reeeipts.  bank  deposits 
and  piirehasing  power. 

Florida  works  'round 
the  eloek  these  days  ...  a  new  and  stabh 
round  the  calendar  market  barked  by  the 
greatest  buying  power  in  her  history 

Reach  this  new  rich 
market  through  Florida's  three  great 
dailies.  They  offer  unparalleled  coveragi 
of  Florida's  three  major  markets  and  their 
tremendous  trading  areas. 

The  ‘trade-nind 

blowing  in  Florida.  .Set  your  sails  to  ride 
the  crest! 
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Would  Change, 
Not  Improve 
Papers'  Make  Up 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  problem  of  how  far  newspapers 
should  go  in  raising  subscription  rates 
to  readers  continues  to  be  one  in  which 
various  shades  of  opinion  are  offered 
on  the  subject.  In  the  Dec.  4  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  we  presented 
the  views  of  Harlan  H.  Hilliker,  River¬ 
side  (Cal.)  Enterprise  and  Press,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  circulation 
revenue  had  greatly  increased,  but 
he  suggested  going  slow  on  further 
rate  raises  until  after  the  war. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Hilliker’s  thought- 
provoking  discussion  on  the  value  of 
greater  income  from  readers,  Cline 
Alexander,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes  us, 
taking  issue  with  some  of  Mr.  Hilli¬ 
ker’s  statements.  Parenthetically,  we 
should  state  that  Mr.  Alexander  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  greater  net 
income  from  circulation  and  today  he 
is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  five-cent 
daily  and  15-cent  Sunday  paper.  He 
has  written  us  before,  urging  that 
circulators  take  a  keener  interest  in 
raising  rates  and  making  their  product 
merit  the  increased  price.  In  his 
most  recent  letter,  Mr.  Alexander 
makes  the  following  assertions: 

Saggetts  ■•Her  Product 

“Mr.  Hilliker  says  that  newspapers 
.should  improve  their  editorial  prod- 
,  uct.  I  would  change  and  not  improve 
the  makeup  of  our  present  news¬ 
papers.  Improvements  no  longer  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Tiie  public  looks  on 
improvements  as  the  same  old  house, 
just  new  paint. 

“Mr.  Hilliker  says  that  circulation 
is  no  longer  considered  a  necessary 
evil.  If  there  ever  was  such  a  person 
.  .  .  that  person  has  no  business  in 
newspapers.  Such  a  person  must 
have  thought  that  a  man  can  live 
without  eating  food. 

“Mr.  Hilliker  says  that  circulation 
expense  is  down.  That  may  be  true 
in  small  towns  and  cities,  but  not  in 
general.  The  increased  cost  of  union 
delivery  is  way  up  to  what  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

“Mr.  Hilliker  says  that  newspapers 
are  carrying  more  linage  today  than 
in  1942,  and  due  to  that  fact,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  need  additional  rev¬ 
enue  from  circulation  at  the  present 
time. 

Looks  Abood  to  Tomorrow 

“Does  Mr.  Hilliker  understand  that 
all  business  today  is  abnormal  and 
that  when  all  this  is  over,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  confronted  with  a  high 
pay  roll  and  decreased  income  from 
advertising?  And,  perhaps,  a  de¬ 
creased  figure  in  circulation?  This  is 
the  proper  time  to  adjust  your  news¬ 
paper  to  the  changes  that  must  take 
place  after  the  war. 

“Mr.  Hilliker  seems  to  fear  that  if 
newspapers  should  increase  their 
prices,  they  might  leave  themselves 
open  to  competition.  No  good  product 
should  fear  competition.  If  you  have 
what  the  public  wants,  they  will  meet 
your  price.  But  first  be  sure  that  you 
have  a  real  good  newspaper  that  can 
meet  any  and  all  competition. 

“As  for  the  future,  we  always  live 
in  the  future.  Today,  we  live  for  to¬ 
morrow.  The  past  is  our  teacher.  We 
learn  nothing  from  today,  but  from 
yesterday.  We  have  no  chance  to 
learn  from  today,  because  today  is  not 
done  and  it  is  not  until  tomorrow  that 
we  can  see  today’s  results. 

“I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
better  understanding  between  circu¬ 
lation  managers  and  their  readers; 
and  that  editors  and  circulation  man¬ 


agers  should  work  together  on  all 
matters.  Circulation  managers  should 
understand  that  a  good  newspaper 
can  sell  itself  even  if  it  has  no  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Tliis  is  a  fact.  'There 
are  papers  which  have  circulation 
managers  that  receive  $20,000  or  more, 
still  they  cannot  increase  circulation, 
largely  because  their  newspapers  do 
not  understand  what  the  public 
wants. 

“I  believe  that  the  word  circula¬ 
tion  manager  should  be  dropped  by 
the  publisher,  because  it  only  means 
to  circulate,  and  in  no  way  means  to 
sell  and  increase  circulation.  I  believe 
that  the  circulation  manager  of  a 
newspaper  should  be  known  as  fea¬ 
ture  manager,  or  feature  sales  man¬ 
ager.  I  believe  that  newspapers  should 
not  make  improvements,  but  changes 
to  meet  tomorrow’s  requirements.  In 
other  words,  the  circulation  manager, 
if  you  are  pleased  to  call  him  that, 
should  at  all  times  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  sells  his  paper  to  the 
public  and  be  able  to  understand 
just  what  features  have  outlived  their 
interest  with  his  readers.” 

We  offer  Mr.  Alexander’s  comments 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth  to 
circulators  seeking  a  new  approach  to 
their  difficult  wartime  duties.  We  do 
not  necessarily  subscribe  to  all  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s  assertions.  We  thank 
Mr.  Hilliker  for  his  contribution  to 
this  circulation  forum  page  and  wel¬ 
come  Mr.  Alexander’s  comments  along 
with  those  from  any  others  who  may 
care  to  continue  this  discussion. 

Bureau  Baby  Has  No  Daddy 

THE  following  communication  speaks 

for  itself  on  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  chief  counsel’s  conclusion  that 
newspapers  should  pay  Social  Security 
Tax  on  the  earnings  of  carriens,  news 
dealers,  haulers  and  others  with  whom 
newspapers  may  have  individual  con¬ 
tracts: 

“.Mthougli  the  1943  Mystery  Baby  showed 
up  on  the  doorsteps  of  about  2,000  news¬ 
papers,  its  p-ircnt.-iKc  appears  to  be  a  doutitful 
factor.  The  birth  of  this  disturbiiur  younRster 
was  announced  in  AN'P.\  Bulletin  No.  24.  on 
Oct.  27,  1943.  with  a  note  around  its  neck 
leadinR:  .  .  TTpon  checkinR  with  the  Bimnit 

of  Internal  Revenue,  the  ANP.X  is  informed 
that  the  question  of  exemption  of  persons 
engaged  in  buying  newspapers  at  whoksale 
and  selling  them  at  retail  has  l)eeii  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  Counsel's  office  and  that  ///:  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  liecause  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  newspaper  imhlishing 
business,  such  persons  are  to  he  treated  as 
employes  ami  not  as  imleiH-.ideiit  contractors. 
The  Cliief  Counsel  excepts  from  this  determina¬ 
tion  comer  boys  .  . 

"This  ANPA  Bulletin,  as  well  as  informing 
the  publishing  industry  fif  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Bureau  baby,  carried  an  announccmeiit 
that  the  Flist  Jouniat  patient  was  gravely  ill 
and  explained:  "This  means  that  the  suI>or- 
dinates  of  the  Revenue  Bure.iu  have  receivcrl 
a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  Counsel  rescind, 
ing  the  previous  findings  of  the  Bureau,  which 
were  made  on  the  recommendation  cjf  the 
Chief  Counsel  in  1938  in  the  Flint  Journal 
case,  and  that  hereafter  all  persons  cngagerl 
in  the  di.stribution  of  newsi>a|>ers  on  rural 
routes  and  on  home  delivery  routes,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  nature  of  their  contracts  or  melhotls 
by  which  they  carry  out  these  contracts,  will. 
I»e  treated  as  employes  by  the  Bureau  for 
taxing  purposes  .  .  .’ 

"In  other  words,  more  than  30  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  ‘baby’  arrived,  but  is  the  baby 
legitimate?  Here’s  the  score  to  date: 

“ANP.\ — ‘It’s  our  B.aby  (Bulletin)  deliv- 
ereil  by  Dr.  Elisha  Hanson.’ 

“U.  S.  Senator  Willis  of  Indiana — ‘It  can't 
live.’ 

“Chief  Counsel  John  P.  Wcnchel  of  I’.u- 
reau — ‘It’s  not  my  baby  (through  reiK)rted 
personal  interview  between  Semator  Willis  and 
Mr.  Wenchell.  I  didn't  make  any  such  .state¬ 
ment.’ 

“Dr.  Hanson— ‘The  situation  is  amiisiiiii. 
Apparently  the  Bulletin  has  not  been  careftdiy 
read.’ 

“Cranston  Williams — ‘i.et's  go  hack  and 
t.-.ke  .another  peek  at  the  little  rascal;  .  .  .  the 
whole  thing  scared  everyone  who  got  the  had 
news.  ‘Lish,  I  think  it  is  imiwrtant  that  you 
check  back  with  the  i>eople  to  whom  you  talked 
because  we  want  to  know  if  some  of  these 
lieople  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are 
now  running  out  on  what  they  told  you.’ 

“ICMA  and  various  newspaper  associations 


and  mein '  ers  ‘It's  not  oar  baby  and  we  don’t 
want  it.’ 

“.\  si>eeial  committee,  appointed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Bob  Baylor  of  the  ICM.\,  to  confer  and 
work  with  Chairman  John  I).  Wise  of  the 
.\.N1’.\  Circulation  Committee,  if  and  when 
authorized  by  the  Publishers’  directors  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  Bureau  affair, 
.stands  ready  to  check  hospital  records  and 
birth  certificates  to  ascertain  where  we  stand 
and  on  what  we  can  depend. 

“In  other  words,  it  seems  important  that 
no  time  be  lost  in  procuring  (I)  a  definite  and 
depeudabic  .and  authorized  statement  giving  a 
pattern  for  the  guidance  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  setting  up  legalized  operations  for  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  their  publication; 
(2)  to  establish  beyond  any  doubt  the  nature 
of  iiistrtictions  being  sent  out  to  local  Bureau 
Collectors  for  the  purpose  of  (3)  iireventing 
unauthorized  or  ‘guess-work’  payments,  even  if 
under  protest,  by  .some  newspapers,  whose 
|>revions  and  present  oiK-rations  are  protected 
by  not  only  |>ro|>erly  drawn  contracts,  but  by 
legal  adherence  to  the  principles  of  such  con¬ 
tacts  by  both  the  newspaper  and  eontractors.” 

Boyd  Goes  to  Caliiomia 

G.  R.  BOYD,  for  17  years  secretary- 

treasurer  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  to  move  with 
his  family  to  California,  where  he 
hopes  to  ffnd  relief  from  an  asthmatic 
condition.  He  is  succeeded  by  Paul 
A.  Snider  of  the  circulation  staff. 

■ 

Newspaperman  Saves 
Paper  in  So.  Pacdfic 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Dec.  15 — Fred 
E.  Hamlin,  chief  yeoman  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  assigned  to  a  station  in  New 
Caledonia,  is  doing  his  bit  to  ease  the 
paper  shortages.  A  former  employe 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Navy,  Yeoman 
Hamlin,  according  to  an  AP  dispatch 
by  Vern  Haugland,  is  the  “cause 
d’etre”  of  the  South  Pacific  Daily 
News. 

Hamlin,  writes  Vern  Haugland,  was 
secretary  to  a  base  commander  until 
hLs  newspaper  blood  got  the  better 
of  him  and  he  went  to  his  superior 
with  the  suggestion  that  various  indi¬ 
vidually  produced  bulletins  and  type¬ 
written  news  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marines  be  combined  into  one  daily 
publication. 

“The  first  issue  in  October,”  Mr. 
Haugland  quotes  Hamlin,  “was  an 
experiment,  but  it  made  such  a  hit 
with  high  officers,  from  Admiral  Hal¬ 
sey  on  down,  that  we  immediately 
went  onto  a  daily  basis.” 

NEW  AD  MAT  SERVICE 

The  national  war  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  has  begun  a  monthly  mat 
service  to  all  its  members  containing 
latest  information  on  wartime  cam¬ 
paigns.  Willard  D.  Egolf,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  federation,  heads  the  na¬ 
tional  committee. 


Providence  Paper 
To  Open  Canteen 

Plans  to  open  a  one-story  building 
as  a  service  canteen  project  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Journal  Dec.  12  after 
articles  of  incorporation  had  been  filed 
at  the  State  House. 

Dedicated  to  Rhode  Island  men  and 
women  scattered  throughout  the  world 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  the 
canteen  will  offer  entertainment  to 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
on  leave  in  Providence.  The  building 
will  accommodate  about  1,000  for  daily 
dancing  and  relaxation  and  will  be 
opened  as  soon  as  alterations  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Among  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  Journal  Canteen,  Inc.,  are 
George  Pierce  Metcalf,  president  of 
the  Journal  Company,  and  William  C. 
Ellis,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Journal  Company.  Decorating  will  be 
done  by  staff  artists  of  the  Journal - 
Bulletin,  supervised  by  Frank  B.  ban¬ 
ning,  sports  cartoonist. 

Jack  Martin,  Journal-Bulletin  sports 
writer,  will  administer  all  company 
interests  in  the  canteen  projects. 

CLAIMS  "lUNK"  RECORD 

Minneapolis.  Dec.  14 — A  national 
record  is  claimed  for  the  “junk 
jewelry”  campaign  conducted  by 
Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour- 
nal  columnist,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce.  A 
final  weigh-in  on  Dec.  13  of  jewelry 
contributed  for  the  use  of  American 
fighting  men  to  trade  with  South 
Pacific  natives  showed  a  total  of  9.600 
pounds.  Highest  previous  total,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Adams,  was  700  pounds. 

’  . . 

VULCAN 

NEWS  BLANKETS 
IMPROVE 

PRESSWORK 

Vulcan  COMPANY 

58th  St.  A  First  Av«..  iroeklya.  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


ar«  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.z  INC. 

910  Eoi!  138th  St.  alEasfRtver  NewYofk,N.Y. 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 


FOR  DECEMBER  18,  1943 


Down  the  path  of  years: 

..  .to  the  most  memorable  year  in  history 


For  23  years,  Editor  &  Publisher  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  has  served  the  seek¬ 
ers  after  dependable  factual  knowledge  about 
newspapers — those  who  MAKE  them  and 
those  who  SERVE  them.  (Facts  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  collect  and  put  between  covers.) 

Now  .  .  .  the  up-to-date  1944  YEAR  BOOK 
with  new  features  enters  "Service,”  to  do  an 
invaluable  job  for  fact-seekers  through  12 


months  of  what  is  surely  destined  to  be  the 
most  vital  YEAR  in  all  mankind’s  history. 

It  is  as  efficient  as  a  modern  battleship  ...  as 
new  as  the  newest  bomber  ...  as  filled  with 
action  as  a  1944  tank  or  landing  barge  or 
speedy  jeep. 

This  is  important  .  .  .  because  1944  will  de¬ 
mand  just  that  type  of  YEAR  BOOK. 


Advertising  forms  close  January  ISth. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NOVEMBER  LINAGE  AHEAD  7.2%;  11  MONTH  GAIN  13.2% 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

HEULiD  BACK  principally  by  retail  and  department 
store  classifications  which  have  been  hit  by  the 
lack  of  consiuner  goods,  total  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  November  gained  only  7.2%.  Big 
gains  for  the  month  were  recorded  by  automotive 
which  was  ahead  40.6%,  general  which  was  up 
12.2%  and  classified  which  gained  17.9%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media  Records  measurements  for  52 
cities. 

However,  retail  showed  an  increase  of  only  1.2% 
and  department  store  showed  a  loss  of  1.5% — the 
first  loss  in  this  classification  since  March  of  this 
year. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  retail  and  de¬ 
partment  store  remained  approximately  at  the 
average  for  the  month  for  the  last  five  years.  Re¬ 
tail  was  at  101.9  and  department  store  at  104.4. 

Total  advertising  for  November  remained  high 


on  the  Index  at  109.9  but  slipped  off  slightly  from 
October’s  110.2.  Classified  was  at  130  on  the  Index, 
general  at  129.6  and  automotive  at  71.1,  which 
shows  the  true  character  of  the  latter’s  volume 
when  compared  to  the  five-year  average. 

Financial  linage  in  November  was  off  12%  and 
on  the  Index  at  91.4. 

For  the  11  months  classified  and  general  show 
the  greatest  gains  over  the  same  period  in  1942 
being  ahead  31,4%  and  27.5%  respectively.  De¬ 
partment  store  was  up  4.1%,  retail  2.9%,  automo¬ 
tive  21.3%,  and  financial  1.6%. 

This  was  the  eleventh  month  consecutively  to 
show  gains  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  a  tapering  off  in  the  trend 
during  the  last  two  months,  advertising  circles 
look  forward  to  a  newspaper  advertising  volume 
in  1944  equal  to  that  of  1943.  Some  experts  fore¬ 
see  an  even  greater  volume  next  year  with  a  slight 
return  to  production  of  consumer  goods. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(CompUrd  by  EDITOR  &  I'I'BLISHBR  from  MiMlta 
Records  Mciisurenientg) 


Total  .Advertising 


Retail 

November  . 

October  . 

Department  Store 


^  O  -  tober  . , 
General 
November 
October  . , 
.Automotive 
November 
October  . . 
Financial 
November 
October  . . 


1943 

1942 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1942 

Index 

127,631,001 

119,063,067 

107.2 

109.9 

134,704,485 

117,441,885 

114.7 

110.2 

100,525,769 

96,067,465 

104.6 

101.5 

104,460,215 

93,370,848 

111.9 

110.5 

27,105,232 

22,995,602 

117.9 

130.0 

30,344,270 

24,071,037 

125.6 

130.4 

70.890,468 

70,035,043 

101.2 

101.9 

72,692,391 

69,953,095 

103.9 

101.7 

30,946,571 

31,406,608 

98.5 

104.4 

31,307,458 

30,163,354 

103.2 

104.2 

24,421,948 

21,774,574 

112,2 

129.6 

27,300,520 

19,781,173 

138.0 

136.8 

3,920,001 

2,787,488 

140,6 

71.1 

2,946,799 

2,403,799 

122.6 

47.2 

1,293,352 

1,470,360 

88.0 

91.4 

1,520,505 

1,232,781 

123.3 

92.3 

November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1943  1942 

Beacon  Journal  . (e)  1,295,766  1,210,318 

Beacon  Journal  . (S)  379,563  360,748 

Grand  Total .  1,675,329  1,571,066 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News  (e)  633,432  554,992 

Times  Union  . (m)  512,838  457,138 

•Times  Union  . (S)  277,779  310,674 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,424,049  1,322,804 

ALBU9UER9UE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Journal  . .....tm)  325,460  312,945 

Tribune  . (e)  357,126  357,045 

Journal  . (S)  71,252  86,564 

Grand  Total  .  753,838  756,554 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution  . (m)  776,029  599,795 

Journal  . (e)  973,061  766,673 

tConstitution  . (S)  459,054  404,967 

•Journal  . (S)  480,606  446,587 

Grand  Total  .  2,688,750  2,218,022 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post  . . (c)  960,446  1,051,982 

Sun  . (m)  840,782  799,030 

Sun  . (e)  1,343,096  1,538,742 

•.American  . (S)  341,376  436,725 

tSun  . (S)  551,570  674,886 

Grand  Total  .  4,037,270  4,501,365 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  298,070  214,067 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . (m)  569,467  493,057 

Kews  . (e)  806,716  762,501 

Post  . (e)  422.473  372,530 

INews  &  Age  Herald  (S)  445,301  436,772 

Grand  Total  .  2,243,957  2,064,860 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

•Record*  American 

(m-e) 

491,422 

Globe  . 

Herald-Traveler 

.  (ni-e) 

874,122 

(See  Note)  . . . 

.  1,003,720 

Post  . 

, .  .(m) 

660.121 

•.Advertiser  . 

...(S) 

240.009 

Globe  . 

...(S) 

399.525 

tiler. dd  . 

...(S) 

478.924 

Post  . 

...(S) 

208,202 

Grand  Total  .  4,356,045  3,966,300 

Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination  morning 
and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold  in  combination 
with  morning  or  Sunday  Herald. 

•  Record  morning  is  sold  in  combination 
with  the  American  evening.  Linage  of  one 
edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  ....(m)  818,737  785,481 

News  . (e)  1,349,867  1,347,489 

•Courier  Express  ...(S)  431,340  514.333 

Grand  Total  .  2.599,944  2,647,303 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  Note)  872,780  730.322 


rier  (e),  only  is  given. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
»  1943 

Enquirer  . (m)  711.224 

Post  . (e)  841.860 

Times-Star  . (e)  1,047,259 

fEnquirer  . (S)  583.634 

Grand  Total  .  3,183,977 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer  . 

.(ra) 

817.581 

802,634 

News  . 

..(e) 

654.024 

596,523 

Press  . 

..(e) 

994,683 

1,089,030 

t^Plain  Dealer  . . . . 

.(S) 

621,855 

731,655 

Grand  Total  . 

COLUMBUS. 

3,088.143 

OHIO 

3,219,842 

Dispatch  . 

..(e) 

967,756 

908,555 

(iitizen  . 

..(r) 

488,681 

470.586 

Ohio  State  Journal 

.  (m) 

359,636 

337.379 

Dispatch  . 

.(S) 

387,243 

377.238 

Citizen  . 

.(.S) 

163,209 

192,490 

Star  . 

.(w) 

54,622 

47,810 

Grand  Total . 

2,421,147 

2,334,058 

756,140 

1,011,292 

376,112 

328,107 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  1,006,834 

Times-IIerald  . (e)  1,205,404 

tNews  . (S)  421,635 

Times-Herald  . (S)  368,164 

Gr;ind  Total  .  3,002,037 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  515,487 

Herald  . (e)  914.632 

News  . (e)  1,151,845 

Tourn.il  Herald  . (S)  201,211 

News  . (S)  231,820 

Grand  Tot.d  .  3,014,995 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  . .  (m)  284,325 

Post  . (e)  889,810 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  . .  (S)  74,988 

Post  . (S)  280,667 


Grand  Total  .  1,529,790  1,382,190 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

RegisUr  . (ra)  468.143  457.191 

Tribune  . (e)  563,056  526.984 

R.gister  . (S)  272,104  270,165 

Gmnd  Total  .  1,303,303  1,254,340 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  895,500  844,867 

I'ree  Press  . (m)  841,084  825.539 

News  . (e)  1,586.212  1,458,435 

•Times  . (S)  398,058  471,316 

Free  Press  . (.S)  309,182  285.559 

tN-ws  . (S)  632,305  658.058 


Grand  Tot.il  .  4,662.341  4,543,774 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


Herald  . 

. . . . (e) 

446.380 

41.1.063 

News-Tribune  ... 

...(m) 

350,722 

327.962 

News-Tribune  . . . 

,...(S) 

202.616 

182,434 

Grand  Total  . . 

999,718 

923,459 

EASTON.  PA. 

Express  . (e)  650,127  597,191 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 


Gazette  . (e) 

Gazette  . (S) 


Tribune  . (m)  1,482.619  1,263,713 

Sun  . (m)  881.082  531.918 

t  Daily  News  . (e)  1,251,959  930.251 

Herald- American  ...(e)  771.864  694,606 

Times  . (e)  616.954  492.809 

Tribune  . (S)  692.188  812,314 

Sun  . (S)  340,867  346.559 

•Herald- American  ..(S)  373.193  377,401 

Times  . (S)  104,512  90,372 

Grand  Total  .  6,515,238  5,539,943 


:  one  edition,  Cou- 

Times  . . 

....(m) 

449,095 

391.492 

Herald  Post  ... 

. (e) 

451.356 

401,828 

IOWA 

Times  . 

. (S) 

156.317 

182.420 

472,701  493,5.18 

147,916  158,713 

<  irand 

Total  . 

.  1,056,768 

ERIE.  PA. 

975,740 

620,617  652,251 

l)is|iatch 

Herald 

....(e) 

464,461 

439,906 

Times 

565,762 

533.030 

ILL. 

Dispatch 

Herald 

....(S) 

177.009 

203,620 

Gmnd  Tot.il  .  1,207,232  1,176,556 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  589.145  608.014 

Press  . (e)  618,962  635,993 

Courier  &  Press  ....  (S)  200,744  220,668 

Grand  Total .  1,408.851  1,464,675 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  504,195  421,567 


FLINT.  MICH. 

1943  1942 

Journal  . (e)  883,153  843.583 

Journal  . (S)  217,235  256,181 

Grand  Total  .  1,100,388  1,099,764 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Toumal  Gazette  ....  (m)  530,996  405.157 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  876.831  778,830 

Journal  Gazette  _ (S)  285.638  306.993 

Grand  Total  .  1,693.465  1,490,980 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

.Star-Telegram  . (m)  305.510  275,970 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  723.964  692.705 

Press  . (e)  364,428  282.549 

Star- Telegram  . (S)  218,284  181,291 

Grand  Total  .  1,612,186  1,432,515 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  504,018  398,477 

Bee  . (S)  153,375  126,669 

Grand  Total  .  657,393  525,146 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune  . (e)  919,330  . 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  ...(See  Note)  370,725  370,290 

NV)Te:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
•Siar  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  618,031  563,841 

Telegraph  . (e)  471,362  455,110 

Grand  Total  .  1,089,393  1,018,951 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  527,056  399,644 

Times  . (e)  1,217,212  1,040,911 

Courant  . (S)  364.584  372,7.)2 

Grand  Total  .  2,108,852  1,813.287 

HEMPSTEAD— TOWN,  N.  Y. 

-Nassau  Review  &  Star  (e)  355,422  302.311 

Newsday  . (e)  299.261  209,130 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  1,051.150  910.295 

Post  . (m)  619.053  524.511 

Press  . (e)  534,287  439,121 

('hronicle  . (S)  351.031  341.296 

Post  . (S)  279.231  257,091 

Grand  Total  .  2,834.752  2,472,314 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News  .  (e)  1,228.450  1,049,215 

Star  . (m)  803.646  682.993 

rimes  . .‘...(e)  88  1.768  718  765 

t.Star  . (S)  534,326  520,863 

Gr.and  Total  .  3.447.190  2,971,836 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union  . (m)  633,059  509,912 

Journal  . (e)  552,138  472,992 

’Times  Union  . (S)  284,120  288.218 

Grand  Total  .  1,469,317  1,271,122 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

fersey  Journal  . (e)  488,011  379,816 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  . (See  Note)  730,453  681.852 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 

with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1943  1942 

Courier  Journal  ....(m)  787.183  837,468 

Times  . (e)  830,454  867,657 

Courier  Journal  ....(S)  398.286  491,769 

Grand  Total  .  2,015,923  2,196,894 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See  Note)  426,137  392,139 

Note:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader 
(e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  .(m)  915,541  819,353 

Press-Scimitar  . (e)  554,035  506,920 

tCommercial  Appeal  ,(S)  395,473  411,053 

Grand  Total .  1,865,049  1,737,326 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald  . (m)  926,527  693,260 

News  . (e)  696,858  552,667 

•Herald  . (e)  392,924  348,447 

News  . (S)  144,543  104,474 

Grand  Total .  2,160,852  1,698,848 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  . (m)  654,483  540,155 

Journal  . (e)  1,632,460  1,345,940 

•Sentinel  . (S)  272.477  260,953 

tjournal  . (S)  578,416  572,578 

Grand  Total .  3,137,836  2,719,626 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINN. 

Tribune  . . 

...(m) 

464,505 

359,968 

Star  Journal  . . . . 

...(e) 

917.154 

816.134 

Times  . 

. . . (e) 

311,312 

313,441 

Tribune  &  Star 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

388,710 

431,739 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  2,081,681 

1,921,281 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

. (e)  310,319 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star  . (e)  1,071,184  886,228 

Gazette  . (m)  515.015  430,501 

La  Presse  . (e)  956.775  834,034 

La  Patrie  . (e)  131,583  117.579 

Her.ild  . (e)  149.118  153,650 

Standard  . (S)  112.791  108,367 

La  Patrie  . (S)  133,862  158,132 

Grand  Total  .  3,070,328  2,688,491 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  . (e)  390,733  424,021 

Star  . (m)  387.728  400,112 

Star  . (S)  125.784  152,028 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner  . (e)  676,884  618.172 

Tennessean  . (m)  652.276  599.104 

Tennessean  . (S)  361,994  351,739 

Gr.and  Total  .  1,691,154  1,569,015 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger  . (m)  543.343  506,372 

News  . (e)  1,484.120  1,358,173 

Call  . (S)  219.422  236,045 

Star-Ledger  . (S)  130,286  119,304 

Grand  Total  .  2,377,171  2,219,894 


Herald-Express 


.(m) 

332.759 

375.190 

NEW  HAVEN. 

,  CONN. 

..<e) 

479.6.18 

528.338 

318,508 

.(S) 

132.817 

168.510 

....(e) 

771.919 

.(S) 

186.982 

194,349 

Register  . 

...(S) 

185,094 

1,132.196 

1,266.387 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1.275,521 

iELES 

.  CALIF. 

.  (m) 

1.025,313 

928,189 

NEW 

ORLEANS.  LA. 

.(m) 

1,087.058 

1,205.578 

Times  Picayune  . 

. . .  (m) 

1,022.172 

..(e) 

790.607 

SO"  476 

Item  . 

...(e) 

859,965 

,fd) 

670.254 

52  1 

-States  . 

...(e) 

642,330 

.(S) 

508.827 

58i.  .8 

Times  Picayune  & 

.(S) 

609.926 

532.825 

States  . 

...(S) 

576,808 

4,691,985 

4,583,584 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,101,275 

for  DECEMBER  18,  1943 
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November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


NEW  YORK 

.  N.  Y. 

1943 

1942 

(m) 

1,295.687 

1,136,150 

Herald  Tribune  - 

.  (ml 

993,849 

801.107 

(m) 

1,060,929 

1,137,216 

(m) 

460,415 

500.716 

journal  .Araericnn  . . 

.(e) 

736,185 

731,849 

.(e) 

565.862 

474.487 

.  (e) 

1,078,828 

903,681 

World  Telegram  . . . 

.  (c) 

941,700 

818.466 

.(S) 

1,113,169 

1,229,254 

tHerald  Tribune  . . 

.(S) 

806.834 

925.462 

.(S) 

573.961 

736,474 

.(S) 

225,110 

277,955 

•Journal  Americ.an  . 

.(S) 

339.272 

411,937 

Grand  Total  . 

10,191,801  10,082,754 

new  YORK  CITY 

(BROOKLYN) 

.(e) 

624.529 

537.989 

Eagle  . 

.(S) 

189,304 

172,520 

Grand  Total  . 

813,833 

710,509 

NIAGARA 

FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

.(e) 

637,664 

643,892 

OAKLAND. 

CALIF. 

Post- Enquirer  . 

.(e) 

539.717 

488,121 

Tribune  . 

.<e) 

972,625 

866.278 

Tribune  . 

.(S) 

265.688 

258.765 

Grand  Total  . 

1,778,030 

1,613,164 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklaboman  . 

(m) 

523.363 

424,424 

Times  . 

.(e) 

634,486 

512,027 

Oklahoman  . 

.(S) 

250,639 

245,276 

Grand  Total . 

1,408,488 

1,181,727 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World  Herald  . 

.(e) 

706,411 

631.668 

World  Herald . . 

(S) 

323,163 

281,232 

Grand  Total  . 

1,029,574 

912,900 

World-Herald  sold 

in  combination. 

Linage 

of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA. 

ILL. 

Journal  Transcript  . 

.(d) 

668,563 

649,986 

Star  . 

.(e) 

469.820 

436,170 

Journal  Transcript  . , 

.(S) 

221,856 

258.432 

.Sur  . 

.(S) 

122,231 

176,486 

Grand  Total  . 

1,482,470 

1,521,074 

READING,  PA. 


1943 

1942 

Eagle _ (See  Note)  (e) 

735.282 

637.051 

Eiigle  . 

. (S) 

44.448 

49.209 

Grand  Total  . 

779,730 

686.260 

Note  :  Eagle 

&  Times 

(m)  sold 

in  com- 

bination.  Linage  of  one 

edition.  Eagle  (e). 

only  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader  . . 

. (e) 

920.297 

840,468 

Times  Dispatch 

. . .  .(m) 

635,179 

602.235 

Times  Dispatch  . 

....(S) 

319,333 

380.237 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,874,809 

1,822,940 

ROCHESTER, 

,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle 

. . . .  (m) 

1,012,602 

914.348 

Times  Union  . . 

. (e) 

976,799 

982,523 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . . . . 

. (S) 

391.185 

467,439 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,380,586 

2,364,310 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Register-Republic 

...(e) 

717,230 

639.145 

.Star  . 

.  ...(m) 

485,490 

435.571 

.Star  . 

....(S) 

212,116 

204,192 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,414.836 

1,278,908 

SACRAMENTO 

.  CALIF. 

Union  . 

282.300 

249.742 

Bee  . 

. (e) 

862.036 

757.226 

Union  . 

....(S) 

156.749 

161.401 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,301,085 

1,168,369 

ST. 

LOUIS. 

MO. 

Globe-Democrat 

.  ...(m) 

703.632 

582.329 

Post- Dispatch  . . , 

. (e) 

991.210 

907.382 

Star-Times  . 

. (e) 

699.439 

598.076 

tGlobe- Democrat 

...(S) 

381.103 

350.253 

Post- Dispatch  .. 

....(S) 

515.204 

529,972 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,290.588 

2,968,012 

ST. 

PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

.  ...(m) 

586.659 

549,147 

Dispatch  . 

- (e) 

825.020 

770.874 

Pioneer  Press  . . 

....(S) 

311,364 

369,171 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,723.043 

1,689,192 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . 

....(e) 

696,331 

576,542 

Express  . 

. . . .  (m) 

549  <IS5 

578  842 

New.s  . 

....(e) 

941.211 

745.830 

•Light  . 

....(S) 

383.821 

406,232 

Express  . 

....(S) 

366.084 

359,917 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin  ...(e)  1,399,294  1,354,692 

Iwiuirer  . (m)  1,335,973  1,239,017 

News  . (e)  472,542  395,634 

Record  . (m)  829,685  706,571 

Inquirer  . (S)  646,601  666,807 

•Record  . (S)  428,686  472,090 


Grand  ToUl .  5,112,781  4,834,811 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  754,862  717,881 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  607,110  661,083 

Press  . (e)  1,141.425  1,048.403 

•Sun-Telegraph  _ (S)  395,319  435,313 

tPress  . (S)  412,308  440,814 


Grand  Total  .  3,311,024  3,303,494 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (m)  740,785  745,051 

Journal  . (e)  720,506  792,934 

•Oregoni.an  ...0 - (S)  345,226  459.369 

♦Journal  . (S)  253,407  216,467 

Grand  Total  .  2,059,924  2,213,821 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.  . 

Herald  . (e)  212,792  Not  Available 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1.018.883  930,928 

Journal  . (m)  487,149  393,131 

Journal  . (.S)  266,886  273,378 


Grand  Total  .  1,772,918  1,597,437 


Grand  Total  . . 

2,937,302 

2,517,073 

SAN  1 

DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union  . 

. . . .  (m) 

671  too 

600.114 

Tribune- Sun  . . . . 

. . . . (e) 

974,153 

899,484 

Union  . 

....(S) 

321,972 

399,073 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,967.225 

1,907,671 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . . 

.  ...(m) 

604,755 

525,61  4 

Examiner  . . 

, . . .  (m) 

778,062 

744.890 

Call-Bulletin  _ 

....(e) 

658.350 

592.856 

News  . 

....(e) 

668.761 

592,361 

tChronicle  . 

....(S) 

316.966 

260.418 

Examiner  . 

....(S) 

383,271 

489,054 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,410,165 

3,205,193 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

.  ...(m) 

658.999 

648.548 

Union  Star  . 

....(e) 

602,903 

578,534 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,261,902 

1,227,082 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . 

,  ...(m) 

503,796 

523,426 

Times  . 

....(e) 

720.476 

683.189 

Scrantonian  _ 

....(S) 

168.958 

183,132 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,393.230 

1,389,747 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligcncer 

. . .  (m) 

635,517 

577,203 

Star  . 

....(e) 

430,603 

318.691 

Times  . 

. . . . (e) 

1,047.667 

859.511 

*l*ost-lntclligencer 

..(S) 

394.997 

514.848 

Times  . 

,...(S) 

367,283 

403.670 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,876,068 

2,673,923 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

1943  1942 

Tribune-Journal  (e)  375,967  377,796 

Journal  . (S)  146,267  129,490 


Grand  Total  . 

522,234 

507,286 

SOUTH 

BEND, 

,  IND. 

Tribune  . 

..(e) 

729.987 

722,350 

Tribune  . 

.(S) 

215,824 

225.515 

Grand  Total  . 

945.811 

947,865 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-  Review  . 
Chronicle  . 

.(m) 

.(e) 

384.760 

611,592 

315.922 

513,632 

tSpokesman-Review 

.(S) 

314,415 

265,176 

Grand  Total  .  1,310,767  1,094,730 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Herald  Journal  . (e) 

Post-Standard  . (m) 


824.016 

520,709 


801,970 

470,767 

3/4.779 

160,769 


Gr.and  Total .  1,867,632  1,808,285 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


*Herald-.\merican  ..(S)  3aO,y35 
Post-Standard  . (S)  171,972 


News-Tribune 

....(e) 

706,529 

523,005 

Times  . 

. . . .(e) 

467,528 

339,495 

News-Tribune  . . 

....(S) 

242,470 

189.862 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,416,527 

1,052,362 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . 

. .  .(m) 

197,092 

144,277 

Blade  . 

....(e) 

981,334 

1,024,821 

Times  . 

....(S) 

324,303 

385,437 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,502,729 

1,554,535 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Globe  &  Mail  . (m) 

Telegram  . (e) 

Star  . (e) 

Star  . (w) 


686,964 

1,081,155 

1,260,163 

118,015 


584,395 

849,175 

1,037,412 

108,334 


Grand  Total  . 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times  (SeeNote)  631,457 
Times-.Advertiser  . . .  (S)  97,025 


3,146,297  2,579,316 


513,453 

75,133 


Grand  Total  .  728,482  588,586 

Note:  Trenton  Times  (e)  anu  State  Gazette 
(m)  are  sold  in  combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (See  Note)  638,824  722,182 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 

with  Times- Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 


Tribune  . (i) 

World  . (m) 

World  . (S) 


Grand  Total  . 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ...(m)  439,103 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald  . (d)  1,097.771 

News  . (e)  741,743 

Post  . (m)  1,050,788 

Star  . (e)  1,550.552 

•Times-Herald  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 

Star  . (S) 


669,056  609,523 

616,982  541,964 

290,118  291,163 

1,580,156  1,442,650 


368.580 

322,967 

546,959 


393,642 

1,088.043 

676.806 

911,889 

1,574.598 

422.948 

332,762 

596.138 


5,679,360  5,603,184 


363,607 


121,661 

348,971 


Grand  Total  .... 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

.Mamaronock  Times.,  (e)  152,200 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus... (e) 

.New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  .... (e) 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . (e) 

Port  Chester  ltem..(e) 

Tarrytown  News  ....  (e) 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . (e) 

White  Pins.  Dispatch,  (e) 

Peckskill  Star  . (e) 


443,126  387,256 


164.436 

281,900 

192,940 

360.125 

475,059 

195,890 


157.593 

251.999 

183,183 

331.373 

476,317 

177,995 


Gr.and  Total  .  2.629,283  2.436,348 


WICHITA. 

KANS. 

1943 

1942 

Beacon 
Eagle  . . 
E  .gle 
Beacon 
Eagle  . 

. (e) 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

695,629 

417,085 

522,923 

284,550 

197,732 

580,725 

368,469 

441,066 

302.972 

226.114 

Grand 

Total  . 

2,117,919 

1,919.346 

WORCESTER 

.  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m) 

Gazette  &  Post  .  .  .  .  (c) 
Telegmm  . (S) 

578.791 

669.608 

256.309 

556,691 

646.699 

256.945 

Grand 

Total  . 

1.504,708 

1,460.335 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegr.im,  (e) 
Vindicator  Telegram.  (S) 

830.640 

277,386 

757,729 

295,713 

Grand 

Total  . 

r.  108,026 

1.053,442 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

BRONX.  N. 

Y.  C. 

Home  New-  . (e) 

Home  News  . (S) 

207,270 

72,506 

164,730 

82,093 

Grand 

Total  . 

279,776 

246,823 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star  .  . . 
Times 

. (e) 

.  (S) 

844.539 

810,967 

454,754 

799,425 

799,688 

533,687 

Grand 

Total  . 

2,110,260 

2.132.800 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard- Times  _ (e) 

Standard-Times  ....(S) 

413.766 

78,037 

435,065 

87,016 

Grand 

Total  . 

491,803 

522.081 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC  WEEKLY 
AND  "THIS  WEEK"— NOVEMBER,  1943 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  77,571 
lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage  25,480 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  hgures  of  the 
following  papers:  Albany  Times-Union,  At 
lanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston 
•Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-.Americhn,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  New  York  Journal- 
•American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Ljght,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  77,571 
lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  P'xpress,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and  Pbila 
delphia  Record. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  81,431 
lines  and  "CO.MIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  25,480 
lines  in  the  lais  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Eran- 
cisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lin.igc  81,431 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  52,618  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlant.T  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingharn  News  4  Age  Her-ild,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  En 
c|uirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Lealer.  D.allas  N’ews, 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press, 

St.  I>niis  Globe  Democrat,  W.ashington  Star, 
and  50,918  lines  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  53,399  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Portland  Journal,  S.an  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Spokane  .Spokesman  Review. 


Navy  Changes  Order 
Applying  to  Ads 

Washington  headquarters  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  public  relations  of  the  Navy 
Department  has  just  issued  General 
Order  201,  concerning  the  use  of  Navy 
personnel,  insignia,  uniforms  and 
other  information  in  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  cancels  the  previous 
Order  No.  178. 

Under  the  new  regulations  repro¬ 
ductions  of  insignia  and  uniforms  may 
he  used  “provided  that  the  dignity 
of  such  is  not  compromised”  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
professional  models.  The  Navy  also 
permits  the  use  of  its  personnel  in 
ads  as  long  as  dignity  is  maintained, 
action  or  pose  does  not  infer  “the 
products  advertised  are  endorsed  by 
the  Navy  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
products,”  individuals  giving  testi¬ 
monials  are  not  specifically  identified 
and  names  and  pictures  are  not  used 
without  “first  obtaining  permission 


of  the  man  in  question”  and  then  sub¬ 
mitting  the  completed  ad  to  the  Office 
of  Public  Relations,  Review  Section, 
for  review  prior  to  publication. 

In  addition,  if  an  advertiser  plans 
to  use  Navy  heroes  in  a  manner  not 
covered  in  the  order,  he  must  submit 
photographs  and  text  material. 

Commercial  firms,  the  order  also 
states,  may  say  that  their  products 
have  been  supplied  to  or  used  by  the 
Navy  providing  no  confidential  ma¬ 
terial  is  divulged,  the  statement  is 
factual,  no  mention  is  made  of  Navy 
Department  tests  of  the  product,  the 
ad  doesn’t  imply  Navy  endorsement 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  and  all  material  is  submitted  for 
review. 

AP  TRANSFERS  KANY 

Howard  L.  Kany,  Associated  Press 
newsphoto  editor  in  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
Washington  office,  to  succeed  G.  W. 
Churchill,  who  has  resigned. 


Senator  Commends 
Detroit  Free  Press 

Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan 
Republican,  has  commended  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  George  W.  Cain, 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  that  paper,  for 
the  exposure  of  the  careless  disposal 
of  valuable  tools  as  scrap.  The  ex¬ 
posure  by  the  Free  Press,  Senator  Fer¬ 
guson  said,  has  “undoubtedly  saved  the 
government  billions  of  dollars  beyond 
the  million  and  a  half  dollars  involved 
in  this  one  transaction.” 

The  Senator  was  referring  to  actions 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  putting  up 
for  sale  in  Detroit  as  scrap  valuable 
cutting  tools  which  could  be  used  in 
present  manufacturing  with  little  or 
no  alteration.  On  Sept.  24  Cain  broke 
the  story  of  the  sale  of  approximately 
$1,400,000  worth  of  new  tools  as  scrap 
for  $43,000  to  a  few  private  dealers. 
Established  tool  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  had  been  refused  permission  to 
buy  the  tools  at  what  they  had  coSt 


the  government  and  were  not  notified 
in  advance  of  the  sale. 

The  War  Department  has  admitted 
that  mistakes  were  made  in  disposal  of 
the  tools,  blaming  the  error  on  im¬ 
proper  inventory  and  improper  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  sale.  It  has  said  that 
disciplinary  action  for  the  officers  at 
fault  still  is  to  be  determined.  The 
War  Department  claims  that  90%  of 
the  tools  have  been  recovered  by  the 
Air  Forces  and  the  other  10%  paid  for 
at  higher  appraised  prices. 

■ 

Lewiston,  Me., 

Typo  Strike  Ends 

The  one-month  strike  of  ITH  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  & 
Journal  ended  Dec.  10.  Although  no 
union  shop  is  provided  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  maintenance  of  membership  is 
guaranteed  during  the  life  of  the 
year’s  agreement  for  present  ITU 
members.  If  WLB  approves,  a  five  cents 
per  hour  increase  will  be  given. 
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Cctmpaigns  and  Accoonts 

continued  from  page  10 


MAN  &  Dennison,  manufacturer  of 
Fountabrush  pen,  has  placed  its  ac¬ 
count  with  Nascon  &  Bourne. 

Recoton  Corp.,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  announces  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  on  Recoton 
phonograph  needles,  to  include  theatre 
programs,  class  and  mass  publications, 
newspapers  and  trade  publications 
reaching  phonograph  and  radio  deal¬ 
ers.  Atlantic  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  handles  the  promotion. 

Ox  Firbe  Brush  Co.,  Frederick,  Md., 
largest  manufacturer  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  ef¬ 
fective  at  once,  as  marketing  counsel 
on  trade  and  consumer  work  as  well 
as  post-war  sales  planning. 

The  Financial  World  has  increased 
its  advertising  appropriation  to  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  trade  publications  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  present  schedule  lim¬ 
ning  on  the  business  pages  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  advertising  and  sales  counsel, 
is  placing  a  series  of  ads  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  based  on  the  theme 
that  “there’s  no  time  like  the  present 
to  do  something  about  post-war  sales 
— and  advertising!”  The  initial  ad 
headed,  “It  is  later  than  you  think!” 
outlines  what  the  agency  already  has 
done  and  what  it  can  do  for  clients 
along  the  line  of  post-war  planning. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  larger 
and  more  consistent  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  next  year.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  has  just  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  account. 

H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
accounts  of  Cloff  Fabric  Products 
Corp.,  General  Instrument  Corp., 
Park  West  Memorial  Chapel,  Vassar 
Shops  and  Hotel  Surrey,  Miami 
Beach. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  be¬ 
gan  a  nation-wide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  using  over  125  newspapers  for 
its  B-V  “Meat  Magic,”  a  point-free 
meat  flavor.  The  initial  ad  ran  1,500- 
lines  in  most  papers  and  1,000  in  the 
others,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  weekly 
insertions  of  180-lines,  with  illus¬ 
trated  copy  of  recipes,  for  six  weeks, 
skipping  Christmas  week.  United 
States  Advertising  Corp.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 

The  Standard  On.  Co.  of  Indiana 
placed  ads  this  week  in  79  newspapers 
in  69  cities  to  tell  the  public  that  its 
new  toluene  plant,  Whiting,  Ind.,  is 
producing  enough  “T  for  TNT’  to 
make  hundreds  of  tons  of  block¬ 
busters  every  day. 

Moffett  Drug  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Butler-Advertising. 
New  York,  to  conduct  a  promotion 
program  for  its  “Vitamin  Juniors,” 
newly  designed  capsule  containing  a 
balanced  vitamin  formula  for  children 
in  the  2  to  12  age  group.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio. 

The  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.  will  run  in  215  eastern  newspapers 
during  the  week  of  Dec.  13  in  1,000 
and  748-line  space  a  new  advertise¬ 
ment  entitled  “The  Last  Car  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  It  shows  Fifth  Avenue  with 
only  one  car  on  it,  and  copy  annoimces 
that  1,500,000  cars  were  junked  last 
year,  with  2,000,000  going  out  of  com¬ 
mission  this  year,  urging  utmost  care 
of  the  remaining  vehicles.  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Beginning  Jan.  1,  1944,  advertising 
of  the  American  Stove  Co.,  makers  of 
the  “Magic  Chef”  gas  range,  will  be 
handled  by  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith, 
Cleveland. 

Color  comic  copy  is  using  used  in 
newspapers  on  Kleenex,  a  product  of 
International  Cellucotton  Products 
Co.,  Chicago,  through  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Chicago. 

A  limited  list  of  newspapers  is  being 
used  on  Carlene  Cosmetic  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Presba,  Fellers  &  Presba,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  metropolitan 
cities  are  being  utilized  by  Whiting 
Stoker  Corp.,  Chicago,  through  W.  W. 
Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Rogers  &  Smith,  Chicago  agency,  is 
using  newspapers  in  a  few  eastern 
cities  on  Coco-Wheats,  a  product  of 
Little  Crow  Milling  Co.,  Warsaw. 
Ind. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
office,  is  releasing  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  on  PiLLSBURY  Flour  Mills,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

W.  W.  Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
now  handling  the  advertising  account 
of  Radar-Radio  Industries,  Chicago. 
Newspapers  in  the  Chicago  territory 
are  being  used. 

Richard  J.  Davis,  Detroit  branch 
manager  of  Calavo,  Inc.,  announced 
the  fall  advertising  campaign  of  that 
company  in  preparation  for  marketing 
the  potentially  largest  Calavo  crop  in 
the  history  of  avocado  growing.  The 
newspaper  campaign,  prepared  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  stresses  the 
copy  theme,  “The  fresh  fruit  that  adds 
flavor  and  nutrition  to  daily  meals.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JACK  A.  PEGLER,  long  associated 

with  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York, 
and  a  vice-president  of  its  successor, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  leaves  that 
agency  Jan.  1.  During  his  sixteen 
years  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Mr.  Pegler  has 
handled  the  advertising  accounts  of 
RKO  Radio  Pictures,  RKO  Theatres 
and  Walt  Disney  Productions.  He  will 
take  a  vacation  on  his  ranch  in  Ari¬ 
zona  before  announcing  his  future 
plans. 

Charles  B.  Brown  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the 
RCA  Victor  Division  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  Mr.  Brown,  who 
has  relinquished  his  position  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  will  have  responsibilities  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  advertising  for  the  various 
RCA  Victor  products  and  of  the  three 
advertising  agencies  which  serve  RCA 
Victor. 

Arthur  M.  Arlett  recently  joined 
A.  E.  Nelson  Co.,  San  Francisco.  He 
will  function  as  a  member  of  the 
agency’s  planning  board,  as  account 
executive  and  writer,  with  specific 
duties  in  the  preparation  of  sales  pres¬ 
entations  for  clients. 

Alfred  Politz  joins  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  as  research  director.  He 
comes  to  Compton  from  the  Elmo 
Roper  organization,  where  he  was 
head  of  the  research  department. 

Jack  Loucks,  for  five  years  head  of 
the  media  department  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Chicago,  and  more 
recently  with  Warwick  and  Legler, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  media  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency.  W.  R.  E. 
Bajcter,  formerly  manager  oi  the 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined 
Federal  to  handle  publicity,  and 
Rudolph  J.  Noro,  formerly  a.ssistant 


advertising  manager  of  the  Par  Bev¬ 
erage  Corp.,  and  Edward  A.  Vellanti, 
a  former  member  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  are  other  recent  additions  to 
the  Federal  staff  in  the  production 
and  copywriting  departments,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Mary  P.  Pillsbury,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  direct  mail  advertising,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Wallace  J,  Rigby,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  newly-created  position  of 
merchandising  manager  by  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  and  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  development  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  Libby  products. 

Raymond  F.  Sullivan,  vice-president 
and  director  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Plan 
Board  of  that  organization. 

Craig  Davidson,  who  joined  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.  in  1939  as  an 
account  executive,  and  was  later  made 
a  vice-president,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  agency. 

John  L.  Nanovic,  until  recently  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  detective  and  adventure 
magazine  group  at  Street  and  Smith, 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc. 

Halsey  Davidson,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Campbell-Ewald  advertising 
agency,  Detroit  since  1931,  has  been 
named  a  vice-president.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  art  director  for  all  accounts 
handled  by  the  agency. 

Kurt  Timmel,  with  Marschalk  & 
Pratt  for  nine  years,  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  Hazard  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. 

Jack  Eigel,  formerly  with  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  in  an  account 
handling  and  copy  capacity. 

J.  E.  Duffield,  Jr.,  with  Servel,  Inc., 
in  an  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
capacity  until  August,  1942,  and  since 
supervisor  of  Motion  Picture  Devel¬ 
opment  for  Republic  Aviation  Corp., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  handling  public  relations  for  the 
aviation  firm. 

Madeleine  S.  Lamkey,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Carson,  Pirie  and  Scott, 
Chicago,  and  the  Hecht  Co.,  New 
York,  has  joined  McCord  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  agency. 

Leo  S.  Cohen  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Advertising  Corp.,  and  A.  J. 
Engelhardt,  in  addition  to  his  account 
executive  duties,  assumes  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  radio  department. 

Ralph  Dennis  has  been  appointed 
eastern  sales  manager  of  the  spot 
sales  department  of  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work.  Dennis  has  been  a  member  of 
the  spot  sales  staff  since  October, 
1942.  He  was  formerly  with  Small, 
Brewer  and  Kent;  Tenney,  Woodward 
and  Conklin  and  prior  to  that,  Prud- 
den.  King  and  Prudden. 

Harry  C.  Schomaker,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Branham  Co.  for  25 
years  as  a  publishers’  representative, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  publishers  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Russ  Henriquez,  son  of  the  late  Phil 
Henriquez,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  joined  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  league  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  sales  staff,  associated  with 
Don  Milliken.  Mr.  Henriquez  was 
connected  with  the  advertising  agency 
business  for  13  years. 

William  Butler,  3ro,  who  started 
as  an  apprentice  nine  years  ago  in 
the  research  department  of  Lukens 
Steel  Co.,  has  b^n  promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Lukens  and  its 
subsidiaries,  By-Products  Steel  Corp. 


and  Lukenweld,  Inc.  Butler  succeedt 
George  M.  Gillen,  who  recently  was 
named  assistant  manager  of  combined 
sales  for  Lukens  and  its  subsidiariet 

James  N.  Johnston,  formerly  in  the 
promotion  department  of  SKF  indus¬ 
tries  has  join^  the  staff  of  John  Falk- 
ner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  as 
a  copywriter  in  the  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Beth  Holmes,  formerly  of  BBD 
&  O,  has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  Compton  Advertising. 

■ 

Praises  Handling 
Of  Food  News 
By  Newspapers 

General  Foods  Chainnan 
Discusses  Accomplishments, 
Problems  of  the  Industry 

‘‘The  press  has  done  a  constructive 
service  during  1943  in  its  handling  of 
complicated  food  problems  on  news, 
editorial,  and 
cookery  pages, 
asserted  Clar¬ 
ence  Francis, 
chairman.  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp, 
in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editoi 
&  PUBLISHEK. 
“While  frankly 
revealing  war- 
made  shortages, 
and  production 
difficulties,  the 
newspapers  have 
helped  both 
housewives  and  the  food  industry  to 
make  the  best  of  available  resources 
and  actually  to  improve  nutritional 
habits. 

“In  1944,  food  again  should  be  a 
news  ‘must,’  ”  he  continued,  “if  only 
because  some  civilian  food  supplies 
will  be  scarcer,  as  we  apportion  more 
of  our  larder  to  armed  forces  and  to 
saving  millions  of  lives  abroad,  and 
to  try  to  meet  America’s  huge  de¬ 
mands  at  home.  The  United  Nations 
will  require  about  11%  of  our  1944 
food  supply.  At  the  same  time, 
5,103,000,000  pounds  of  food  must  be 
on  hand  every  day  to  feed  our  Army 
alone. 

More  Food 

“So  during  the  coming  year,  farmers 
and  food  manufacturers  will  strive  to 
turn  out  a  new  record  tonnage  of 
food — regardless  of  problems  of  ma¬ 
terials,  manpower,  equipment,  trans¬ 
port,  and  storage.  Even  if  more  bask 
foods  are  rationed,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  still  will  be  lucky  compared  to 
most  people  elsewhere. 

“Despite  shortages,  many  families 
are  heeding  the  counsel  of  cookery 
editors,  educators,  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  are  turning  increasingly 
to  more  nutritious  and  better  balanced 
diets. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  food  manu¬ 
facturers  are  financing  extensive  re¬ 
search  to  introduce  dietary  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  postwar  period.  At 
General  Foods,  for  example,  180  re¬ 
search  projects  were  handled  in  1943. 
About  200  more  are  planned  for  1944, 
including  research  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Frict  Problem 

“The  war  has  raised  food  costs.  No 
one  deplores  this  any  more  than  the 
packaged  food  industry,”  Mr.  Francis 
explained,  “which  largely  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  technique  of  mass  quality 
production  with  moderate  prices  to 
the  consumer.  The  food  manufac¬ 
turer,  with  his  large  investment  is 
good  will,  naturally  strives  to  keep 
prices  reasonable.” 


fOR  DECEMBER  18.  1943 
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Civil  War  Seen 
Breaking  Soon 
In  Argentina 

Haden.  Chicago  News 
Writer,  Says  Press  Is 
Throttled  by  Regime 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Argentina  is  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war,  which  may  be  touched  off  within 
die  next  three  months,  according  to 
jUlen  Haden,  Chicago  Daily  News 
jouth  American  correspondent,  home 
in  leave.  This  startling  statement  was 
nade  by  the  35-year-old  former  mem- 
XT  of  the  U.  S.  diplomatic  service, 
who  returned  to  this  country  a  month 
igo  after  spending  three  years  as  Daily 
4ews  correspondent  in  Latin  America. 
•The  conflict  between  nationalism 
ind  constitutional,  liberal  democracy 
aay  come  to  a  showdown  within  the 
lext  two  or  three  months,”  asserted 
laden  in  an  interview  wkh  Editor  & 
hniLisHER. 

Dictatorship  Rampant 

The  threat  of  civil  war  has  sim¬ 
mered  since  the  revolution  of  last 
une,  Haden  said,  when  Gen.  Pedro 
>ablo  Ramirez  seized  control  of  the 
[ovemment,  ousting  President  Ramon 
Castillo.  Under  Ramirez,  Argen- 
ina’s  traditional  observance  of  law 
las  weakened  to  the  point  where  dic- 
atorship  methods  have  trampled  in- 
lividual  liberties  almost  into  non- 
xiatence,  he  explained. 

As  in  other  dictator  countries,  the 
Vrgentine  press  has  been  among  the 
irst  to  feel  the  iron  heel  of  military 
'ovemment,  Haden  pointed  out.  This 
ame  tendency  is  noted  in  other  South 
American  countries,  he  added. 

"There  are  extremely  dark  days 
ihead  for  the  press  of  South  America,” 
le  predicted.  “The  press,  which  in 
be  past  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
ntellectuals  of  Latin  America  now 
inds  itself  under  the  ever-tightening 
lontrol  of  dictatorship,  through  cen¬ 
sorship  of  freedom  of  expression, 
which  is  running  counter  to  the  great 
south  American  traditions  of  the  19th 
'entury. 

“South  America,  which  was  once  one 
if  the  great  repositories  of  liberal 
bought,  is  now  seething  with  nation- 
ilism,  fed  largely  by  the  Axis  press, 
n  Argentina,  the  rise  of  nationalism 
s  leading  to  reactionary  Fascist  meth- 
ids  of  mass  controls  to  enforce  a  re- 
trictive  policy,”  he  continued.  “The 
wilight  of  liberal  intellectuals  is  oc- 
luring  in  Argentina,  once  one  of  the 
jiorious  examples  of  South  American 
iberalism.” 

Sees  Lack  of  Newt 

Haden  cited  the  recent  banning  of 
Hme  magazine,  along  with  more  than 
30  other  foreign  publications  as  an 
'xample  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
Argentine  as  far  as  a  free  press  is 
concerned.  “The  press  is  being  stran¬ 
ded  by  innuendo,  through  censor- 
'bip,”  he  asserted.  “The  chief  of  police 
:an  padlock  any  newspaper  which  of- 
ends  the  dictatorial  government  of 
bat  country.  There  is  censorship  in 
'Very  South  American  country,  except 
Uruguay,  Chile  and  an  unacknowl- 
‘dged  mild  form  of  censorship  in  Co- 
unibia.  The  war  is  used  as  an  excuse 
or  political  control.” 

American  newspapers  are  not  print- 
ng  enough  South  American  news, 
laden  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  it 
s  not  their  fault  or  that  of  the  Amer- 
Mn  correspondents  in  South  America. 
South  American  governments  want 
gilded-lily,  pink-pantied  version  to 
uit  the  political  purposes  of  the  dic- 
ating  classes  in  those  countries.”  On 


the  other  hand,  little  U.  S.  news  is 
published  in  the  South  American 
press,  largely  because  of  the  acute 
newsprint  shortage.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  inadequate  coverage  of 
all  t3rpes  of  foreign  news,  he  said,  with 
large  newspapers  like  La  Prensa  down 
to  16  pages  some  days. 

The  war  is  practically  unfelt  in 
South  America,  Haden  stated,  with 
all  the  countries  experiencing  a  war 
prosperity.  However,  he  asserted, 
American  business  has  no  future  in 
South  America  under  a  dictatorship 
control  which  flourishes  without  legal 
restraints. 

■ 

Says  Television  Won't 
Replace  Newspapers 

Despite,  the  success  of  radio  and  the 
coming  of  television,  neither  will  re¬ 
place  newspapers  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  printed  advertising  media  after 
the  war,  regardless  of  improvements, 
declared  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  vice- 
president  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  before  this  week’s  meeting  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association’s 
radio-in-war-time  discussion  group. 

“Newspapers  still  represent  the 
most  economical  form  of  direct  adver¬ 
tising  for  department  stores,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “and  I  think  that  television 
will  not  change  a  fundamental  habit 
of  wanting  to  sit  quietly  and  read 
something  that  is  not  moving  through 
the  ether,  whether  through  voice  or 
sight.” 

The  department  store  executive 
stressed  the  fact  that  radio  has  never 
been  able  to  do  more  than  supplement 
printed  advertising  and  stated  that 
television  presentations  by  department 
stores  would  center  in  the  display  field, 
chiefly  the  showing  of  miniature  dis¬ 
play  windows  in  homes,  and  therefore 
would  be  developed  by  display  per¬ 
sonnel  rather  than  by  advertising 
copy  writers. 

He  also  predicted  the  eventual  co¬ 
ordination  of  television  with  news¬ 
papers  in  the  advertising  field  and 
urged  newspaper  publishers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  carefully  and  seek  to  inte¬ 
grate  television  into  their  advertising 
with  maximum  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves. 

■ 

Business  Stressing 
Public  Relations  Now 

That  public  relations  has  not  only 
won  a  place  in  business  but  that  it  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  major  ac¬ 
tivities  of  business  was  emphasized 
by  James  Irwin,  of  National  Dairy 
Products  and  formerly  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
and  H.  A.  Beaudoin,  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  press  publicity  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  who  spoke  to  the  New  York 
Business  Paper  Editors  meeting  Dec. 
13. 

“Public  relations,”  declared  Mr.  Ir¬ 
win,  “is  no  longer  something  that  can 
be  delegated  to  a  subordinate.  It  has 
to  be  assumed  by  the  head  of  the 
firm.”  He  also  feels  that  soon  a  single 
department  will  be  made  responsible 
to  the  firm’s  chief  executive  for  public 
relations  in  both  management  and 
employe  groups. 

He  pointed  out  that  public  relations 
owes  its  development  and  present 
status  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
has  been  in  existence  ten  years,  citing 
as  reasons  the  political  situation  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  and  the  development 
of  a  new  social  and  economic  era. 

Both  speakers  agreed  that  whereas 
publicity  is  primarily  concerned  with 
linage  or  radio  time  mention  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  products,  public  relations 
is  a  broad  activity  of  which  publicity 
is  only  about  10%.  In  addition,  both 
feel  Ae  responsibility  of  the  public 
relations  man  is  divided  equally  be¬ 


THOMPSON  GETS  MEDAL 

John  Thompson  (loft),  Chicago  Tribuna 
war  correspondanf,  receiving  Purple  Heart 
decoration  from  Lt.  Col.  Edward  E.  Bomar 
in  Algiers  for  injury  suffered  in  leap  with 
paratroopers  in  Sicilian  invasion.  Thompson 
injured  his  knee  in  landing  with  American 
parachute  troops  at  night  in  Sicily.  He 
continued  to  report  the  early  stages  of  the 
Sicilian  invasion  and  recently  covered  the 
Cairo  conference. 


tween  the  man  who  pays  his  salary 
and  the  public  he  serves. 

Mr.  Irwin  also  stated  that  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  confidence  of  his 
employer  and  of  his  public  contacts, 
generally  the  printed  word  and  the 
radio,  are  essential  for  the  public  re¬ 
lations  man  to  succeed,  and  that  all 
persons  in  the  field  should  adopt  a 
frank  and  honest  attitude,  even  to  the 
point  of  giving  out  newsworthy  infor¬ 
mation  unfavorable  to  their  companies 
before  it  is  generally  known. 

Offering  and  asking  cooperation, 
Mr.  Beaudoin  listed  eight  points, 
which  he  feels  public  relations  men 
should  follow  in  preparing  a  release, 
including:  (1)  significance;  (2)  tell 
all  pertinent  information;  (3)  give  the 
essential  details  in  the  first  150  words; 
(4)  stay  on  the  track;  (5)  mention 
company  name  only  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  clarity;  (6)  send  illustrated 
material  or  make  it  easy  to  get;  (7) 
neat  presentation;  and  (8)  write  the 
story  for  immediate  use. 

DELIVERERS  'STRIKE 

A  walkout  of  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  Dec. 
14  delayed  several  editions  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  The 
strike  followed  a  dispute  involving 
overtime  pay  for  work  on  the  sixth 
day,  denied  by  a  WLB  decision.  After 
a  two-hour  conference  with  union 
spokesmen,  the  publishers  agreed  to 
pay  time  and  one-half,  and  the  men 
returned  to  work. 
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Sawyer  Resigns 
As  Head  Of  ChL 
"Rep"  Committee 

Chicago,  Dec.  15 — The  resignation 
of  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson-Walker  Co.,  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Business  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  and  the  appointment 
of  Don  Scott,  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker 
&  Co.,  to  succeed  him,  were  announced 
here  today  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  who  has  been  chairman 
of  the  New  Business  Committee  since 
its  inception  two  years  ago,  had  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  effective 
Jan.  1.  The  association  adopted  a 
resolution,  thanking  Mr.  Sawyer  for 
his  services  in  organizing  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  New  Business  Committee 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
committee’s  affairs. 

Homer  McKee,  vice-president  of 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunningham,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  luncheon.  In  stressing 
the  importance  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  quick  medium  to  reach  the 
public  with  educational  messages  as 
well  as  to  sell  products  and  services. 
Mr.  McKee  emphasized  other  media 
also  have  their  essential  place  in  to¬ 
day’s  advertising  pattern. 

If  I  were  asked  to  pick  one  club 
to  play  the  course  wiA,  however,  I 
would  take  newspapers,”  he  declared. 
“Magazines  are  essential  and  radio 
is  playing  an  important  part.  I  think 
newspapermen  are  making  a  mistake 
to  consider  radio  as  a  competitor.  Ra¬ 
dio  is  net  competitive  to  newspapers, 
it  is  supplementary.  The  smart  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  is  the  fellow 
who  picks  the  right  clubs  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  shots.” 

Mr.  McKee  pointed  out  that  when 
the  war  is  over,  especially  the  Euro¬ 
pean  phase  of  the  hostilities,  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  is  going  to  want  to  tell 
the  public  “a  lot  of  things  quickly.” 
The  newspaper  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  this  type  of  advertising,  he  said. 

The  suggestion  was  made  at  the 
luncheon  that  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  consider  recommending  to 
newspapers  that  they  include  in  their 
individual  promotional  advertising  the 
keyline  of  the  30-minute  recorded 
presentation:  “Newspapers  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  Action.”  The  1944  version  of 
the  presentation  is  now  being  used 
among  advertisers  and  their  agencies, 
with  meetings  being  held  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  coimtry,  Mr.  Sawyer  re¬ 
ported. 
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WHAT  OUR 

READERS  SAY 

Scxys  Few  Medical 

Ads  Are  Blatant 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Your  issue  of  Dec.  4,  page  22,  car¬ 
ries  an  article  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
unfortunate  as  to  both,  headlines  and 
text.  Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive, 
but  I  submit  that  the  headlines,  '*Says 

Control  of  Blatant  Medical  Ads  Is 

Needed,”  leaves  the  impression,  at 

least  with  the  quick  reader,  that  there 

is  a  great  deal  of  blatant  copy;  and 
it  hardly  reflects  the  fact,  which  is 
that  thousands  of  proprietary  products 

sold  in  this  country  are  properly  man¬ 
ufactured,  labeled  and  advertised,  and 
are  entirely  trustworthy  and  effica¬ 
cious.  The  news  item  itself  was  based 
on  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  whose 

comments  are  not  entirely  disinter¬ 
ested  in  view  of  the  organization’s 
long  agitation  against  self-medication. 

That  editorial  reports  rules  adopted 
by  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  England  to  curb  improper 
medical  advertising  in  that  country. 
Whatever  the  situation  there,  here  in 
the  United  States  only  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  proprietary  drug  advertis¬ 
ing  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  proper  criticism. 

Under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  type  of  control  in  the  manufacture 
of  proprietary  or  so-called  ethical 
medicines.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  is  set  up  to  ex¬ 
amine  advertising  claims  and  to  re¬ 
quire  advertisers  to  desist  from  such 
practices  as  in  its  judgment  contra¬ 
vene  the  law. 

But  the  industry  itself  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  salutary 
improvement  in  advertising  of  its 
pr^ucts.  The  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion  has  as  active  members  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  about 
80%  of  the  medicines  intended  for 
self-medication  which  are  sold  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  labeling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  members,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  maintained  a  policy  of  self- 
regulation  within  the  industry.  To¬ 
ward  that  end,  it  established  in  1934 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing,  whose  purpose  is  to  foster  truth 
and  decency  in  advertising  by  assist¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer  to  eliminate 
from  his  copy  statements  that  may 
be  ambiguous,  misleading  or  disparag¬ 
ing  to  other  products.  The  committee 
reviews  copy  voluntarily  submitted 
to  it  that  is  used  for  many  of  the 
nationally-advertised  drug  products 
which  are  distributed  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  offers  criticism  and 
recommendations  for  modification 
when  necessary, 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that 
many  newspapers  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  operators  of  broadcasting 
stations,  have  been  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  committee  through 
the  cooperation  they  have  given  it. 

The  proprietary  drug  industry  pro¬ 
vides  the  public  with  trustworthy 
products,  of  a  dependable  strength, 
quality,  purity  and  effectiveness, 
labeled  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Federal  laws.  We 
are  as  anxious  as  the  most  reputable 
publisher  that  they  be  properly  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  most  of  them  are.  But 
we  are  concerned  when  the  advertis¬ 
ing  excesses  of  the  few  are  so  re¬ 
ported  that  they  are  made  to  appear 
as  the  generality  of  practice  of  the 
entire  industry.  We  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  when  news  stories  involving 
medicinal  products  carry  headlines 


which  unwittingly  stigmatize  our  in¬ 
dustry  through  the  use  of  such  con¬ 
venient  though  inaccurate  phrases  as 

“patent  medicine.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  J.  Cullen,  M.D., 
Executive  Vice-President, 
The  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

(^bituarp 

WILLIAM  WOOTTEN,  68,  former 
manager  of  INS  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

died  Dec.  5  at  Los  Angeles  of  a  heart 

ailment.  Wootten,  one  of  the  nation’s 
best  known  wire  chiefs,  was  once  pri¬ 
vate  telegrapher  for  William  Randolph 

Hearst  and  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 

1904  to  organize  INS  and  the  old  Uni¬ 
versal  News  Service  in  that  city. 
While  a  telegrapher  for  AP  early  in 
his  career,  he  received  the  first  word 
that  Dewey  had  captured  Manila. 

Alexander  C.  Joy,  63,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  died  in  San  Francisco  Dec.  4. 

Charlton  D.  TooNSLrv,  38,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  died  Nov.  27  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Herald  and  founded 
the  paper’s  radio  station,  WAL6,  in 
1941. 

Ward  F.  Derrickson,  61,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing  since  its  opening  18  years  ago, 
died  Dec.  13  of  pneumonia. 

Sot.  Robert  W.  S.  Stinson,  31,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  the  first  Marine  Corps 
combat  reporter  oflicially  reported 
killed  while  on  active  combat  duty. 
He  was  fatally  injured  Nov.  18,  in  the 
South  Pacific  area.  Sergeant  Stinson 
was  public  relations  director  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  when  he  en¬ 
listed  in  October,  1942. 

Carl  A.  French,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  American,  died  Nov. 
23  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  He  also  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Regrisfer,  the  Hew  London  (Conn.) 
Day,  Springfield  (Mass.)  News  and 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

John  J  Egan,  61,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Maritime  Ebcchange,  and 
for  many  years  a  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paperman,  having  been  identified  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  repor- 
torial  and  ^itorial  capacities,  died 
recently  in  Chestnut  Hill  Hospital 
after  an  operation. 

Maitland  P.  Foster,  81,  publisher  of 
the  Greof  Barrington  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
since  1909,  died  Dec.  8  after  a  short 
illness. 

Fred  G.  Bunnell,  64,  Toms  River, 
N.  J.,  newspaperman,  died  recently  in 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  He  was  once  pub¬ 
lisher  wiUi  J.  K.  Allardice  of  the 
Ocean  County  Sun,  and  tor  the  past 
eight  years  had  been  publicity  director 
of  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 

Charles  S.  Gardner,  72,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Montrose  (Pa.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  died  recently.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Montrose  newspapers 
for  fifty  years  and  at  one  time  was  co- 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Montrose 
Democrat. 

Raymond  G.  Carroll,  66,  author  and 
newspaperman,  former  chief  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington,  Paris  and 
London  of  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers,  and  special  war  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  AEF  during  the 
first  World  War,  died  in  Washington 
Dec.  12.  Most  recently  he  was  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal,  the 
St.  Thomas  (Ontario)  Times-Joumal 


and  other  Canadian  dailies  and  Amer¬ 
ican  periodicals. 

George  Bittner,  an  Austrian  jour¬ 

nalist  and  radio  commentator,  died 

Dec.  12  after  a  heart  attack  in  his 

home  in  New  York.  He  had  been  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  important  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  imtil  the  advent  of 

Nazism  in  Germany. 

Owen  J.  Dowd,  26.  a  radio  operator 

at  the  United  Press  Association’s 

listening  post  at  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  died 
of  a  heart  ailment  Dec.  10. 

Clarence  W.  Ryder,  86,  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Evening  World,  died  Dec.  10  in 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Patrick  Aloysius  Henry,  63,  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 


since  he  came  from  Chicago  in  192i 
died  Dec.  12  after  a  heart  attack.  In 
recent  years  his  work  was  chiefl; 

with  the  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant 
Marine,  and  he  had  also  done  pub. 

licity  for  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  Arej, 
the  Liberty  Bond  drives  of  the  fim 
World  War,  and  the  Harding-Coolidge 
presidentiai  campaign. 

Isaac  W.  Alexander,  57,  former  cit) 

editor  of  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Cali. 

fornian,  died  recently  in  San  Francisco 
following  a  long  illness. 

Alfred  Merrill  Kreutz,  46,  for  the 

last  two  years  New  York  advertising 
manager  of  Life,  died  Dec.  13  b 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Before  going  to  Net 

York,  he  had  been  manager  of  the  I 
Chicago  office  of  Life. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«ih  with  Order) 

I  tims— .60  par  lina 

4  tiiNBE— .40  p«r  lint  ptr  iniartiBR 

HELP  WANTED  and 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— >90  par  fina 
2  par  lina  par  inMrtian 

4  Hma^-%70  par  lina  par  iatartian 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON' 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Ta  calculata  eait  af  any  claniflad  advar- 
tbafflaat,  eaant  fhra  avara9a  wordi  ta  Mm 
Oaa.  Mtaimam  tpaaa  accaptad  for  pabll- 
caflan  k  tliraa  Rnaa.  AdvarNaart  wlw  kay 
tkatr  ada.  Roi  No.  EDITOR  I  FUlUSHER 
liioald  eontidar  thh  aa  four  trarJt. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Aa  aa  addad  aarviea  ta  odvartiaara  rHoaina 
a  faetr  tima  "Sitiiatlom  Waotad"  aotka. 
Miair  racord  ia  placad  la  Mm  RIaa  af  Mia 
EDITOR  R  FURUSHER  Faraenaai  Sarvica. 
Thia  cofflplata  raglatraMan  auurai  advar- 
Htara*  qualificaMona  baing  kapt  bafora  am- 
ployara  in  Mia  nawapapar,  magadna,  pub¬ 
licity,  advarMaing,  pabliahiag,  and  alKad 
prafatalona.  Tkara  ia  no  too  for  Foraonnol 
Sorvieo  placomonta  to  oiMior  omployor  oi 
omployo.  RogiatroMon  oord  «dll  bo  aont 
four-timo  advortiaora  apon  raeaipt  of  aopy 
and  paymant. 

1700  Tlmaa  Tawer,  B’way  at  4Sb4  Bt. 
Maw  York  IS.  M.  T. 


Nawapopara  For  Sola 

DAILY  in  Bouthwert  city . $40,000 

DAILY  in  Mountain  Ktatea . $75,000 

DAILY  in  Coast  area . $05,000 

DAILY  in  California . $68,500 

ANOTHER  DAILY  for . $125,000 

ASK  (or  data.  Uive  cash  position. 

W.  H.  OLOVER  00.,  VENTURA,  CALIF. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  fifty 
years  oid,  temporariiy  senii-weekiy  while 
owner  is  overseas.  Modern  daily  equip¬ 
ment  and  superb  commercial  printing 
plant.  AP  franchise.  Never  in  the  red. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nawapopara  Wontad 

CAPABLE.  ALERT  RETAIL  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  MAN,  as.  family,  has  $2.5uu  (or 
down  payment  on  unopposed  weekly  or 
partnership  in  growing  daily.  Box  766, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawapapar  For  Laosa 


Nawapapar  Brokars 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anjnrkm 
in  U.  S.  No  leatea  or  trade.  La 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Uiahi$ia. 


Nawapapar  Prase  Enginaari 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving,  w 
sembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  n- 
pairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation-vH* 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.,  New  York 


MaekoHical  Iqoipmaot  For  Sola 


DUPLEX  FLAT  BED  WEB-PRESS,  t-U 
standard.  4-16  pages  tabloid;  see  tu¬ 
ning ;  fine  condition.  |2S00  on  floor  Dm 
land.  Write  Westora  Newspaper  Usia. 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 


FOR  BALE:  7  O.S.  $1  BLBOTBZO  RtU 
nro  WITS  for  stereotype  meul  pot  k 
inahes  deep.  Practically  new.  $26  tat 
W.  H.  Heath,  Haverhill  Oaiatte,  Hsit 
bill.  Mass 


8-PAOE  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED  PBS8I 
dudes  many  extra  rollers,  electrical  squt 
ment  and  24  chases.  Excellent  vsIm  ( 
$2500  plus  cost  of  dissernbling  and  pid 
ing  ($790).  We  have  replaced  this  fns 
with  Duplex  Tubular.  Tbia  press  W 
been  sold  by  us  for  $3500  out  of  k 
United  States  but  funds  could  not  k 
transferred.  Box  818,  Editor  A  Pd 
lisher. 


Macbaalcal  IqoIpBMat  Woofod 


WANTED 

Oeaa  proao,  single  width  (Iwe  pagM  vriM 
18%  priating  diameter — 21%  W 

eut-eff  er  deck  (or  same.  Give  rail  k 
taile  and  pricee.  Box  104$,  EdiMt  I 
Publisher 

WANTED'  3  FULL  WIDTH  OOLOB  rOW 
TAINS.  New  or  second  band.  Times  Pd 
lishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

WE  HAVE  A  DEMAND  for  several  prir 
ing  presses  (both  color  and  black)  ul 
complete  Stereo  Plant  from  clients.  Ut 
your  equipment  for  quick  cash  sales. 
PRINTING  EQUIPBIENT  DIVI8I0X 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  * 
PUBLISHERS 

441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  Cit) 


Holp  WoofoM 

AdvarMsiaf 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOB  wanted 
ternoon  daily  to  write  and  sell  rM 
display.  Time<-a-week  system.  H 
mining  and  lumbering  area  of  Micbii 
Upper  Peninsula.  Man  preferred.  '' 
close  photo.  Iron  wood  Daily  Globe,  Irj 
wood,  Michigan. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small  i^\ 
newspaper  Give  full  details  as  to  expe 
cnce  and  background.  Good  startin*  »j 
ary.  Increases  if  and  when  merisj 
Wire,  phone  or  write:  J.  Earl  M»d. 
Times,  Watseks,  III. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED. 'j 
kaloosa  Daily  Herald.  Oskaloosa, 
population  of  town,  11,000;  circulsi" 
6300,  A.B.C. 


WNEB  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  (circ. 
6,000)  in  one-paper  midwest  city  feels 
urge  to  retire  after  30  yoai.s.  Has  inter¬ 
esting  proposition  to  make  to  capable 
newspaper  executive  for  leasn  and  ulti¬ 
mate  ownership.  Prefer  man  in  early 
forties  in  good  health  and  well-rounded 
publishing  experience.  Paper  has  good 
earning  power  record  for  20  years.  Ex¬ 
cellent  prospects  (or  continued  growth. 
Give  details  of  experience,  financial  res¬ 
ponsibility,  age.  etc.,  in  letter  to  Box 
796,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOB  (local)  • 
ideas  this  position  offers  permanence  > 
opportunity  (or  rapid  advancement, 
you  are  dissatisfied  In  your  present  I 
investigate.  Apply  Box  816,  Edito: 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MAN  to  w 
Advertising  Manager — must  be  abk 
solicit,  write,  and  layout  copy.  ^ 
draft  status.  Permanent  to  right  M 
.State  salary,  experience,  etc.  P.  O.  q 
206.  Punxsutawney.  Pa. 
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Help  Wanted 
Advertisinf 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial — Cont’d 


Help  Wanted 

Mechanical 


IXPEBIENCED  SOLICITOR,  Isy-out  man 
to  take  charge  of  department.  Ohio  county 

seAt  ontt'paper  city  of  12.000.  first  of 
year.  Box  761,  Editor  A  Pablisber. 

H*lp  Woat«d 

Circulatioa 

CITT  CIRCULATION  MANAOEB.  Mnat 

hate  record  for  production  in  little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Capable  of  manaKina  leveral 

District  Manaircrs  on  midwest  MAS 
paper.  Permanent  position  witb  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  car  allowance.  Sent  recent  pboto. 
particulars  and  salary  expected.  Box  748, 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

UAILINQ  ROOM  FORRMAK  wanted  tor 

metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  newapaper 
in  Ohio.  Send  recent  photo  locather  with 
draft  status,  experience.  Mge  and  salary 
expected.  Box  721.  Editor  A  Piihlisber. 
CIBODlcATION  MANAOER  WANTED.  Os- 
kaloosa  Daily  Herald.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa; 

puimlatioii  of  town,  11,000;  circulation, 

6300,  A.B.C.  _ 

EZFEBIENCED  Cm(rClA.TIOK  MAN  to 
take  charge  of  out  of  town  circulation 
fiales.  dealer,  carrier,  etc.,  for  Midwest 
Metropolitan  newspaper.  An  opportunity 
for  a  go*getter.  Reasonable  salary  to 
start,  with  ample  reward  for  a  job  well 
done.  Qive  full  information  in  your  let¬ 
ter — age,  experience,  family,  references 
and  photograph.  Tonr  application  will 
be  kept  in  confidence.  Write  Box  801, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

experxenoed  NEWSFAPES  BCAN  to 

take  charge  circnlation  department  for 
nnoppoaed  daily  in  city  10,000.  Charac¬ 
ter  references.  Good  working  conditiont, 
reasonable  rent.  Thomsa  Q.  Snmmeri, 
Daily  Newa-Sun,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 


OOBHEEPOITOBWTS 
WANTED 
or  KST  OITXES 


for  •  national  faad  trada  pablieatiM. 
Moat  hare  a  kaowladga  of  foM  dlatrlbn- 
tion  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
faetaal  infonnatioa  oa  operatioa  and 
managemeat  aad  Iramlata  aoeb  Informa¬ 
tion  Into  timely  news  aad  marehandiaing 
stories. 

FOR  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  aaalgn- 
mente.  address  Box  604,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

_llaher^ _ 

BDITOBIAl^  UlT-OUT  MAN  with  6 
months  to  one  year  experience  5  day 
work  week.  Apply  by  letter  stating  age, 
draft  statns,  experience,  educational  back- 
ir2nn(V_^^ox_795j!Rditor^A^Publl8h^ 
IXPEBIBNOED  REPORTER  for  large  su¬ 
burban  weekly  man  or  woman.  Permanent 
job  with  real  future  as  we  own  several 
excellent  weeklies.  Starting  salary  $40 
jj^r_week^_^_^OT_8l7j_E(iPtor_A_^nbU2her 
FAST  EDITORIAL  ARTIST  preferably  with 
Metropolitan  training,  to  do  retouching, 
layout,  and  some  sketching  for  large 
Mid-west  daily.  Pleasant,  permanent  job 
for  right  man.  5  day  week.  Write  full 
details  with  references  (don't  wire)  to 
Managing  Editor,  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo. 
Ohio. 

COPT  EDTTOR 

FBRMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con- 
nerticat'a  largest  dailies  with  excellent 
opportunity  far  advancement  awaits  right 
man.  Acrnraey.  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  eseential  and  determine  salary. 
Preference  to  honorably  diaeharged  ser- 
vieeman.  otherwise  must  be  draft  exempt 
and  able  to  get  statement  of  availability 
if  now  employed.  Write  Assistant  to  the 
Publisher.  New  Haven  Register.  New 

_ Havens  Conn^ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REP0RTER-CIT7  EDITOR 
who  is  looking  for  permanent  connection. 
Good  opportunity,  fine  community,  ex¬ 
cellent  climate.  Thomas  O.  Summers, 
Daily  Record.  Roswell,  N.  M. 

GOOD  ALL  AROUNd'^  REPORTER  for  a 
metropolitan  midwe»t  morning  newspaper. 
Starting  salary  is  mnch  better  than  aver¬ 
age  and  there  are  excellent  prospects  for 
auvaneeinent.  Send  full  particulars  of 
your  background  to  Box  757.  Editor  A 
Publisher _ 

FIRST  CLASS  COPTREADER  with  ambi¬ 
tion  and  talent  for  a  large  morning  newa¬ 
paper.  Prefer  mao  who  knows  and  likes 
pictnrea  and  has  a  flair  for  captions. 
Best  prosperts  for  advancement  and  good 
starting  salary.  Box  758,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 

REPORTER 

PERMANENT  POSITION  on  one  of  Con- 
neetient’s  largest  dailies  witb  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  swaiti  the 
ail-sround  male  newsman  witb  experience 
on  eeveral  beats  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  that  stands  up  in  a  University 
tity.  Salary  commensurate  witb  proven 
ability.  Preference  to  honorably  die- 
charged  serviceman,  otherwise  must  be 
draft  exempt  and  able  to  get  statement 
of  availability  if  now  employed.  Write 
Assistant  to  the  Publieher,  New  Haven 
Register,  New  Haven  S,  Conn. 


CITY  EDITOR;  also  good  city  hall  re* 

porter.  Permanent  jobs,  progres-'ve 
SniirherD  daily.  Men  or  womes.  Box 
7«2  KHitor  A  PuMi^h pt _ 

RADIO  NEWS  WETTER  wantexi  for  dura* 
tion  by  network  news  department  in 
ChicafTo.  Must  be  draft  exempt  and 

able  to  obtain  statement  of  availability 
if  now  employed.  State  experience  and 
ipferencpa.  Write  WiUiam  Ray,  NBC, 
Chicago  54,  Jllinoig. _ 

REPORTER  AND  WRITER  who  ran  de¬ 
velop  into  top  fliKht  advertiainff  and  pub¬ 
lic  reintiona  man  on  atafT  of  large  pnblie 
aervice  company  The  armed  aervices 

have  mads  a  dsep  bite  into  onr  atalT  We 
have  a  permanent  place  for  a  man  with 
writinfi  tulents  iind 

imartnaflon — a  man  who  daala  amoofhly 
W'ith  people  and  who  either  ha*  or  can 
develop  adminiatrafiwe  ability  Ponnd 
newapaper  training  eaaential;  midweatern 
background  desirahle.  Pleaae  tell  na  all 
»bont  yourself.  Box  727.  Editor  A  Pub- 
liehsf 

REPORTER  MAN  OR  OTRL  daily  news¬ 
paper  5000  circulation  city,  county  beat, 
fast,  exper’cmced  near  S.  P.  Wire  na 
stating  salary,  etc.  Burlingame,  Calif. 
Advance. _ 

REPORTER — To  write  University  news. 
Prefer  college  man  with  photo  and  daily 
experience.  G*ve  salary,  references,  when 
can  start.  News  Service.  University  of 
VlrMp«n  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

KEPORTER  OR  DE.«»KMAN  Afternoon  dsily. 
Good  permanent  Job  with  growing  organ¬ 
ization  in  heart  of  Georgia,  Kxcellcnt 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Prefer  man 
rot  subject  to  immediate  draft  call. 
Write  Taylor  Smith,  Macon  News. _ 

WANTED:  RxpeHenrsd  Telegrapb  E4lf«r 
hr  Georrla  morning  dellv  Midnight 
•TM*  Him.  Malary  $60  00  per  week. 
Bov  704  FAIior  A  PwMI.Krr _ 

WANTED  —  NEWSMAN  OB  WO$tAN 

top  reporter  on  Rnnaas  dolly  Sports 
and  devk  work  Start  at  $40.00.  Box 
760.  Editor  t  PahHaher. 

WANTED  SPORTS  WRITER  or  general  re¬ 
porter.  $35.00  to  start.  Best  of  climate. 
New  Moxieo’a  ereatrat  newspaper,  Clovle, 
Now  Mexico.  News-Jonmal. 

WORLD  NEWS  OROANIEATtON  offers 
openings  to  topflight  correspondents  will¬ 
ing  go  anywhere  war  theaters  or  other¬ 
wise;  also  experienced  eable  desk  edi¬ 
tors.  Knowledge  continental  Europe  and 
British  Press  an  advantage.  State  salary 
rronired  on  Now  York  basis.  Box  824, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halo  Wanted 

Pohlic  Relalioiia 

PUBLTO 
Rp-r  arrONS 
EXECUTIVE 

NATIONALLY  known  manufacturing  sales 
corporation  interested  in  a  man  w<th 
broad  pnblie  relations  experience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  write  well.  Good  business  Judg¬ 
ment  and  pleasing  personality  is  Impor¬ 
tant.  Salary  commensurate.  Write  full 
details  as  to  experience,  age  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  750,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSMAN,  STEREOTYPE  POREMAN, 

duplex.  Afternoon.  New  England.  Box 

822.  Fdtfor  &  Publi.^her. 

^ANT  CAPABlsE  FZ.OOR  MAK  to  super¬ 
intend  small  daily  and  job  plant.  Re<|utre 
man  able  to  handle  workers  without  fric¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  quote  on  printing 

jobs.  Good,  permanent  place  for  right 
man.  Adequate  salary.  Box  831,  Editor 
Hi  Publisher. 

SitaotioBa  WoafoH 
AJeaeiitieliie 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising— ConI’d 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

of  long  and  varied  experience  desires  per- 

maneiit  pONition  on  progressive  paper. 
Kainiliar  with  layout  and  copy  prepara¬ 
tion.  Conscientious  worker  witb  versatile 
ity  and  imagination.  A-1  references.  Box 
731.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHnotioii  Wailtd 

CiremUBoa 


AVATXiABUB  JANUABT  1ST;  Advertising 

Director— Buainwi  Uiniger  or  Ooniral 

Manager.  Over  24  years  experience;  20 

years  executive  capaeitiea  on  paper* 

from  50  to  300  thoneand  eircuiatiooe. 
Rspeeially  able  in  advertieing  ealee ;  and 
well  grounded  in  news,  circulation,  me¬ 
chanical  and  buKtneaa  departments.  Age 
48.  healthy,  energetia.  Bex  700,  Editer 

_4  Fu blither. 

ARE  YOU  SHORT  OP  EIECUTIVE  MAN¬ 

POWER?  With  background  of  27  years 

in  newspaper  field  as  publisher  of  im¬ 
portant  daily,  I  seek  a  new  connection 
as  business  and/or  advertising  manager, 
or  a^isistant  to  busy  publisher.  Heavy 
experience  in  all  departments.  National 
reputation  in  advertising  and  as  execu¬ 
tive.  Strongest  references.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  800,  Editor  &  Pub- 

^ _ 

BUSINESS  OR  ADVERTISING  BtANAOER 
available  January  1st.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  from  all  former  publishers.  Not 
afraid  of  second  newspaper.  Draft  de- 
ferred.  Box  780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY  WANTED— as  advertising 
director,  business  manager,  general  man¬ 
ager  or  asiistant  to  pnbliiher.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  good  position  but  looking  for 
H  real  opportunity.  Ten  years  experience 
UK  general  manager  of  small  dailies.  Knew 
all  departments  and  how  to  coordinate 
them.  Young,  healthy  and  energetic.  2-A. 
Tell  me  your  proposition  and  starting 
salary.  Box  819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANT  POSITION  AS  GENERAL  MAN- 
AGER  medium  also  daily  newapspor. 
Long  experience  aa  pnklisher.  Box  707. 

4  PnKIlMhAc 

TBORODOHLT  EXPNBIBNOED.  well 

known  former  Busineaa  Manager,  Secy. 
Treas.,  large  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
charge  all  departments,  production, 
budgeting,  labor  negotiations,  purebsa- 
ing,  etc.  Excellent  record.  Oilt  edge 
references.  Twenty-five  years  one  paper. 
Go  anywhere.  Age  fifty.  Box  820,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  CIRCUI.ATION  BfAN — ten  years’ 

experience  - drsft  exempt  —  sae  36  — 

familiar  with  Little  Merchant  Plan - ex¬ 

cellent  record  of  steady  increases.  De¬ 
sires  a  permanent  position.  Box  7^2, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MGR.  aggrossive  bird  hit¬ 
ting,  good  organizer  and  boy  man.  Ex- 
perience  on  dailies  15,000  to  200,000. 
Draft  deferred.  Top  references.  Box 
809.  Kdifor  A  Publisher. 

CXRCXJlaATION  MAKAORR,  45.  married, 
desires  change.  23  years  with  two  em* 

ployers.  tipevialist  on  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Prefer  east  but  will  go  inywhere. 
Not  interested  in  duration  Job.  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SIfxotioas  Wm4«^ 

Editorial 


SHaotiMS  WmHoS 
Advortuiaf 


Halp  Wanted 

Telephone  Snpervitor 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR, 
Southern  daily  newspaper,  good  salary 
and  fine  future  on  a  rapidly  growing 
paper  in  a  city  of  500,000  population. 
Write  giving  full  information  on  back¬ 
ground.  Box  804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Latin-American 
Photo  Features 


PHOTOGRAPHER  ON  STAFF  LEADING 
NATIONAL  PICTURE  PUBLICATION 
soon  to  make  tour  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  will  prepare  on  contract 
outstanding  exclu^iive  feature  photo  lay¬ 
outs  for  newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate, 
or  picture  service.  Box  802,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


FOR  STAFF  REPLACEMENTS 

Publishers  and  editors  have  made  successful  use  of  the  "Help 
Wanted”  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  replacing 
men  taken  by  the  draft. 

Well-written  "Help  Wanted”  notices,  giving  full  details,  will 
bring  replies  that  are  definitely  worth  while. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

EDMTOa  A  PVBLiSHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


ALL-AROUND  YOUNO  NEWSMAN,  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  Army,  gttod  health,  ha¬ 
bits;  suburban,  metropnlitsu,  press  aaao- 
ciation  experience,  reporter,  re-write, 
desk,  make-np.  eix  years.  Wants  exeen- 
tive  opportunity  medium-aisad  paper.  Box 

780,  Editor  A  PnMIaher. _ 

EDITORIAla  WRITER.  Broad  iutellectnal. 
practical  backyround:  editinir.  univeraity 
teaching,  labor  relatione,  government  ex- 
eentive,  research,  economlea,  lectures, 
radio.  Published  in  American  Mercury. 
European  travel.  Now  heed  U.  8.  etatie- 
tieal  reaearch  agency  western  region,  bat 
want  to  get  berk  te  writing;  87,  4F, 

Box  755.  Editor  A  ^Mteker. _ 

BXPRRIRNOED  EDITOR,  reperter,  writer; 
beads  make-up.  copy,  rewrite,  features, 
telegraph.  Draft  deferred.  Box  771, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REFERENCE  LIBRABIAV.  17  years  matro- 
politan  papers.  Can  ergsniae  er  reorgan¬ 
ize;  establish  or  revise  news,  photo¬ 
graphic  indexes.  West-southwest  pnpex 
preferred.  Box  717,  Editer  A  Puklteker, 
SUNDAY  BDITOB.  47.  qualified  all  phaeea 
editorial  eperation.  will  consider  perma- 
aent  executive  peat — newspaper  er  mag¬ 
azine.  Box  777.  Editor  A  Pnkli<ber 


A-1  PUBLICITY  MAN  (who  is  not  1-A) 
seeks  job  preferably  in  war-essential  in¬ 
dustry  with  good  post-war  opportunities. 
Experienced  excellent  educational,  newa¬ 
paper  background.  Age  30,  single.  Box 
812.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

OLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  any  aise  daily. 
Add  10  good  revenue  or  begin  at 
‘'KCTsteh.”  Thoronehlv  experl.need  In¬ 
creased  74,000  MES  204,000  Lines 
(-41%)  104u.  10%  ltf41  '43  .\al  I.  W.ut 
Ad  Week  winner.  Tripled  daily’s  (5.000) 
revenne.  28,  ^e-war  family,  healthy, 
draft  exempt.  Box  682.  Editor  A  Pub- 

I’GhpF 

DiSPi-AY  SOLICITOR — Now  available.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  Helling,  copy,  layouts.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest.  Box  830,  Editor  A  Pub- 
linher. _ 

SEASONED  EXEOUTiyR,  42,  married,  now 
employed  a»  sdvertiaing  manager,  desires 
new  connection  ss  business  or  advertising 
manager,  city  under  50.000.  Excellent 
reasons  for  seeking  new  berth.  20  years 
experience  metropolitan,  small-city  dailies. 
Versed  all  phases  local,  national.  clasaL 
fled,  references.  Go  anywhere.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $70.00  weekly.  Box  686, 
e'ditnr  A  Piihlisher 

WANTED  POSITION  at  local  or  national 
advertising  manager.  8»?ven  years  execu¬ 
tive  experience.  Box  836,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ANlE  EDITOR,  writer  of  experience  wants 
job  producing  small  newspaper  or  trado 
Journal.  Thorough  knowledge  make-up 
inclnding  offset.  Some  sireraft  industry 
experience.  Box  811,  Editor  A  Publtsher. 

AVAILABLE  FEB.  15  for  daily  anywhere. 
Experienced  newspaperman,  college  grad 
uate,  draft  deferred,  yonng,  accurate,  fast, 
hard  worker.  Capable  telegrapb  editor, 
copy-head  desk,  reporting,  rewrite.  Box 
815,  Editor  A  Pnbliiher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  IS  years  in  metro 
politan  field.  Accustomed  to  taking  charge 
of  page,  makeup.  Thorough  newspaper 
training;  exceptional  educational  back¬ 
ground.  References  from  executives  high 
in  newspaper  profession.  Available  with¬ 
in  next  two  weeks.  Box  832,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Experienced  sll-aronnd 
sports  writer  on  one  of  largest  dailiea, 
4  r',  wishes  to  head  dept,  of  medium 
Hized  daily.  Expert  makeup.  Original¬ 
ity.  Alert.  Box  803,  Editer  A  Publiaher. 


SIfaatlafis  W«ataG 

MechaMcal 

MECHANICAL^  SUPT.  OR  COMPOSING. 
ROOM  SUPT.  nationally  known ;  aggres¬ 
sive;  barmonions  builder;  present  posi 
tion  8  years;  early  flfties;  perionsl  reason, 
for  change.  All  records  open  for  elosest 
inspection.  References  good,  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
683  Editor  A  Pnbli-her 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  or  Mechanical  Superintendent 
available.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience,  producing  best  of  results 
Box  826.  Ed’tor  A  Publisher.  __ 
WORKING  FOREMAN-SUPt.  '  Newspaper 
with  or  without  job  shop.  Seasoned  pro 
ductiun,  typographer,  maintenance,  per. 
sonnel  management.  Ready  any  time. 
Draft  exempt,  age  42,  two  children.  Boa 
813,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 


SHaaHaa*  W««*a4 

Public  Rdadona  _ 

HAVE  YOU  PROBLEMS  IN  LABOB-UAN, 
AGEMENT  RELATIONS,  in  production 
or  sale-i,  security  holder  or  bank  contacts, 
the  trade,  your  suppliers,  the  community 
regulatory  authorities,  advertising  o> 
imblicity  f  I  offer  you  25  years’  expen 
ence  ill  all  phases  of  business  admini- 
triition  and  public  relations.  Have  basi- 
plan  adaptable  to  any  business,  plu« 
ability  to  carry  it  through.  At  4.5,  ii, 
perfect  health  and  condition,  1  want  » 
job  with  responsibilities  and  opportniii 
ties  to  more  fully  utilise  my  experiencs 
and  capabilities.  A-1  references.  For 
complete  resume  and  early  interview, 
please  address.  Box  799,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WE  WERE  not  wildly  enthusiastic,  it 

must  be  confessed,  when  President 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  this  week  for 

celebration  of  the 
Just  Auethur  anniversary  of 

ratification  of  the 
_  _  ,  Bill  of  Rights.  At 

For  PremotlOR?  gjance,  it  looked 

like  just  another  of 
the  weeks  for  which  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
moters  have  often  obtained  White 
House  approval,  thereby  seeming  to 
put  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  a  plane  with 
•selling  more  apples  or  preventing 
needless  fires,  whereas  we  had  always 
regarded  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  some¬ 
thing  too  fundamentally  sacred  to  call 
for  such  celebration. 

More  recent  events  caused  us  to 
change  that  opinion.  So  also  did  the 
reading  of  three  books  which  have 
reached  us  lately.  One  was  “The  Re¬ 
public”  by  Dr.  Charles  Albert  Beard; 
the  next  was  “Jefferson  and  the  Press,” 
by  Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott;  the  third 
was  “The  Complete  Jefferson,”  by 
Saul  K.  Padover.  It  was  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  from  these  readings  that  most 
Americans,  ourselves  included,  have 
failed  to  realue  the  essential  nature 
of  the  first  Ten  Amendments  and  of 
their  importance,  especially  that  of  the 
First,  to  the  permanency  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government. 

You  gather,  after  reading  these 
liooks  and  watching  the  daily  course 
of  events  in  the  papers,  that  the 
United  States  Government  today  is 
jnore  Hamiltonian  (imder  an  Admin¬ 
istration  that  professes  Jeffersonian 
principles)  than  even  Hamilton  could 
have  conceived.  More  and  more  has 
power  gravitated  to  Washington  under 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  war;  less 
and  less  are  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  peoples  them¬ 
selves  in  a  conflict  with  nations  which 
give  their  central  governments  com¬ 
plete  suzerainty  over  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  their  subjects. 

We  reached  the  conclusion  the  other 
day  that  while  our  national  structure 
in  its  main  members  conforms  closely 
to  the  Hamilton  ideal  of  broad  na¬ 
tional  powers  (as  it  always  has,  even 
under  Jefferson),  the  safety  features 
provided  by  the  latter  are  what  has 
kept  us  from  following  the  dictator 
trail  of  the  past  quarter  century. 

There  have  been  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  since  1929  tuider  which  a  virtual 
dictatorship  could  have  been  set  up 
in  the  United  States.  During  the 
“Hundred  Days”  that  followed  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  first  inauguration,  the 
country  was  in  such  an  economic  and 
.spiritual  state  that  any  expedient 
would  have  been  welcomed  if  it  gave 
promise  of  improvement.  We  did,  in 
fact,  come  close  to  an  abdication  of 
Congressional  powers  by  blanket 
votes  of  authority  to  the  Executive, 
and  some  of  the  acts  during  that 
and  subsequent  periods  by  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  must  have  had  poor  old 
Jefferson  whirling  in  his  Monti- 
cello  tomb.  But,  nevertheless,  democ¬ 
racy  has  survived,  and  gives  promise 
of  continued  survival.  Why? 


OUR  MEDITATIONS  found  the  an¬ 
swer  in  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  If  that  had  not  been 
one  of  the  keystones 
Bill  of  Right*  in  our  structure  for 
Saved  years, 

_  „  there  can  be  little 

Our  Democracy 

ministration  with  the 
powers  that  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tion  possessed  ten  years  ago  would 


have  found  ample  reason  for  suppres¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  criticism,  and  that 
such  suppression  would  have  found 
plenty  of  popular  support.  We  should 
have  regretted  any  such  policy  by 
now — but  once  established,  the  right 
to  gag  critics  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  repeal. 

Our  newspapers  have  been  much 
criticized  for  calling  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  their  fight  against  the  li¬ 
censing  features  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act.  They  were 
accused  of  seeking  to  protect  their 
commercial  operations  under  the  aegis 
of  an  instrument  that  protected  free 
speech  and  free  expression.  Their 
protests  were  accepted  with  bad  grace 
by  the  President — but  they  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  What  might  have  become  the 
opening  wedge  for  nullification  of  all  of 
our  cherished  freedoms — or  as  many 
as  a  powerful  government  wished 
to  destroy — was  blunted  when  the 
possibility  of  its  use  became  apparent. 
As  the  newspapers  then  pointed  out,  a 
right  ceases  to  be  a  right  when  it  is 
a^ndoned,  not  asserted,  and  not  ex¬ 
ercised.  Thinking  that  over,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  anything  which 
keeps  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  fore  in 
public  consciousness  is  something  to 
be  encouraged  not  only  by  the  press, 
but  by  all  citizens  who  have  at  heart 
the  preservation  of  our  unique  institu¬ 
tions. 

Look  back  into  recent  history. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  there  have 
been  at  least  two  attempts  by  States 
to  regulate  the  press.  Both  had 
pretty  good  chances  of  success  had 
not  the  newspapers  of  other  States, 
not  directly  affected  by  these  legisla¬ 
tive  and  court  actions,  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  fight  and  destroy  them. 

Huey  Long,  a  potential  Hitler  if 
this  country  has  ever  had  such  a  phe- 
nomemon,  sought  to  punish  and  si¬ 
lence  his  newspaper  critics  in  the 
large  cities  of  Louisiana  by  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  tax  on  their  advertising. 
The  State  courts,  creatures  of  the 
Long  machine,  upheld  the  legislation 
as  constitutional.  The  fight  was  taken 
up  by  newspapers  of  the  nation,  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  won. 

Eventually,  the  newspapers  which 
Long  had  meant  to  cripple  were  the 
major  factors  in  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
engine  he  had  created — a  machine 
which  might  have  set  him  in  the  While 
House  and  then  proceeded  to  dyna¬ 
mite  every  Constitutional  restraint 
upon  dictatorship. 

Earlier,  the  State  of  Minnesota  had 
enacted  a  law  which  was  specifically 
aimed  at  nagging  and  highly  uncouth 
little  political  sheets  in  Minneapolis. 
It  could  have  been  used  against  any 
newspaper,  however  respectable  other¬ 
wise,  which  dared  to  criticise  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  power  or  call  attention  to  their 
abuses  of  public  office.  We  recalled 
that  fight  in  our  thinking  of  a  few 
nights  ago.  Editors  and  publishers  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Minneapolis  at 
fust  resented  the  interest  shown  by 
Col.  R.  R.  McConnick  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  later  of  the  ANPA,  under 
McCormick’s  leadership  as  chairman 
of  a  special  committee.  The  law  had 
been  approved  by  Minnesota  courts, 
but  State  pride  (or  something)  made 
these  important  Minnesotans  mad  at 
the  interference  of  “outsiders”  in  “our 
private  affairs,”  Those  affairs  at  that 
time  gave  little  cause  for  pride.  St. 
Paul  was  the  admitted  refuge  for 
criminals  from  other  cities,  who  were 
peimitted  to  go  unmolested  so  long 
as  they  did  not  ply  their  trades  local¬ 
ly.  What  they  paid  for  that  sanctuary 


is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  neigh¬ 
boring  Minneapolis,  at  least  two  edi¬ 
tors  of  small  and  outspoken  newspa¬ 
pers  were  murdered  when  they  re¬ 
vealed  and  threatened  to  tell  more 
about  the  connection  between  crim¬ 
inality  and  politics.  Yet,  some  Minne¬ 
sota  ^itors  thought  they  could  handle 
the  situation  locally.  Thank  Heaven, 
their  views  did  not  prevail,  for  under 
the  decision  known  as  Near  vs.  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  laid  down  principles 
that  protect  the  press  and  all  the  free 
institutions  dependent  on  press  from 
State  encroachment.  The  Court  ef¬ 
fectively  extended  the  prohibitions 
that  the  First  Amendment  imposes 
upon  Congre.ss  to  every  other  branch 
of  government.  What  Congress  can¬ 
not  do,  under  the  First  Amendment, 
the  Executive  cannot  do,  the  judiciary 
cannot  do,  and  the  several  States  can¬ 
not  do. 


ANOTHER  CAUSE  celebre  arose 

more  recently  in  California,  when 
the  State  bar  association’s  members 

in  Los  Angeles  had 

Calif  Low  enacted  a  law  which 

.  newspaper  com- 

Legal  Comment  pending 

legal  actions.  Legal 
procedure  being  what  it  is,  that  law 
might  have  gagged  the  press  for 
months,  years,  even  decades,  on  issues 
involving  important  public  interests. 
Again,  the  California  courts  upheld 
the  Legislature,  with  one  jurist  dis¬ 
senting  in  a  magnificent  opinion  which 
called  upon  the  First  Amendment  as 
the  safeguard  of  popular  rights. 

When  the  case  reached  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  again  with  the 
motive  power  of  great  newspaper 
groups,  that  court  upheld  the  right  of 
criticism  as  inherent  in  the  First 
Amendment.  Its  dicta  in  that  case,  as 
in  the  Louisiana  and  Minnesota  cases, 
display  a  uniformity  of  majority  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers.  The  press  is  not  to  be 
curbed  in  its  right  to  report  news  and 
to  comment,  favorably  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  public  acts  of  public 
officials. 

The  California  decision  was  in¬ 
voked  successfully  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  in  a  case  where  it  had 
been  held  in  contempt  for  criticising 
the  action  of  a  Missouri  court  on  the 
offenses  of  notorious  labor  racketeers. 
Within  the  past  six  months  an  Ala¬ 
bama  court  has  quoted  the  California 
decision  in  purging  of  contempt  a 
Mobile  editor  who  had  editorially 
criticised  an  inept  and  inappropriate 
decision  of  a  local  court  in  a  case 
involving  important  war  interests. 

The  First  Amendment  has  also  fig- 
uied  importantly  in  cases  which  in¬ 
volved  both  free  press  and  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  worship,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  to  do  some  fancy  skat¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  its  rules  in  these  in- 
■•tances.  In  one  suit  against  Jehovah’s 
'.Vitnesses,  an  aggressive  religious  sect 
which  frequently  tramples  on  the  toes 
of  tho.se  who  don't  agree  with  it,  the 


Court  knocked  out  local  licensing  reg¬ 
ulations  by  which  cities  sought  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  people  from  circulating 
handbills.  That  was  more  important 
than  a  good  many  publishers  thought 
at  first.  It  destroyed  an  instrumental¬ 
ity  by  which  newspapers  had  sought 
to  destroy  competition  by  “shopping 
news”  and  similar  circulars — not  real¬ 
izing  that  the  gun  they  had  so  ap¬ 
proved  might  one  day  be  fired  at 
themselves. 

The  other  case,  the  West  Virginia 
flag  salute  case,  was  ruled  upon  twice 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  first,  the 
compulsory  nature  of  the  flag  salute 
was  upheld  as  a  safeguard  to  patri¬ 
otism.  In  a  later  case,  the  Court  saw 
the  error  of  its  way,  and  held  that 
a  sect  which  regarded  a  salute  to  the 
Bag  as  contrary  to  its  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  be  compelled  to  ren¬ 
der  that  honor  in  the  schools  or  else¬ 
where.  That  makes  sense — for  if  any 
group  is  to  be  compelled  to  render  an 
honor  which  it  would  not  render  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  nation,  we  come 
perilously  close  to  the  condition  in 
which  “Heil  Hitler”  is  a  required 
opening  to  all  conversation. 

These  court  decisions  may  not  seem 
important  in  news  columns  which,  in 
the  past  four  years,  have  chronicled, 
however  dimly  under  the  mask  of 
censorship,  the  deaths  of  nearly 
8,000,000  men  on  battle  fields  and  of 
countless  other  millions  by  less  hu¬ 
mane  methods — but  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  of  us.  It  is  altogether  too 
easy  under  the  pressures  of  war  to 
accede  to  the  diminution  of  essential 
rights  as  a  necessary  contribution  to 
victory.  We  forget  that  war  always 
comes  to  an  end  and  that  life  must  be 
readjusted  to  peacetime  existence 
Without  the  solid  background  of  the 
First  Amendment,  as  so  often  chal¬ 
lenged  and  so  often  upheld  by  the 
Courts  in  recent  years,  our  return  to 
normal  existence  after  the  war  might 
well  be  hampered  by  difficulties  which 
would  destroy  our  freedoms  under  the 
plea  of  assuring  security.  We  can 
only  have  both  if  we  preserve  liberty 
— for  it  must  be  plain  from  recent  his¬ 
tory  that  the  dictators  who  destroyed 
liberty  as  the  first  step  in  their  own 
schemes  have  utterly  destroyed  it,  and 
yet  have  completely  failed  to  deliver 
the  national  security  that  they  prom¬ 
ised  their  peoples. 


BONDS  FOR  XMAS 

The  57  men  and  one  woman  who 
left  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  to  enter 
the  services  will  be  recognized  by 
gilts  totaling  $7,400  in  War  Bonds 
from  the  Lowell  Sun  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season.  Four  $500 
bonds  will  be  given  to  the  families 
of  Thomas  Quinn  and  Charles  Edward 
Mulvey,  killed  in  action;  Raymond 
Allaby,  staff  sergeant  on  a  bomber, 
taken  prisoner  after  he  was  shot  down 
over  Germany;  and  Thomas  Gleason, 
missing  in  action  over  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  54  others  who  went  into 
service,  tliree  of  whom  have  since 
been  mustered  out  by  honorable  di.s- 
charge,  will  receive  $100  bond.s. 


information  service 


accomplishes  two  results  from  the  same 
printing — high  reader  interest  and  valu¬ 
able  promotion.  Write  for  terms. 
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The  Madison  Capital  Times  (30,035  E) 
has  reneued  for  this  service. 


DECEMBER  18,  1943 


Monsanto 

Chemicals 


SACCHARIN  MONSANTO  is  produced  as  white 
crystals  nr  as  a  powder.  It  is  derived  from  coal  tar.  salt, 
sulphur,  air  and  water.  It  is  widely  used  domestically  for 
tobacco;  for  trxith  pastes  and  powders,  mouth  washes  and 
for  drugs  where  the  use  of  sugar  is  not  desirable  and  the 
element  of  nutrition  is  not  involved.  Because  it  has  no 
nutrient  value,  saccharin  is  often  prescribed  in  tablet  form 
for  diabetics  and  for  those  who  must  avoid  sugar  for  health 
or  diet  reasons.  During  the  sugar  shortage  of  World  War  I. 
saccharin  was  in  daily  use  by  millions  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
for  several  years. 


STR  Y  .  .  .  VVH'CV' 


In  the  bitter  cold  of  an  Eastern  winter  front, 
tea  is  a  vital  materiel  of  war.  But,  to  satisfy 
the  Russian  inner  man,  tea  must  be  sweet  as  well 
as  strong  and  hot.  How  could  this  need  be  met 
...  when  the  Nazis  held  or  destroyed  the  high- 

tonnage  beet  sugar  areas  of  the  Ukraine? 
Saccharin  Monsanto  has  been  the  answer. 

Large  quantities  have  been  flowing  to  our  ally  these 
many  months. 

Sweetest  substance  known  to  man,  a  single  pound  of 
saccharin  has  the  sweetening  power  of  400  to  550  pounds  of  sugar. 
That,  too,  is  important  in  terms  of  vital  convoy  space  and  for 
quick  and  easy  distribution  from  the  docks  to  widespread  fighting 
fronts  and  remote  interior  points. 

A  strangle  hold  once  was  held  by  Germany  on  world  production 
of  saccharin,  though  the  product  was  discovered  in  an  American 
laboratory.  That  hold  was  broken  in  1901  when  Mon.santo  Chemical 
Company  was  formed.  The  first  product  of  the  infant  company 
was  saccharin  .  .  .  forerunner  of  the  hundreds  of  Monsanto  Chemi¬ 
cals  made  today. 

Just  another  instance  where  free  American  enterprise,  pro¬ 
ducing  something  new  through  the  initiative  of  everyday  people 
and  at  the  risk  of  private  capital,  is  serving  our  allies  today  as  it 
will  serve  the  world  of  peace  tomorrow,  Monsanto  Chkmicai. 
Company,  St.  Louis  (41. 


Ivan  knows... 

Sweetness  is  a 
Materiel  of  fidr 


A  QUARTER- BILLION  DOLLAR 

PAY  CHEC 


This  sum  will  find  its 
iray  into  the  payroll  envelopes 
of  Indianapolis  during  19^3. 
MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES 
the  amount  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Payroll  in  1939.  You  get 
an  idea  of  conditions  in  the 
Iloosier  ’Capital! 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RICHEST  MARKETS 


I  UDGED  by  any  yardstick,  Indi- 
anapolis  is  one  of  the  richest 
markets  in  America.  The  war-time 
population  is  now  beyond  the  half 
million  mark —  and  the  Per  Capita 
Buying  Income  has  increased  too. 
More  than  eight  hundred  manu¬ 
facturing  plants — large  and  small 
— are  going  full  blast.  Everybody 
is  busy,  has  money  and  is  SPEND¬ 
ING  IT. 

No  matter  what  your  product — 


luxuries  or  necessities — you  will 
find  a  ready  and  a  steady  market 
here. 

The  Indianapolis  Times  is  as  popu¬ 
lar  with  new  residents  as  with  the 
old.  Times  readers  are  loyal.  They 
recognize  in  The  Times  a  news¬ 
paper  tailored  to  their  likes.  YOU 
NEED  THE  TIMES  TODAY  MORE 
THAN  EVER  TO  DO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SELLING  JOB. 

^Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate 
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